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7 TEMPEST.) The Tempeſt Ne Tis Mims Night's Dream 
are the nobleſt efforts of that ſublime and amazing imagina- | 
* tion peculiar to Shakſpeare, which foars above the bounds of 
nature without forlaking ſenſe ; or, more properly, carries S 
nature along with him beyond her eſtabliſhed limits. Fletcher 
ſeems particularly to have admired theſe two plays, and hath 
i Vrote two in imitation of them, The Sea Voyage and The 
© Faithful Shebherdeſs. But when he preſumes to break a lance 
x Vith Shakſpeare , and write in emulation of him, as he does 
in The Falſe One, which is the rival of Antony and Cleopatra, 
he is not ſo ſucceſsful. After him, Sir John Suckling and 
Milton catched the brighteſt fire of their imagination from 
theſe two plays; which ſhines fantaſtically indeed in The 
b Ry, Goblins, but much more wth: and a ond; in The Maſk RR 
1 Ludlou Caſtle, 1 | | : = 
1 8 B „ e ee 
= ES No one has hitherto been lucky enough to diſcover the 
romance on which Shakſpeare may be ſuppoſed to have 
founded this play, the beauties of which could not fecure it 
from the criticiſm of Ben Jonſon, whoſe malignity appears 
to have been more than equal to his wit. In the induction to 
| Bartholomew Fair, he ſays: 4 If there be never a ſervant monſter 
le in the fair, who can help it » he fays, nor a neſt of 
« antiques? He is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, 


4 like thoſe that beget Tales, . Tempeſts 5 nd. ſuch "ks . 
66 drolleries. 2» STEEV ENS. 


I was informed by the late Mr. Collins of Chicheſter, than 7's 
Shakſpeare s Tempeſt, for which no origin is yet aſſigned, was 
formed on a romance called Aurelio and Iſabella, rinted In 
Italian, Spaniſh, French, and Engliſh, in 1588. But 
| mougy this aden . not proved true on examination, 
an uſeful concluſion may be drawn from it, that Shakfpeare's 
ſtory is ſome-Where to be found in an Italian novel, at leaſt 
that the ſtory preceded Shakſpeare, Mr. Collins had ſearched | 
this ſubje& with no leſs fidelity than judgement and induſtry : | 
1 | but his memory failing in his laſt calamitous indiſpoſition, he 
probably gave me the name of one novel for another, 1 
remember he added 2 circumſtance , which may lead to 2 
| diſcovery, — that the principal character of the romance, 
_ anſwering to Shakſpeare's Proſpero, was a chemical negro- . 
mancer, who tad bound a ſpirit like Ariel to obey his call, 
and perform his ſervices, It was a common pretence of | 
dealers i in the occult ſciences to have a demon at | command. 


0 5 . * 


At leaſt Aurelio, or Orelio, Was probably one of the names 
of this romance, the- production and ee of gold 
a 


being the grand object of alchemy. Taken at large, the 
magical part ofthe 7 empeſt is founded on that ſort of philoſophy 
which was practiſed by John Dee and his aſſociates, and has 
been called the Roſicrucian. The name Ariel came from 


the Talmudiſtick m ſteries with which ue, learned Jews 
had infected this 8 


I. Waxron. 

2 Mr. Theobald tells us, that The Tempeſt muſt have been 
| written after 1609, becauſe the Bermuda iſlands ; which 
are mentioned in 100 were unknown to the Engliſh until that 
year; but this is a miſtake. He might have ſeen in Hackluyt, 


1600, folio, a deſcription of Bermuda, 4 Henry May, N 
Who was ſhipwrecked there in 1593, | 


It was however | one of our author's laſt works. In 1598 
he played a part in the original Every Man in his Humour. 
Iwo of the characters ate Proſpero and Steßhano. Here Ben 


Jonſon taught him the N of the latter word 8 
| which 1 is always right in The Tempeſt; 


4 Is not this Stephino , my drunken butler? ” 


And always wrong in his earlier play, The Merchant of Penice, 
£ which had been on the ſtage at leaſt two or three Toe before 


5 its publication i in 1600. 


« My friend Stephino ; Genify I pray vou, , "AN 


80 el did Mr. Capell know of his author, when 
he idly ſuppoſed his ſchool literature might perhaps have 
been loſt by the Ges of youth , or the buſy * of 
public life | 9 5 


| - FanuER. 

; "This hs maſt 7 bet; written before 1614 „when 
Jonſon ply x at it in his Bartholomew Fair. In the latter 
plays of Shakſpeare, be has leſs of pun and quibble than 
in his early ones, In The Merchant of Venice, he expreſsly 
deeclares againſt them, This perhaps might be one criterion | 
to diſcover the dates of his | 1 

| BLACKSTONE. 


Þ Sce Mr. Melone“ 8 attempt to eat the order of Shakſpeare's 
Plays, and a Note on The Yee Towers , bers Act. IV. 


STEEVENS. 5 


B 2 | 


1 1 
* 
1 

- 


oy PERSONS | repreſented. 70 ths 


| Alonſo, king of Naples. 
95 Sebaſtian , has brother. bs WER 
: Proſpero , the rightful duke of Milan. 


e Antonio, his brother, the uſurping duke of Milan, 


Ferdinand, ſon to the-king of Naples. 
| Gonzalo „ an n honeſt old e of Naples. 5 


Adrian, Co 
| £ lords. 3 5 e . . Ku Eo 
| 1 „51 | 77 N . 
Caliban, 4 ſavage and deformed fee: : 
a Trincits: a Jefier. Ty 5 
Stephano, à drunken butler. 1 
Maſter of a a ſhip, Boatſwain 4 and Mariners 5 
Miranda „ daughter zo Proſpero. 5 
A an airy Spirit. 
Iris, . N = 
( e e 
J „ er NH 
Halen. 1 N 
Other Spirits attending on Proſpero. | 
SB c E V E the ſea, with a ſhip ; oftervards 
| e uninhabited and, 8 \ 
* This enumeration of perſons i is ; taken from the folio 1623. 
| | STEEVENS. 
* 5 


21 


3 


* E NM P E 8 T. 


deri sen A 
On a « Ship at Sea. 
4 Storm with Thunder and Lightning: 


Enter. 4 | Ship waer. nd. 4 | Boatſhrain, 


i 
* 5 


Ma Roatfvain,,s 
| Boats: Here , er: : What hae > 


MasT: Good: Speak to the mariners : 75 fall to 't 
Vc, 3 or we e run a ourſelves aground : beſtir, beſtir. 
8 Jae: . ne; 


* 12 
1 * 25 


25 „ | Enter Mariners. 


f 


Bont. Heigh, my hearts; cheerly, cheerly, my 7 
hearts; Jare, yare: Take in me top- -fail; Tend to 


Lo, Boatſwein, ) In this naval 4 4 pe bape the firſt axle 
of ſailor's language exhibited ,on the ſtage, there are, as I have 


been told by a ikilful navigator, ſome inaccuracies and contra- 
1 dictory orders. JOHNSON. - | 


The foregoing obſervation is founded on 2 mites. Theſe 
Bos orders ſhould be conſidered as given, not at once, but ſucceſſively, 


as the emergency required. One ares: 0 to fave the hip failiug , 
we og is tried, MALONE. | 


_— fall to't yarely, ) i. e. 1 „ e Our author 
16 EY in his uſe of this word. So in Decker's Satiromaſtix : 


| « They'll make his muſe as yare as a tumbler.» STEEVENS. 


| Here it is applied as a ſea-term , and in other parts of the 
ſcene. So he uſes the adjettive, Ad V. ſc, v: « Our ſhip is 
tight and yare.” And in one of the Henries : « yare are our 

| ſhips. „ To this day the ſailors ſay, « fit yare to the helm. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, AR II. ſe, iii: « The _ oo 
3 frame che oflce. u 7. Wazrox. „ 3 


[ 


B 3 


6 : -  PERNPEIN, 


the maſter's whiſtle. — Blow, till thou burſt thy 
wind ,* if room enough! ; %ͤͤöͤ˖% | arrtes 


Enter ALONSO , SEBASTIAN , Auron FERDI- 
_ NAND, GONZALO , and others. 


| Aron. Good boatſwain , have care. Where's 
the maſter ? Play the men.“ | 
B oOAIsS. 1 pray now, 5 below. 
Ar. Where is the maſter, boatſwain? 

Bors. Do you not hear him ? You mar our 
labour; Keep your cabins : you do afliſl the ſtorm.* | 

Gon, Nay, good, be patient. COIN ” 

Boats. When the ſea is. Hence! What care 
theſe roarers for the name of King ? To cabin: 
Hlence : trouble us not. | 


Gon. Good; yet remember whom. thou haſt | 
| aboard. 


4 Blow, till thou burft thy wind! bi ) Perkaps it might be read 

. Blow till thou burſt, wind, if room enough, JOHNSON. _ | 

perhaps rather — blow till thou burt thee, wind! if room 

_ enough, Beaumont and Fletcher have copied this paſſage in The : 

Pilgrim: 5 
TR Blow , How weſt wind, 

| « Blow till "thou rive IM 
Again, in Pericles Prince of Tyre , 1609 : 

« 1 Sailor. Blow : and t thyſelf ! * 
| Again, in K. Lear : 

| « Blow winds, and burſt your cheeks! v 
The allufon in theſe paſſages, as Mr. M. Maſon 00 is to 
the manner in which the winds were repreſented in ancient prints 
and pictures. STEEVENS, | | 
5 Play the nen.) i. e. ad with Piel behave like men. 

So in K. Henry VI. P. I. Ad 1. ſc. vi: 8 
„When they ſhall hear how we have play's the 1 men. 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590, p. 2 7 
A Viceroys and peers of Turkey, play the men.» E. Sixt, evipes, ih, | 
Iliad. V. v. 529. STEEVENS. | 
Again, in Scripture „ 2 Sam, Xx. 12: « Be of good courage , 
| and let us lay {he men for our people. »_ nee 
6 — aſſift the form.] So in Pericles - | | 
n ren 2 Sir ; do not * the form. „* | STeavans. 


TEMPE Se 7 


Bors. None that I more love than myſelf. You 
are a counſellor; if you can command theſe ele- 
ments to, ſilence, and work the peace of the 

_ preſent,” we will not hand a rope more; uſe 
pour authority. If you cannot, give thanks you 
have liv'd ſo long, and make yourſelf ready in 
your cabin for the miſchance of the hour, if it 
lo hap. — Seer good hearts — Out of our 
way, I lay. _ ( Exit. 
6G. I have oreat comfort from:this fellow: 
45 methinks , he hath no drowning mark upon him ; 
his complexion is perfect gallows. Stand faſt, 
good fate, to his hanging! make the rope of his 
_ deſtiny our cable, for our own doth little advantage! 


If he be not born to be Bang our caſe is 
miſerable. . 3 : 


Re- enter Boatſwain. 


Boas. Down with the top-maſt; yare; lower, 
lower; bring her to try with a cok? (4 cry. 


within.) A plague upon this howling! they are 
louder than the weather, or our office. — A 


7 — of the preſent , ) i. e. of the 8 . | | 
So in the 15th Chapter of the 1ſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians : 
_« — of whom the greater part remain unto this preſent.” 

| | STEEVENS. 
8 Gonzalo: ) It may be obſerved of Gonzalo 5 that, being the 
3 only good man that appears with the king, he is the only man 


that preſerves his cheerfulneſs in the Wreck „and his . on 
the ee JonxNsON. 


9 — bring her to try with main- courſe, ) Probably from Hackluyt' $ 
Voyages, 1598 : : « And when the barke had way, we cut the 
hauſer, aud ſo gate the ſea to our friend, and tried out all that day 
vit our maine courſe,”  MALONE. | 
This phraſe alſo occurs in smith 8 Sta- Grammar, 1627, 4 FL - der | 
the article How to handle a fhip in a florme. & Let us lie at Tris with our 
maine courſe; that is, to hale the tacke aboord, the ſheat cloſe aft, 
_ boling ſet up, and the helme tied cloſe abgord. 1 p · 40. STEVENS, 


F'4 


op 


your courſes, W 


J ROOT, — 


Re-enter SEBASTIAN , ANTONIO , wad Go. 
Vet again? what do you here! ? Shall we give o'er, 


and drown ? Have you a mind to ſink? 


SEB. A pox o' your throat! you bawling , 


 blaſphemous, incharitable BOS! 


Boats. Work you, then. VE 
ANT. Hang, cur, hang! you whoreſon, nſolent 


noiſe- maker , we are leſs afraid to he drown' d 
. than tngu art. 


Go. Tit warrant him From drowning ; though 


£ the {hip were no ſtronger than a nut- ſhell and 
as leaky as an unſtanch'd wench.? _ | 


Boars. Lay her a-hold, a- hold; 5 Tet her two 0 


courſes ; "oF" 10 ſea again,“ lay ber off. 


: Enter Mariners wee. Hole 
Man. All tot! to DYE: to prayers! an loſt "= 
: ( Exeunt, 
Boas. What, muſt our mouths be cold? . 3s : 
Gon. The king and prince at e let us 
Ed ii them, 
For our cafe iS as theirs. 


3 


2 — an wunflanch'd wenich, ) Unfanck d, yr am "wie to A „ 


means incontinent. STEEVENS. 


Lay her a-hold, a-holg;) To lay 4 ſhip « 21%. is to Wie bat f 
10 le as near the wind? as ſhe can, in order to keep clear of the 
land, and get her out to ſea. STEEVENS, | 


4 — et her two courſes; off to fea again, The RS. are 


the main fail and fore ſail, This term is uſed by Raleigh 4 


his Diſcourſe on ſhipping. Jounsox. . 
The paflage, as Mr. Holt has obſerved , moe be pointed , 


Set her two 1 off, xc. 


Buch anothe expreſon occurs in Decker' s 17 this be ot. a good - 
Play, the Devil is in it, 1612: | 


« — off with your Drablers and. your Men; out with 


— 


TEMPEST. x 


SEB. 1 am out of patience. e 


Ax r. We are merely * cheated of our lives by | 


_ drunkards. — 


This wide-ch opp'd e K ould; N da might! ſt | 


lie drowning, _ 
The waſhing of ten tides ! 5 * 
% 0 be hang's yet; 
Though every drop of water ſwear aint ib. 
And gape at wid'ſt to glut him.“ 


(A confu ſed noiſe within.) Mercy on us! 122 Fes We ſpit, | 


we ſplit! — Farewell, my wife and children! — 
Farewell, brother! We ſplit, we ſplit, we wg. 


ANT. Let 8 bo ſink with the Ling. 4 4. 


a 1 2 Leo 2 Tu this place ſignifies EY 15 which 
| ſenſe it is uſed in Hamlet, Ad I. ſc. iii: . 8 


« — Things rank and groſs in nature 


ve „ « Poſleſs it merely.” - Fe Rt I. 
- in Ben Jonſon's Teste Fr” 5 
: a, at requeſt | i | 
1 * | F, Wy my foe mere. nenen „ fome honourable 1 Romans.” | 
Wes 0 STEEVENS. 


4 - % glut Ain) "Shai ears  grobavly; wrote „ PFenglut jim, 
to ſwallow him ; for {> know not that glut is ever uſed by 


him. In this fignification englut , *from angle, French, Seer 
freaquenty t as in Heny : | 


„ — Thou art ſo near the gulf * 
« Thou needs muſt be englitted,” | | 
And again, in Timon and Othello. Yet Milton wilted elutted ofal 


tor ee, and therefore perbipe, the Preſeut text * ſand. | 


Thus in Sir A. CR wanllatioh of Lucan, B. vr 185 
„ oylie fragments ſcarcely burn d, 

r Together ſhe doth ſcrape and glut. i 
3. e. ſwallow. STEEVENS. | | 


1 Mercy on us, Kc. — Farewell, Jeter * ke.) All thefe lines | 
have been hitherto: given to Gonzalo, who has no brother in the ſhip. 
It is probable that the lines ſucceeding the confuſe noiſe within ſhould 
be conſidered as ſpoken by no determinate charafters. JOHNSON, 


The hint for this ſtage direQion , &c. might have been received 


1 a pallage in che ſegopd book of Sidney“ Arcadia , where | 


of x 


——— 9 : * . 
. 2 RT - 8: + Eee? 
* 5 U - r 8 ** BE Faw: de Lu 
4; r 4 ” 4 
— *% > 
Js 


? % "ke > OI 


= T E MPE Ss T. 


Sz. Let's take leave of him. : 4 (Enit. 


Gon, Now would I give a thouſand furlongs of 
lea for an acre of barren ground; long heath, 
brown furze,* any thing : The wills above be 
done but 1 would fain die a dry death, (Exit. 


8 C E N E II. 
The Hand: . before the cell of Proſpero. 


Enter PnosrrRO and Miranda. : 


1 If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 
The (ky, it ſeems, would pour down ſtinking itch, 
But that the ſea,? mounting to the welkin's,cheek, 
Daſhes the fire out. O, I have: ſuffer d 

With thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer ! a brave veſſel, 
W ho had no doubt ſome noble creatures? in her 7 


"_ FIERY of Pyrocles is deſcribed , with this SN ating 
circumſtance: « But a monſtrous cry, begotten of many —__ 
| voyces , was able to infect with feare, Xc. SrEEVENS. 


8 An acre of barren ground; long keath , brown furze , ke. } 
Sir T. Hanmer reads ling, heath, broom, furae. — Perhaps rightly, 
though he has been charged with taulology. I find in Harriſon's 
_ deſcription of Britain, prefixed to our author's good friend 
e p- 914 Nenne, heth, has, brakes, Winne, ling,“ &c. 
FARMER. 


Mr. Tollet has ſofficiently * vindicated Sir Thomas Hanmer from 
| the charge of tautology, by favouring me with ſpecimens of three 
different kinds of heath which grow in his own neighbourhood. 
1 would gladly have inſerted his obſervations at length; but, to 
ſay the truth, our author, like one of Cato's ee e Was a 
bit by a ſerpent , | 
| Ipſe latel penitus congeflo corpore merſus. Srepvexs, 
9 But that the fea, Kc.) So, in King Lear: | 
ee The fea in ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head _ 
« In hell-black night endur'd, would have buys up, 
% And quench'd the ſtelled fires.” MALONE. 


* — creatures in her, ) The old copy reads - — creature ; but 


7 TEMPEST, + WY. 


| Daſh'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Againſt my very heart! Poor ſouls ! they periſh'd, | 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or e er 3 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, and 
1M freighting ſouls within her. 


3 Be collected; 
No more amazement : tell your piteous heart, 
There's no harm 3 


Min A. . 95 woe the day! 


PRO. "ER No) harm. 

| I have done nothing but in care 6f mee. hf 
(Of thee, my dear one! thee, my daughter!) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 

Of whence Jam; nor that I am more e better? 8 


the W 2s well 23 geen words of Miranda ſeem. o 

demand me emendation which I have received from Theobald. 

1 1 STEEVENS. | 
; 3 or ter — * i. e. befort, 80 „ Feat n 

r Or ever the ſilver cord be looſed, or the golden bowl be 
| broken . Again, in our author's Galietine 7 3 : 
EO 14 — or cer I could „ 

% Give him that parting kiſs —. „ SrEEVxNs. 


© Pro. No harm.) I know not ech Shakſpeare did nat make 5 
Miranda ſpeak thus: | | 


| 0, woe the day! no 1 | 
To which Proſpero properly auſwers ; 
I have done nothing but in care of thee. | | 
Ne when ſhe ſpeaks the words; C, woe the day! W not 
that the crew had eſcaped, but that her father thought differ- 
| ently from her, aud counted their deſtruction no harm. JOHNSON, 
5 — more better — ) This ungrammatical. expreſſion is very 
frequent among our oldeſt writers. So, in the Hiftory of Helyas 
Knight of the Swan, bls l. no date: imprinted by William Copland. 
« And alſo the more * ſooner to come, without prolixity, to the true 
Chronicles, » &c. Again, in the True Tragedics y Marius 9 | 
Scilla, 1594. | 5 


„ To wait a meſſage of; more better worth, » 5 
Again, ibid. 


"2 * hale more greater than Caſſandra now. 55 srrzvrvs. 


12 TEMPEST. 


Than Proſpero, maſter of a full poor el. « 
And thy no greater lather. 


Mira. More to know 
Did never. meddle with my „ 
PRO. is time 


I ſhould inform thigh further. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magick ps from me. — So; 


5 ( (Lays down his mantle, 
Lie there my Art. - Wi ipe thou thine eyes, have 
85 comfort. 


The direful ſpectacle of che wreck, which touch d 
The very virtue of compaſſion 9 in thee, 
I have with ſuch proviſion in mine art 
So ay, iner * 8 there is no ſoul — ? T1.” 


== - full poor cell,) i. e. a 1 wil in a 7 degree of poverty. So 
in 10 and | Cleopatra: « I am full N | 
| | | STEEVENS, 

| 7 Did never meddie "ith my Yhoughts, ) i. e. mix x with them. To 
meddle is often uſed , with this ſenſe, by Chaucer. Hence the ſub- 
ſtantive medley, The modern and familiar phraſe by which that 


of Miranda may be explained, is — never entered my oats aa — 
never came into my head. STEEVENS. 


It ſhould rather mean to interfere, to winds 5 to buſy itſelf as fill 


uſed in the North, e. g. Don't meddle with mez i. e. * me alone, 
Don't moleſt me. RITSON. 


See + Howell's vw 1660, in v. to meddle; « ſe meſer de. „ 

| MALONE, 

I 11, tür! my. art.) Sir W. Ceeil., lord Burleigh , lord high 
treaſurer, &c, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. * he put off 


his gown at night, uſed to by, Lie fans, lord treaſurer. Fuller's 
| Holy State, p. 257. STEEVENS. 


9 -__ virtne of compaſſion — vun; the wed e 00 


part, the energetic quality; in a like ae * ys The virtue of 
| a plant 1 ts in the extract. JounsoN, : 


2 — that there is no ſoul — Thus i old 3 194 * 
but this is apparently defe dive. Mr. Rowe, and after him Dr. | 
| Warhurton, read that there is no ſoul loſt , without any notice of 
the variation, Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutes no foil, and Mr, Pope | 
rohen him. To come ſo near the right , and vet to miſs it, 3 
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No, not ſo much perdition as an hair, 


Betid to any creature in the veſſel ? 


Which thou heard'ſt cry, which thou ſaw ſt fink, 


Sit down; 


For thou muſt 1 now know further. | 


MIRA. Ry VVV often 


Begun to tell me what I am; but ſtopp'd 
= left me to a bootleſs inquiſition ; * 
Concluding, Stay, not yet. — 


PRO. e e not 0 come; 


The very minute bids thee ope thine ear. 
Obey, and be attentive. Can ſt thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell? 


I do not think thou can'ſt ; for then thou waſt not 


Out three years old. Fa 


Mina. 5 Ceitainly. fir, + can. 


unlucky : the author probably wrote no fait, no lain , no * | 


for” fo Ariel tells, | 


| Not a hair periſi' d; 


On their ſuſtaining garments not a roi. 
But freſher than before. 


And Gonzalo, The rarity of it is, that our. mw being drench'd © 


in the ſea, keep notwithſtanding their freſhneſs and gloſſes. Of this 
emendation I find that the author of notes on The Tempeſt had a 
glimpſe , but could not keep it. JOHNSON. 


— no ſoul — ) Such interruptions are not uncommon to 


Shakſpeare. He ſometimes begins a ſentence, and before he conclu- 


des it, entirely changes its conſtruction , becauſe another, more 


| forcible, occurs. As this change frequently happens in converſation, 
it ay be ſuffered to pals uncenſured in the language of the ſtage. 


Srnüvgns. 
3 not ſo wich perdition as an hair, 


| Betid to any creature in the v 10 —) Had a in his 
mind St. Paul's conſolatory ſpeech to the ſhip's company, where 


de aſſures them that though they were to ſuffer ſhipwreck « not an 
bair ſhould fall from the head of any of them?” Ads, xxvii. 34. 


Ariel afterwards fays, « Not @ hair periſh'd.” HoLT WHITE, 


1 Oat three years old.) i. e. Quite three years old, three years 
old fult-out , complete. 


So, in the 4th aQ: « And be 3 boy right out,” | STEEVENS. _ 


7 


1 


R 


PRO. By what? by any other houſe, or perſon? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 


Hath kept with. thy TEMEmPprances 


"MIA. e of; 
And rather like a dream , than an aſſurance 


That my remembrance warrants: Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me 1 


Pro. Thou had'ſt, and more, Miranda : A But 


how is it , 


That this lives in thy mind ? What ſeeſt thas 2170 | 


In the dark backward and abyſm of time! 24 


If thou remember'ſt aught , ere thou cam'ſt here, 
How thou cam'ſt here, thou may'ſt. 


N But that I do not. I 


Pro. Twelve years ſince, Miranda, twelve years 
ſince, 


Thy facher was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 


o Sir, are not you x my father? 
.- PRO. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She ſaid — thou waſt my daughter; and thy father 


Was duke of Milan; and his my heir 
A princels ; 2 no worſe iſſued, © 


4 — ablyſm of time? ) i. e. abyſs, 


This method of ſpelling the word, 1s common to other ancient 
| writers. They took it from the French abyſme, now written 
| ebims. So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: | | 

e And chaſe him from the deep abyſms below. ra 


$5 Twelve years fence , Miranda, twelve years fence, ) Tears, in 


the firſt inſtance, is uſed as a diflyUlable „ In the ſecond as a mono- 
_ fyllable. But this, I believe, is a licence n to the proledy 
_ e STEEVENS. | 


6 A princeſs; — no worſe iſſued. ) The old copy reads — 


« And Princes. For the trivial change in the text I am anfwer- 


able. Iſſued is deſcended. So, in Greene's Card of Fancy , 1608: 
e BeT 66 For I am by birth a gentleman , and Yes of wen pram” 


Nc. STESVENS, 


By foul play, as thou ſay l, were we heay' d thence; 5 
But bleſſedly KOIP hither, 


To think of the teen 7 that I have turn d you to, 
Which is from my remembrance leute you, 


I pray thee, mark me, — that a brother ſhould 
Be fo perfidious! — he whom, next thyſelf, 


In dignity, and , for the Rberal ants, 
Without a parallel; thoſe being all my duay, 
The government I caſt upon my brother 

And to my ſtate grew firanger, being tranſported, 
And raptin ſecret ſtudies. Thy falſe uncle — 
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Mina. Gy OO © the heavens! 
What foul play had we, that we came from thence? 
Or bleſſed was't, we did * 


PRO. | Both, both, my girl : 


MIR a. O, my heart bleeds 


e . wo 
Pao. My brother, : and thy. uncle. f cala N 


Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 
The manage of my ate ; as , at that time, 
Through all the ſigniories it was the nt, 
And Proſpero the prime duke; being ſo reputed 


Doſt thou attend me * 5 
Min A. Sir, moſt heedfully. 


PRO. Being once e perfected how to grant ſaits 
How to deny them > whom to advance, and whom * 
To traſh for over-wopping; new created os” 


3 teen 1 is ſotrow, grief, oudle. 80, in Roms and Juli, | 
e — to my teen be it ſpoken.” STEEVENS. | 
36: +" apilap to advance, and whom —) The old copy hab who 
In both Pres, torrefied by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
1 MALONE, 
9 To traſh for over-topping ; ) To traſh, as Dr. Warburton obſerves, 
10 to cut away the Fuperaubhes. 1 werd I have met with in 
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The creatures « thae were mine; 1 ſay, « or chang d 
chem, | | hs: 


1-4 | 
books containing direQions for gardeners, publiſhed in the time 
of queen Elizabeth. 
The preſent extlaniation may be conntenanced by the following 
ren in Warner's Albion's England , 1602; B. X. ch. 57: 
% Who ſuffreth none by might, by wealth or blood to overtopp, 
« Himſelf gives all preferment, and whom liſteth him doth lop. 
4 1 in our author's K. Richard II: * 
« Go thou, and, like an executioner , 
% Cut off the heads of too- faſt-growing ſprays 
« That look too lofty in our commonwealth.” 
Warton's note, however, an — « {raſh for his quick 
N Logs in the ſecond act of Othello, leaves my interpretation 
of this paſſage ſomewhat diſputable. | 
Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that to traſh for overtopping , % may mean 


\ 


to lop them, becauſe, they did overtop „or in order to prevent them 
from overtopping. So Lucetta, in the ſecond ſcene of The Two | 


| Gentlemen of Verona, ſays | 

| « I was taken up for aging hm FRO 8 

4 Yet here they ſhall not lie, or catching cold. S | 
That is, left they ſhould catch cold. See Mr, Maſon's note on 
this paſlage. - GR 
In another place (a note on Othello Mr. M. Maſon. obſerves 
that Shakſpeare had probably in view , when he wrote the paſſage 
before us, « the manner in which Tarquin conveyed to Sextus 
| his advice to deſtroy the principal citizens of Gabii, by ſtriking 
off, in the preſence of his mefſengers, the heads of all the talleſt 
poppies, as he walked with them in his garden. STEEVENS. 


I think this phraſe means — « to corre& for too much haugh- 
tinels or overbearing.” It is uſed by ſportſmen i in the North when 
they corre a. dog for miſbehaviour in purſuing the game. 
This explanation i is warranted by the following paſſage in Othello, 
Ad U. lc. i: 
If this poor raſh of Venice , 7 whom I traſh 

be For his quick hunting,” _ | 
1 was not till after I had made this RE WEY that I aw Mr. War- 
ton” s note on the above lines in OR which corroborates it. 

9 | ae | DQuce. 


| A traſh i is a term fill in wh imong kenny 1 to denote a piece 
of leather, couples, or any other weight faſtened round the neck 
of a dog, when his ſpeed is ſuperior to the reſt of * W i. e 
yp when wy . them, When he tunfs 100 talen, 
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Or elſe new „ form? d them : having both the ** 
Of officer aud office, ſet all hs Lf 
To what tune pleas' d his ear; that now he was 


The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 


And ſuck'd my verdure c out on't.— 1 attend ſt 
as, | 


1 pray thee, mark me 


MIRA. . 1004 Sir, I 40 


PRO. Ithus negleding wordly ends. all dedicate . 
To cloſeneſs, and the bettering of my mind 
With that, which, but by being fo retir'd, 
O'er-priz d all popular rate, in my falſe brother 
Awak'd an evil nature: and my truſt, 
Like a good parent,“ did beget of him 


A falſhood, in its contrary as great 


As my truſt was; which had, indeed, no limit, 


A confidence ſans bound. He being thus lorded. 


Not only with what my revenue 9 


. both the 5 . This is meant ati 17 for 8280 the 5 


| harpſichord, ſpinnet, or virgioal we call it nowa tuning hammer. 


Six J. HAWKINS. 


3 07 Officer ond EY ſet all hearts DX The old copy reads — 
4e all (8: :'th' ſlate,” but redundantly in regard to metre, and 
unneceffarily reſpetting ſenſe; for what hearts, except ſuch as 
were i'th' flate, could Alonſo incline to his purpoſes ? 

I have followed the advice of Mr. Ritſon, who judiciouſly pro- 
poſes to omit the words now ejeded from che text. STEEVENS. | 


4 I pray thee, mark me.) In the old copy, theſe words are the 


beginning of proſpero's next ſpeech; but, for the reſtoration of 
| metre, I have changed their place, STEEVENS. 


3 T thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate Goh, The old copy 


| has —« dedicated; but we ſhould read, as in the preſent text, 


« — dedicate.” Thus in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Prayers from faſting maids, whoſe minds are dedicate 
« To nothing temporal.” RITSON, 


6 Like à good parent, &c.) Alluding to the 8 chat a 
father above the common rate of men has commonly a ſon vow 
it, Heroum filii noxe. | Jounson. | 


„„ 
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But what my power might elſe exact, — like one, 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made ſuch a finner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie, — he did believe 
He was the duke; out of the ſubſtitution, 
And executing the outward face of royalty, 
Wiith all prerogative : — Hence his ambition X 
Growing. — Doſt hear? 


Mika. Your tale, fir, would cure deafneſs, 


PRO. To have no ſcreen between this part he | 
play'd 


And din he play'd it for, be needs wall be 
Abſolute Milan: Me, poor man! — my library 
Was dukedom large enough; of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapadle: confederates | 
(So dry he was for ſway *) with the king of Naples, 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow'd, ( alas, Poor Milan!) 
To moſt . en, 


6 | | rn like one, 
"Who lone, unto truth , | by telling of it, 
| Made fuck @ ſinner of his memory, | 
To credit his own lie.) There is, Pi 2 no correlative, to 
which the word it can with grammatical propriety belong. Lie, 
however, ſeems to have been the correlative to which the Poet 
meant to refer, however ungrammatically, 


The old copy reads — « inte truth.“ The neceſſary corredion 
was made by Dr. Warburton. STEEVENS. 


7 He was the duke; out of the ſubſtitution, ) The old copy 3 
« He was indeed the duke. I have omitted the word indeed, for 


the lake of metre. 1 reader ſhould place his emphafis on — was. 
| 4 | S STEEVENS. 

3 (So thy he was for 590011 S. 80 thirſy. The expreſſion, 
I am told, is not uncommon in 55 midland counties. Thus in 
Leiceſler's Commonzwealth : « againſt tne deſignments of the haſty 
Erle Who thirfieth à kingdome with great intemperance.'* Again, 
in Iroilus and ms * 0 His ambition is dry,” STEEVENS, | 
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Me, and thy crying ſelf. 
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MirA. 0 the heavens! 
PRO. Mark his condition, and the event; 1 then 
tell me, | 
If this might be a brother. 


MIRA. 1 ſhows . 


To think but nobly * of my grandmother : 
Good wombs have borne bad ſons. 


PRO. Now the condition. 


This king of Naples, being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's . 11 
Which was, that he in lieu o' the premiſes,“ 

Of homage, and I know not how much tribute. 


Should preſently extirpate me and mine 


Out of the dukedom; and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honouts, on my brother: Whereon, 
A treacherous army levy'd, one midnight 


Fated to the purpoſe, did Antonio open 


The. gates of Milan; and, i' the dead of darkneſs, 


The miniſters for the purpoſe hurried thence 


MIRA. Alack, for Nr 
I, not rememb ring how I cried out then, 5 


Wil cry it ober again; it is a hint,“ 


2 To think but nobly — } But, in this place, Ggnifies theraih than, | 
 STEEVENS. 


in lieu o' the ls, Le. ) In lieu of, means here, in con- 
ſideration of; an unuſual accep tation of the word. So, in 


Fletcher's Propheteſs , the chorus, ſpeaking of Drufilla, ſays— 


« But takes their oaths, in lieu of her aſſiſtance, 
6 That they ſhall” not AIR to touch their lives.” | 
M. MASON. 
15 — cried out —} 8 we ſnould read — eried on +. STEEVENS. 
7 — a hint, Hint is Juggefton.. So, in the beginning ſpeech. 
of = ſecond a8: SER Eh Noh Re 
« — our hint of woe 

« Is common —. 


8 1 
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That wrings mine eyes. ; 1 
PRO. Hear a little further, 
And then [I'll bring thee to the preſent buſineſs 


Which now's upon us; without the which, this 


ſtory 


Were moſt impertinent. 


MIRA. W herefore did they n not 
That hour deſtroy us? 


TTT 


My tale provokes that queſtion, Dear, bans dur 


not; 


1 So dear the love my people bore me) nor ſet 
A mark ſo bloody on the buſineſs; but 


With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 


In few, they hurried us aboard a bark; 
Bore us ſome es” to ſea ; where. they pre- 


par'd 


A rotten carcaſs of a boat, o not  rigg d. 
Nor tackle, ſail, nor maſt; the very rats 


very 151 it: ? there they ah us, 


A Gmilas thought occurs in ; Antony nd cup, AQ v. ſc. 
« — it is a tidings _ 
To waſh the eyes of kings.” STEEVENS. 
1 That wrings mine eyes. ) i. e. ſqueezes the water out of them. 
The old copy reads — 
„ That wrings mine eyes to Fo 


To what? every reader will aſk. I have therefors, 1 thi 


advice of Dr. Farmer, omitted theſe words, which are unneceſſary 


To wring, in the ſenſe I contend for, occurs in the Merry 


his waſher, and his wringer.” STEEVENS, 


'& — of a boat, The old copy reads — of a butt. Henry. 
» was correQed by Mr. Rowe, MALONE, | 5 


— had quit it: ) Old copy.” — have quit it. Correded by 


ir Rowe. MALONE. 


— 


to the metre; kear, at the beginning of the next |" Ipeach, being 
uſed as a diſſyllable. 


Wives of Windſor, AR, I. ſc. ii: « his cook, or his un or 


a 
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To cry to the ſea that roar'd to us; to fi gh 
To the winds, whoſe pity, ſighing back again, 


Did us but loving wrong. 


MIRA. YO Alack! what trouble 


Was I then to you! 


— 


— O! a FO WRT I 


Thou waſt, that did preſerve me ! Thou aan 


ie 


Infuſed with a fortitude from PNAS, | 
When I have deck' d the ſea? with "Ie; full fle; $ 


E) To cry to the VE that roar 4 to us; ) This conceit occurs again 1 
in the Winter's Tale: — « How the poor ſouls roar' ', 1 the ſea 


moc d them, „» Kc. STEEVENS. 


9 — deck'd the fea —) To deck the fea, if PR LION to oven 


adorn, or dignify, is indeed ridiculous, but the original import 


of the verb deck is, to cover; ſo in ſome parts they yet ſay deck the 


table. This ſenſe may be borne, but perhaps the poet wrote fleck'd, 


which I think is ſtill uſed in ruſtic language of drops falling upon 


water. Dr. Warburton reads wee 4 ; the ene edition brack's. 


' Jounson, 
Fee p. 61. ene of Beer, ſays, «So the wedeln, 

« Or covering of beer came to be called berham, and afterwards 

% barme. This very well ſupports Dr. Johnſon's explanation. 


The following paflage in Antony and Cleopatra may countenance 
the verb deck in its common acceptation : 


„ — do not pleaſe tharp fate / 


« To grace it with your ſorrows." 


7 What ! 1s this but decking it with tears; | 


Again, our author's Caliban ſays, AQ Hl. fe. i ii: 
« — He has brave utenſils, 


« Which, when he has a Ae, he Il deck e. mw 
 STEEVENS, | 


To deck, 1 am told, Tr in the North, to ſprinkle. See 
Ray's Dicr, of North Country words, in verb. to deg, and to deck ; 


and his Dicr. of South Country words, in verb dag, The latter 


_ Egnifies dew upon the graſs; — hence daggle-tailed. In Cole's Latin 


Dictionary, 1679, we find — « Fo dag, collutulo, irroro.“ MALONE. 


A correſpondent, who ſigns himſelf Eboracenfi. is, propoſes that 


: this conteſted word ſhould be printed degg d, which, ſays he, N 


ſignifies ſprinkled, and is in daily uſe in the North of England. 


| When 9 a have been walked are too much: dried, it is | 


"WY 
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Under my burden groan d; which rais K in me 


2 SS undergoing ſtomach,“ to bear up 
. Againſt what ſhould us. \ 
Mika. e Ho- came we aſhore? 


PO. By Providence divine. 
some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that | 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, _ 


Out of his charity, (who being then . 
- Maſter of this deſign, ) did "Bee. us; * with 


8 it to | moiſten them before they can be ironed, which is - 


a always done by ſprinkling ; this eee the” maidens univerſally 
call degging. ReED. 


A un dergoing ſtomach. q Stomach is i Klee ellen. 80 
Horace, ** — gravem pelidæ ſtomac hum. STEEVENS, 


1 Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 1 
Out of his charity, ( who being then appointed © 20 | 
Ma ſter of this defign, ) did give us;) Mr. Steevens has tak | 
that we might better read — hz being then appointed; and ſo we 
ſhould certainly naw write: but the reading of the old copy is the 
true one, that mode of phraſeology N the idiom of . 8 
fime. So, in the Winter's Tale: 
« — This your ſon-in-law, _ | 5 
And ſon unto the king, ( whom heavens dire ding,) 
| « Is rroth- -plight to your daughter,” 5 
= Again, in Cortolanus : | 
| „ — Waving thy hand, 1 
% Which often, thus, correBing thy out kart, 
« Now humble as the ripeſt mulberry, = 
ny . will uot Kol the handling ; ; OT, fay to ha S ' ke, 
| MALONE, 


I barn left the ws” in queſion, 28 1 found it, though with 
gender reliance on its integrity. 
What Mr. Malone has ſtyled « the idiom of Shakſpeare' 8 time, wo 
ean ſcarce deſerve ſo creditable a diſtinction. It ſhould. be re- 
1 membered that the inſtances adduced by him in ſupport of his 
"= poſition, are not from the early quartos which he prefers on the 
| ſcore of accuracy, buy | from the folio 1623, the INACEUTAcy - of 
which, with equal ju gment he has cenſured. | 
4 The geuuine idiom of our language, at its different periods, can 
only be alcertained by reference to e writers whoſe 


K 
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Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 


Which ſince have ſteaded much : fo, of Arcen 


tlenels, 5 
Knowing 1 lov' 4 my books, he furniſh'd me, 
From my own library, with volumes that 
1 Prize above my dukedom. 


8 | *Would 1 ike 
But ever ſee that man! nn EN, 
Pao. „ BEE | Now I ariſe: *— 


works were Acilfully reviſed as they. paſſed through the viel; and | 
are therefore unſuſpe&ed of corruption. + A ſufficient number of 


| ſuch books are before us. If they ſupply examples of phraſeology 


reſembling that which Mr. Malone would eftabliſh, there is an 
end of controverſy between us: Let, however, the diſputed phra- 
ſes be brought to their teſt before they are admitted; for I utterly | 


refuſe to accept the jargon of theatres and the miſtakes of printers, 
as the idiom or grammar of the age in which Shakſpeare wrote. 


Every groſs departure from literary rules may be countenanced, 
if we are permitted to draw examples from vitiated pages ; and 
our readers, as often as they meet with reſtorations founded on 
ſuch authorities, may juſtly Is with. N 2 — 4 ae . = 


come again.” STEEVENS.— . CN 


14 Now I ariſe:) Why does Froſpers ariſe? or, if he does it to 
eaſe. himſelf by change of poſture, why need he interrupt his narra- 
tive to tell his daughter of it ? Perhaps theſe words NOR 3 


Miranda, and we ſhould read; 
: Mir. Would I might | 
But ever ſee that man! — Now 1 WY 
Pro. Sit till, aud hear the laſt of our ſea-ſorrow: 


Proſpero, in p. 13. had direQed his daughter to fit down, and 
learn the whole of this hiſtory ; having previoully by ſome magical 


charm difpoled her to fall aſleep. He is watching the 1 of 


this charm; and in the mean time tells her a long ſtory, often 
aſking her whether her attention be ſtill awake. The ſtory being 


ended (as Miranda ſuppoſes) with their coming ou ſhore, and 


partaking of the conveniences piovided for them by the loyal 


humanity of Gonzalo, ſhe therefore firſt expreſſes a wiſh to ſee the | 


good old man, and then obſerves that ſhe may now ariſe, as the 
ſtory is done. Proſpero, ſurpriſed that his charm does not yet 
work, bids her fit Hill; and then enters on freſh matter to amuſe 


the ENS, fing her e the knew before) that he had been her 
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06 |  DYFMNMPR 8 T. 


Sit ſill, and hear the laſt of our ſea- ſorrow. 
Here in this iſland we arriv'd; and here 
Have I, thy ſchool-maſter, made thee more profit 
Than other princes * can, that have more time 
: For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful, 


Mina. Heavens thank you for't! And now, I 
pray you, fir, 


(For ſtill 'tis beating in my mind) your reaſon. 
For railing this ſea-ſtorm ? _ 


Pro. „ Know tlins 1 forth. — 
By accident moſt range, bountiful fortune, 

Now my dear lady,“ hath mine enemies 
Brought to this ſhore: and by my Preſcience 
J find my zenith doth depend upon 

A moſt auſpicious ſtar; whoſe influence 

If now I court not, but omit,” my fortunes 


Will ever after droop. — Here ceaſe more quetions ; ; 
: Thou art inclin d to fleep; tis a good dulneſs,” 


tutor, ke. But ſoon perceiving her drowſineſs coming on, he breaks | 
oF abruptly, and leaves her fill ſulting to her ſlumbers. Blacks TOxR. 95 
As the words — «now I ariſe” — may lignify, now I riſe in 5 
my narration,” «now my ſtory heightens in its conſequence,” 1 

have left the paſſage in queſtion, undiſturbed. We ſtill ſay, chat 
the intereſt of a drama riſts or declines. STEEVENS. | 


#3 — princes —) The firft folio reads, — princeſſe. HenLEy, 
Corteted by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


6 Now my dear lady,) i. e. now my auſpicious miflreſe. Srezvens. 
7 — I find my zenith doth depend upon | 
A moſt auſpicious flar ; whoſe influence _ 

IF now I court not , but omit, &c.) So, in Julius Cafors 

e There is a tide in the «Fairs of wa. = 
„% Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 5 8 
« Omitted, all the voyage of their F | „ 
10 Is bound in ſhallows aud in miſeries.“ MALOxE. 


$ — 'tis à good dulneſs,] Dr. Warburton rightly obſerves, that 
this Dcepineſs, which Proſpero by his art had brought upon 
Miranda, and of which he knew not how ſoon the effe& would 
| begin, makes him queſtion ber ſo non whether the 3 is attentive 
to his ſtory. neten. | 


b 
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and give it way; — 1 know thou at not 

choc. _ ( Miranva fleeps. 

Come away, ſervant, come: 1 am h 
. my Ariel; come. 


Enter Anil. 5 


Au. All hail, great maſter! grave fir, hail! 1 
77 eee 

To anſwer thy beſt pleuſtthe; be't to fly,” 
To ſwim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds; to uy ſirong 38 1 taſk : 
Ariel, and all his quality.“. 


PRO. „„ Halt thou, 1 irit, 
Perform'd to point 4 the tempeſt that 1 bade thee * ? 


Anl. To every article. 


9 All hail, * 1 ! grave &; hail ! I.come | 
B anſwer thy befi pleaſure 3 be't to 0 929 Imitated by 
e in The Faithful Shepherdeſs : | | 


e — tell me ſweeteſt, 
„% What new ſervice now is meeteſt 
% For the ſatyre; ſhall I firay 
« In the middle ayre, and ſtay 
« The failing racke, or nimbly take | 
* Hold by the moone, and gently make 
« Suit to the pale queene of night, | 
For a beame to give me light? 
é Shall I dive into the ſea, 
« And bring thee coral, making way 
=? Through the riſing waves," c. HENLEY. 


2 Onthecurl'd clouds ; ) So, in Timon — Criſp heaven. STEEVENS. 


3 — and all his quality.) 1, e. all his confederates, all who are 
of the ſame profeſhon. So, in Hamlet: 

4 Come, give us a tafle of "up quality.” see notes on wis 0 

paſſage. STEEVENS. | OD 


+ Perform'd to point ee) i. e. to the minuteft articles 
So, iu the Clances, by Beaumont and W 5 
e — are you all fit? 
10 "TS Point, lr.“ STERVENS.. 


"INN : TEMPEST. 
1 bolded the king's ip; now on the denk; * 


Now in the waiſt, 6 the deck, in every cabin, 
1 flam'd amazement: Sometimes, I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; “ on the cop-maſt, 


The yards and bowſprit, would 1 flame diſtinctly, | 


Then meet, and join: Jove's An the 
precurſors | 
O' the dreadful thunder- claps,* more momentary 


And ſight-out- running were not: The fte, and 


cracks 


Of ſulphurous roaring, the maſk: mi ghty N 


Seem'd to beſiege, and make his bold waves 1 
Vea, his dread trident ſhake.? 


Pro. 5 My brave ſpirit! 


1 — mow on the beak, ) The beak was 2 K potted W at 


the head of the ancient gallies; it is 15 mow for the Oe, 
or the boltſprit. JOHNSON, | | | 


„ Now in the waiſt,) The part between the, quarter-deck 3 aud 
: the forecaſtle. JOHNSON, 5 


7 Sometimes, I'd divide, 


And burn in many places ; ) perhaps our Cans when hs wrote 


a lines, remembered the following paſſage in Hackluyt's 


 Poyages, 1598: do remember that in the great and boyfſterous 


d ſtorme of this foule weather, in the night there came upon 
d the toppe of our maine yard and maine-maſt a certaine little 
light, much like unto the light of a little candle, which the 


% Spaniards call the Cuerpo Santo, This light continued aboord our 


* ſhip about three houres, flying from maſte to maſte, and from 
„ top to top; and ſometimes it wouls be i in two or three places at once. 


| | MALONE. 
Hs Burton 65500 that the Spirits of fre, in form of fire-drakes and 
blazing ſtars, « oftentimes fit on [hip-maſts,” Te. Melanch: P. I. 


8 2. p. 30. edit. 1632. T. WARTON., — 8 


* precurſors. w"_ | 
' the dreadful thunder- laps, ) So, in King Lear? 


2 5 « Vant couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts.“ green. 


9 Yea, his dread trident ſhake. ) Leſt the metre ſhould appear 
| define” it is neceſſary to apprize the reader, that in Warwickſhire 
and other midland counties, ſhake is ſtill pronounced by the com- 


mon people as if it was written — ſhacke, a diſſyllable. FARMER, 


t | 


Who was ſo. 175 ſo conſtant, that this coil 


Would not. infect his reaſon ! 


 AR1. Not a ſoul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and play'd 


Some tricks of deſperation : All, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit he 


veſſel,“ 


Then all a-fire with me: the king 8 fois; Ferdingud, | 


With hair up- -ſtaring (then like reeds, not hair) | 
Was the firſt man that leap'd; cried, Hall is _ 
And all the devils are here. . 


Pro. | Why, that's 8 my ſpirit? ! 
But was not this ey ſhore? | 

ART. 5 Cloſe by, my maſter. 

PRO. But are Tory" Ariel ſafe? _ 

ARI. Net a hair periſh” d; 


On their ſuſtaining * garments not a blemiſh, 
But freſher than before: and as thou bad'ſt me, 


In troops J have diſpers d them bout the ille: 


2 But felt a fever of the mad, ) If it be at all neceſſary to n 


: ke meaning, it is this: Not @ ſoul but felt fuck a fever as madmes 


feet, when the frantick fit ts upon them, STEEVENS. 


3 — and quit the veſſel, ) Quit 1 is, I think, here uſed for quitted, 
80, in K. Lear : 


«'— 'Twas he inform'd againſt him, 


« And quit the houſe on purpoſe, that their puniſhment 
« Might have the freer courſe.” _ 


1 King Henry VI. P. I. lift, for lifted : 


_« He ne'er liſt up his hand, but conquered.“ 1 3 
4 — ſuſtaining — ) i. e. their garments that bore em up: ane. 


ſupported them. 80, in K. Lear, Act IV. ſc. i iy: 


« In our fuftining corn. 


Again, in Hamlet: 


44 — Her ade ns wide, 1 N 
10 And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up.. 
Mr. M. Maſon, however, obſerves that «the word ſuſtaining in 


| this place does not mean ſupporting, but enduring ; and by their 


Juſraining garments, Ariel means their garments which bore, without 
being e the 5 of the ſea. STEEVENS, 


& TEMPEST. 


The king's ſon base I landed by himſelf; . 
Whom I left cooling of the air with fighs, 


In an odd angle of the ifle, and ſitting, 
_ His arms in this fad knot. 


F Of the kings ſhip, 
The mariners, fay, how thou haſt 1 d, 
And all the reſt o' the Heer? ES 


Al. e Safely i in harbour 
Is the king's ſhip; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dſt me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the flill-vex' d Bermoothes,! * there ang 8 hid: 


From the fin. vex'd. ts." Fletcher, . in his 9 


T Pleaſed, ſays, « The devil ſhould think of purchaſing that ege-ſhell to 


 viftual out @ witch for the Bermoothes.” Smith, in his account of theſe 
iſlands, p. 172, fays, « that the Bermudas were ſo fearful to the world, 
that many called them The Iſle of Devils. —P. 174. — to all feamen no 


les terrible than an inchanted den of furirs.” And no wonder, for the 


clime was extremely ſubje& to ſtorms and hurricanes; and the 
| Hflands were ſurrounded with ſcattered rocks lying ſhallowly hid 
under the ſurface of the water. WARBURTON. _ 


The epithet here applied to the Bermudas, will be beſt r | 
Rood by thoſe who have ſeen the chafing of the ſea over the rugged 
rocks by which they are ſurrounded , and which render acceſs to 

them fo dangerqus. It was in our poet's time the current opinion, 
that Bermudas was inhabited by monfers, and devils. — Setebos, the 


god of Caliban's dam, was an American devil, worſhipped by the 
giants of Fatagonia. HENLEY. | | 


Again, in Decker's If this be not a good Play, the Doi is in it, 
1612: « Sir, if you have made me tell a lye, they'll ſend me on a2 
| vayage to the iſland of Hogs and e the Bermudas. | 
STEEVENS. 

The opinion that n was hens with evil ſpirits con- 
tinued ſo late as the civil wars. In a little piece of Sir John Berk- 
inghead's, intitled, Two Centuries of Paul's Church-yard, una cum 
indice expurgatorio, &c. 12%, In page 62, under the title Caſes of 
Conſcience, is this: | 

« 34. Whether Barmwdeie a the partiament- houſe le under : 
one planet, ſeeing both are haunted with devils.” PERCY, 


Bermudas was on this account the cant name for ſome privileged 
place, in which the cheats and riotous bullies of Shakſpeare's time 
6 Wembled:: "80,0 in The Devil i is an Wo by Ben JENS. ; 
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The mariners all under hatches iow” d; 
Whom; with a charm join'd to their ſuffer' d labour, 
I have left aſleep: and for the reſt o' the fleet, 


Which 1 diſpers'd, they all have met 1 : 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote,“ 

Bound ſadly home for Naples; 

Suppoſing that they ſaw the king's ſhip wreck) d, 


And his great perſon periſh. 


. Ariel, thy charge oy 
ExaQly is perform'd ; but there's more work : 


What 1 18 the time 0 the day? 


Ahl. FN pPaſt the mid 5 \ 


PRO. At leaſt two glaſſes: The time twixt bx 
- and BOW; --< 
Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt preciouſly. 


Anf. Is there more toil? Since thou doſt give 
36. me pains, 


Let me remember thee hey thou haſt promy 'd; 
Which is not yet perform d me. 


© 11 1 he müll your quarter 
ee In the Bermudas? 


Again, in one of his Epiſtles: 


% Have their Bermudas, and their Araights | i a Strand.” 


| Again, in The Devil is an Aſs: 


_—_ I gave my word VTV 

a « For one that's run away to the Bermudas. Srxxvxxs. 
6 — - the Mediterrane flote, ) Flote is wave, Flot, Fr, | 

| STEEVENS, 


7 What : is the time o the day?) This alles needs not be diſ- 


turbed, it being common to aſk a queſtion, which the next moment 


enables us to anſwer: be that thinks it faulty, may. wil * | 
it thus: | 
Pro. What is the time o the 405 7 Pa the mid lian: 
Ari. Af leaſt two glaſſes. | 


Pro. The time twixt fix and now —, JounsoN, | 


Mr, Upton propoſes to regulate this paſſage differently : 


Ariel. Paſt the mid ſcaſon, at _ two cla. 5 
Trot. The time, kc. e 


30 TEMPEST, 


' Pro. How now? moody? 
What is't thou can'ſt demand? 

25 9 ee liberty. 

PRO. Before the time be out ? no more. 

BIS | I pia thee 
Remember, I bave done than worthy ſervice; 


Told thee no lies, made no miſtakings, ſerv'd® 
Without or grudge, or grumblings : thou didſt 


promiſe 
To bate me a full year. 1 
| Pro, KT Dot chou forger ® 


2 Told thee no lies, mode n0 mifeling fero 4 —} The old copy 
has — _ 
T Told thee no law; made thee no miſiakiogs, ſery'd —. „ 


The repetition of a word will be found a, oe miſtake in 
the ancient editios. RITSON. 


9 Doft thou forget —) That the | ae and condu& of Peofpars | 
may be underſtood, ſomething muſt be known of the ſyſtem of 
enchantment, which ſupplied all the marvellous found in the 
- romances of the middle ages. This ſyſtem ſeems to be founded 
on the opinion that the fallen ſpirits, having different degrees of 
guilt, had different habitatious allotted them at their expulſion, 
ſome being confined in hell, ſome (as Hooker, who deliyers the 
opinion of our poet's age, expreſſes it) diſperſed in air, ſome on 
earth , ſome in water, others in caves, dens, or minerals under the earth, 
Of theſe, ſome were more malignant and miſchievous than others. 
The earthy ſpirits ſeem to have been thought the moſt depraved, 
and the aerial the leaſt vitiated, Thus proſpero obſerves. of Ariel: 


e Thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 
To aft her earthy and abhorr'd commands. 


Over theſe ſpirits a power might be obtained by certain rites | 
performed or charms learned. This power was called The black Art, 
or Knowledge of Enchantment. The enchanter being ( as king James 
obſerves in his Demonology) one who commands the devil, whereas 
the witch ſerves kim. Thole who thought beſt of this art, the 
 exiftence of which was, I am afraid, believed very ſeriouſly, held, | 
that certain ſounds and charaQers had a phyſical power over ſpirits, 
and compelled their agency; others, who condemned the practice, 
Which in reality was ſurely never pradiſed, were of opinion, with 
more reaſon, that the power of charms aroſe only from compad, 
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From what a torment I did free thee * >. 


ARI. 5 | | No. | 
Pro. Thou doſt; and chinbeſt 5 
It much, to tread the ooze of the ſalt deep; 


Jo run upon the ſharp wind of the north; 


To do me buſineſs in the veins o' the earth, 


When it 1s bak'd with froſt. 


. VVV ſir. 


Pro. Thou lieſt, malignant OM Haſt thou . 


forgot 


The foul witch Sycorax,* who, with age, and envy, 
Was grown into a hoop! haſt thou forgot her? 


ART. No, fir. 


Pro. Thou haſt: Wh here wie ſhe born? 


5 Wan! tell me. 
ARI. Sir, in Argier.? 


- * 


and was no more than the ſpirits voluntarily allowed them for the 
ſeduction of man. The art was held by all, though not equally 


criminal, yet unlawful, and therefore Caſaubon, ſpeaking of one 


who had commerce with ſpirits, blames him, though he imagines 
him one of the beſt kind, who dealt with them by way of command. 
Thus Proſpero repents of his art in the laſt ſcene. The ſpirits were 
always conſidered as in ſome meaſure enſlaved to the enchauter, at 
leaſt for a time, aud as ſerving with rags aan : therefore Ariel 
erves, that the ſpirits 
| ſerve Proſpero with no good will, "ot hate him ee ow". OE 


fo often begs for liberty; and Caliban ob 


theſe trifles enough, JoHNs0N. 


„ The foul witch Sycorax, ) This 11 might has been cr : 
from Dionyſe Setile's Reporte of the laft Voyage of Captaine Frobijher, 
| I2mo, bl. I. 1577, He is ſpeaking of a woman found on one of 

the iſlands deſcribed, « The old wretch, whome diuers of our 

|  Saylers ſuppoſed to be a Diuell, or a Witcke, plucked off her 
buſkius, to ſee if ſhe were clouen- footed, and for her r 
bhewe aud deformitie, we Tet her goe. „ STEEVENS, | | 


3 — in Argier. ) Argier is the ancient Engliſh name for Algiers. 


Sec a pamphlet entitled, « A true Relation of the Travailes, &c. 
of William Davies, barber-ſurgeon, „ &c. 1614. In chis 1 a 
| chapter « ON ts Keri dee, Ke. of * „ Srxxvaxs. 8 


> 
% 


32 TEMPEST. 


"Pad: O, was ſhe ſo? I muſt, 
Once in a month, recount what thou haſt been, 
Which thou forget ſt. This damn d witch, Sycorax, 
For miſchiefs rr and ſorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know'ſt, was baniſh'd ; for one thing ſhe aid, : 
They would not take her life: Is not this true? 


Avi. Ay, . 
Pno. This blue- eV d hag was hither brought 
Voith child, 


And here was left by tbe Were Thou, my ſlave, 
As thou report'ſt thyſelf, waſt then her ſervant: 
And, for thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
| Refuſing her grand heſts, ſhe did confine thee, 

By help of her more potent miniſters, 

And in her moſt unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine; within which rift. 
Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 

A dozen years; within which ſpace ſhe died, 
And left thee there; where thou didſtventthygroans, 
As faſt as mill- Wheels ſtrike: Then was this iſland, 
(Save for the ſon that ſhe did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag- born) not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. _ 
Ry, ons Vis; Caliban her fon. 
P O. Dull ding” I ſay ſa: he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in ſervice. Thou beſt know'ſt 


What torment I did find thee in: thy groans 


Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breaſts | 
Of ever- angry bears; it was a torment _ 

To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo; it was mine art, 
When 1 arriv'd, and hear'd thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee 9 


AI binn ane maſter. 1 

PRO: If thou more murmur'ſt; I will rend an 5 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Tbou haſt howl'd yay N winters. 

Kl. | Pardon, maſter: 
T will be correſpondent t to command, = 
And do my 1 gently. 


Roe Do lo; and after two dye | 
I Vill diſcharge thee. 5 
ARI. That's my noble maſter ! 


What ſhall I do ? ſay what? what ſhall 1 do? 
| Pro. Go make thyſelf like to a nymph o. the ſea; 
Be ſubject to no fight but mine; inviſible 
To every eye- ball elſe.) Go, take this ſhape, 
And hither come in't: hence, with diligence.“ 1 
„ Exit ART. 


4 — to a a 0˙ the far) There Joes not appear to be ſuf- 
| ficient cauſe why Ariel ſhould aſſume this new hape, as he yas fo 
to be inviſible to all eyes but thoſe of Proſpero. STEEVENS, 
* Be ſubjef to no fight but mine; inviſible age | 
To every eye-ball elſe.) The old copy reads — _ | 
e Be ſubjed t to no ſight but Hine and mine: inviſible, ” xc. | 
But redundaucy in the firſt line, and the ridiculous precaution 
that Ariel ſhould not be invifible to himſelf , plainly prove that the N 
| words — and thine - — were the MT appr of ignorance. 
: | STEEVERS. | 
5 4s Go nokk thiſelf he a nymph 0' the fea 2 * ſubje | ' 
12 no ſight but thine and mine; invifible , &c.) The 8 1 
« be ſubje&.» — having beeu trausferred in the firſt) copy of this 
play to the latter of theſe lines, by the eareleſſneſs of the trauſcriber 
or printer, the editor of the ſecond folio , to ſupply the metre of 
the former, introduced the word to; —reading, «like to a nymph 
ol the ſea. „ The regulationthatl have made, ſhews that the addition, 
like many others made by that editor, was unneceflary. MALONE. 
My arrangement of this paſſage , admits the word to, which, 1 
think, was judiciouſiy reſtored * the editor of the ſecond folio. 5 
| © STEEVENS, 
6 And hither come in't : hence with diligence. ) The old copy reads — 
„ And hither come in't : go, hence with diligence. » 5 
The tranſcriber or compoſitor bed Wide che word £0 — 
preceding line. RITSON, | 


WE D 


84 T EMP Es r. 


Awake; dear heart, awake! thou haſt Rope * well; 
Awake? 


Mira. The frapgeticls? of your lor put 


| TREATIES in me. 


PROS: 54-2 - Shake it off: Come on; 
We II viſit Caliban, my llave, who never 


Yields us kind anſwer. 


Mika. n Tis a villain, kr, 


I do not love to ook on. 


PRO. | But, as tis, 


We cannot iniſs_ Kim: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood; - and ſerves in offices 
That profit us. What, ho! ave! Caliban ! 
Thou earth, thou ! ſpeak. 


Cal. (Within) There's wood enough whhia, 
Po. Come forth, I lay; there's other buſineſs 
for thee: 


g Come forth, thou tortoiſe! when? * 


7 The nemme — Why would a e ory produce 


| Dleep? | believe experience will prove, that any violent agitation of 


the mind eafily ſublides in lumber, eſpecially when, as in Proſ- 


| pero's relation, the laſt images are pleaſing. JonnsoN. 


The poet ſeems to have been apprehenſive that the audience, as 


well as Mirauda, would fleep over this long but neceſlary tale, and 
| therefore ſtrives to break it. Firſt, by making Proſpero diveſt 
- himſelf of his magic robe and wand: then by waking her atten- 
tion no leſs than fax times by verbal interruption : then by varying 
| the action when he riſes and bids her continue fitting : and laftly, 
dy carrying on che bufineſs of the fable while Miranda fleeps, by 
which ſhe is continued on the hs © till the A has A tor her 


5 mow. WARNER, 


TW cannot miſs lim) That! Is, we cannot do without him. 
| af M. MASON. 
| This provincial expreſſion 1 dun uſed in the midland counties. 
| |  MALONE, 
" "pe forth, thou tortoiſe! 1 This interrogation, indicative 


of impatience in the higheſt degree, occurs alſo in K. Richard II. 
AQl. fe. i: « Wann, "As" See note on | this 6 poboge. 


TEMPEST. 3% 


Re-enter ARIEL, like a water-nymph. 


Fine apparition ! My quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. 


— 


A My lord, it ſhall be abt; ( Exit. 
| Pko. Thou poiſonous llave, got by the devil 
% 


Upon thy wicked dam, come forth! 


1 Carman, 


Car. As wicked dew as cer my mother bruſh'd | 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both! * a ſouth- welt blow on IN. 


Ang bliſter you all o'er ! 


In W 8 ſummons to | Caliban, however, as it ſtands in the 
old copy, the word forth ( which I bave repeated for the fake of 
metre) is wanting. STEEVENS. f 

2 Cal. As wicked dew, as &er my mother bruſt' d 
| With raven's feather from unwholeſome fa, 2 Wy 

Drop on you both!) It was a tradition, it ſeems, that 


lord Falkland. lord C. * Vaughan, and Mr. Selden, concurred 
in obſerving, chat Shak 


eare had not only found out a new 
character . His Caliban, but had alſo deviſed and adapted a new 


manner of language for that character. What they meant by it, 
without doubt, was, that Shakſpeare gave his language a certain 


groteſque air of te ſavage and antique; which it certainly has. 
But Dr. Bentley, took this, of a new language, literally; for 


| ſpeaking of a phraſe in Milton, which he ſuppoſed altogether abſurd 
and unmeaning, he ſays, Satan had not the privilege as Caliban in 
| Shakſpeare, to uſe new. phraſe and diflion unknown to all others — 
—and 1 7 — to Practiſe diſtances is Hill @ Caliban file. Note on 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, I. iv. v. 945. But I know of no ſuch Caliban 
ſtile in Shakſpeare, that hath new phraſe and dition unknown to 


8 all others. WARBURTON. 


Whence thefe critics derived : notion ofa new language appro- 
priated to Calibau, I cannot find: they certainly miſtook brutality 


of fentiment for uucouthneſs of words. Caliban had learned to 


fpeak of Proſpero, and his daughter; he had no names for the ſun 
and moon before their arrival, and could not have invented a 
language of his own, without more-underſtanding than Shakſpeare 


bas tought it proper to > befiow upon him. His dition is indeed + 


D 2 


— — — a — — — 


— 


} 
| 
| 
3 
I 


36 TEMPEST. 


Pro. For this, be ſure, to- night thou ſhalt have 
_ cramps, 


| Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen ts breath up; ; Abs 
Shall, for chat vaſt of night that chey 5 Wark 25 


| e bude by the gloomineſs of his temper, and the ma- 


lignity of his purpoſes ; but let any other being entertain the ſame 
thoughts, and he will find . eaſily iue 3 in the ſame expreffions. 
JOHNSON. 


4s wicked PER Wicked ; kinks baneful qualities. So Spenſer 


| ſays, wicked weed; ſo, in oppokition, we ſay herbs or medicines. 
| have virturs, Bacon mentions virtuous 8 and e virtuous 
Lieb.  Jouns0N. | 


so, in the Boo le of Haukyng, xc. bl. I. no date» 10 If a kat 
« fellon be ſwollen in ſuch manner that a man may hele it, the 


d hauke ſhall not dye. Under K. Henry VI. the parliament 
petitioned againſt hops, as a wicked weed. See Fuller's Worthies: 
Eſſex. STEEVENS. | Hs DR Ing FRe- 97-4 wand 


3 — urchins ) i. e. hedgehogs. 2 
Urchins are enumerated by Reginald Scott among othet terrific | 


3 55 beings. So, in Chapman's May Day, 1611: 


« to fold chyſelf up like an urchin. » 


Again, in Selimus Emperor of the Turks, 1638: 


« What, are the urchins crept out of their dens, 

% Under the condud of this porcupine!» | 
 Urckins are perhaps here put for fairies, Milton in his Maſque 
ſpeaks of « urchin blaſts, „ and we {till call any little dwarfith child, 
an urchin, The word occurs again in the next ad. The echinus , 
or ſea hedge- hog, is ſtill denominated the urching, STEEVENS. 


In the M. W. of Windſor we have « urchins, ouphes, and fairies ; „ 


1 and the paſſage to which Mr. Steevens alludes. POO: 1 chink, 
that urchins here ſignifies beings of the fairy kind : 


| « His ſpirits hear me, 
10 A0 yet Ineeis muſt curſe; but they' Il nor pinch, 
6 Fright: me with eln -/hews, pitch me rYthe mire,» Ke. 


MALONE. | 
In ſupport of Mr. Sieevens's note, which does not appear "45 


| fa dory io Mr, Malone, take the following proofs from Hormannj 
Pulgaria, 4to 1515. p. 109: — « Urchyns or Hedgehoggis, full of 
ſharpe pryckillys, whan they know that hey be hunted, make them 


_ Tounde lyke a balle. » — Le — 6 e Rav longer br 
thau urehyns, „ DOUCE, 


+ — for that vaſt of night that % may work 12 The * 7 right 


TEMPEST. e 


All exerciſe on thee: thou ſhalt be pinch'd 


As thick as honey-combs, each pinch x more fling- 


7 ing | 
Than bees that made them. 
r I muſt eat my ner: 
This iſland's mine, by Sycorax my mother, 


Which thou abt from me. When thou came 
| : firſt, 5 | 


Thou firok'dfi me, and madſt much of me; 


would'ſt give me 
Wines with berries in't; and teach me "how 
To name the bigger light, and how the leſs, 


That burn by day and night: and then I lov'd thee, : 


And ſhew. d thee Alt the 8 < o' the iſle, 


means the Mok which! is naturally empty and deferted, -whthoue 
action, or when all things lying in ſleep and ſilence, makes an 


world appear one great uninhabited waſte, So, in Hamlet: 
« In the dead waſte and middle of the night. 3 
It has a meaning like of nox vaſta. 


Perhaps, however, it may be uſed with a fignifieation ſomewhat 


different, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 160g; 
e Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke the ſurges.” 


Vaſtum is likewiſe the ancient law term far waſte uncultivated 


land; and, with this meaning, vaſt 1 is uſed by N in his 
Sad of Night, 1394 Ü 
| % —When unlightſome , vaſt, and indigeſt, 
« The formeleſs matter of this world did lye.” 


It ſhould be remembered, that, in the pneumatology of former 


ages, theſe particulars were ſettled with the moſt minute exactneſs, 
and the different kinds of viſionary beingz had different allotments 


of time ſuitable to the variety orconſequence of their employments, / 


During theſe ſpaces, they were at liberty to ad, but were always 


obliged to leave off at a certain hour, that they might not interfere 
in that portion of night which belonged to others. Among theſe, 


. we may ſuppoſe urchins to have had a part fubjeded to their domi- 
nion. To this limitation of time Shakſpeare alludes again in K. Lear: 
He begins at curfew, and walks till the ſecond cock.“ STEEVENS. 


Tead— 


6 Which thou ab from me. When thou cam'ſt here firſt. 


'D 3. 


2 


i Which thou tak'ft from me. When thou cameſt fir, ) We 3285 


— ̃ il — - — — — — - 
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38 TEM p E s T. 
The freſh ſprings, brine Pin babe place, and 


fertile; 


Curſed be 1 that did fo All the charms * 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 

For J am all the ſubjefs that you have; OE 

Which firſt was mine own king: and here you ſty 1 me 


In this hard rock, e you do keep from me £ 


The reſt of the iſland. 


Pro. | Thou moſt wing fave, 


Whom ſtripes may move, not kindneſs: 1 have 


us'd thee, 


5 Filch as thou art, with human care; and lodg d 


thee 


In mine own cell, till mou didſt ſeck to violate 
THE, honour of my child. 


Can. O ho, O ho!7 —"'wou Fs it had 3 done! : 


Thou didſt prevent me; I had * elſe 
This iſle with Calibans. 


— Abhorred ſlave: : 


Which any print of goodneſs will not take, 
Being capable of all ill! 1 pace thee, : 


i: 6 adit the er The latier ed like many others of the 


ſame kind, is here uſed as a diſſyllable. MALONE. | 
Why ſhould we encourage a ſuppoſition which no inſtance what- 
ever countenances? viz. that charms was uſed as a diſſyllable. The 
verſe is complete without ſuch an effort to prolong it: N 8 
„ Cuiſed | be I | that did [ ſo! all | the charms—." 
STEEVENS, 


De 7-8 ho, 0 ko!) This ſavage exclamation was originally and con- 
ſtantly appropriated by the writers of our ancient Myſteries and 
Moralities, to the Devil; and has, in this inſtance, been transferred 
to, his deſcendant Caliban, | STEEVENS, $5 | 


8 Abhorred ſlave; ) This ſpeech, which the old copy gives to 


55 Miranda, 1s very judicioully beſtowed by Theobald. on Proſpero. 


| JounsoN, 
Mr. Theobald found, or might hare found, this ſpeech trans- 


1 to Proſpero in che ee of this play by Dryden and 
5 D Avenant. Men 5 | 7 


TEMPEST. 3g 


T ook pains to make thee Penk, * thee each 
hour 


One thing or other: when thou didſt not, ſavage, 


Know thine own meaning,“ but would'ſt gabble like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 


With words that made them known: But . vile 5 


race, 


Though thou nag learn, had that in't t which good 


Natures 


Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thaw | 
Deſervedly confin'd into this rock, 3 
Who hadſt deſerv'd more than a priſon. 


CAL. You taught me language and my profit 
r 


Is, 1 know how to curſe : The red plague: ud you,” 


„mie thes 40% not, "frogs: | DS 
| Know thine own meaning,) By this n 3 defec- 


tive, the poet ſeems to have meaut—When thou didſt utter ſounds, to 
_ which thou hadft no determinate meaning: but the following expreiton 
of Mr. Addiſon, in his 38gth SpeQator, concerning che Hotten- 


tots, may prove the beſt comment on this pallagez « —having no 


language among them but a confuſed gabble, which is neither welb 


underſtood by themſelves, or others.” S TEE EMS. , 


But thy vile race,) The old copy has vild, but it is only” the 
ancient mode of ſpelling vile. Race, in this place, ſeems to ligniſy 


original diſpokition , inborn qualities. In this feuſe we Rill ſay— 


The race of wine: Thus in Maſſinger's New Way to pay old Debts: 
« There came, not fix 3 ſince, from Hull, a pipe | 
« Of rich Cauary.— 
Is it of the right race?” 


| and Sir W. Temple has ſomewhere applied it to Wwerks of literz- 


ture, STEEVENS. . 
Face and racineſs i in wine, ſigniſies: a kind of e 
BLACKSTONE. 


13 * RY Mets rid you, | I ſuppoſ e from the reduels of the 
body, univerſally inflamed. jOHNSON, 


The ery/i ipelas was ancieutly called the red Hague. STEEVENS, : 
80 again, in Cor. 0/anus * 5 by 
« Now the ed 70 'ilence ke all crades ia Rome ! e 


5 4 


=” TEMPEST. 


For learning me e your language! 
Pro. Hag-feed, khan . 

Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, th' wert beſt, 

To anſwer other buſineſs Shrug'ſt thou, malice? 

If thou neglect'ſt, or doſt unwillingly 

What I command, I' rack thee with old cramps; 


Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar. 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. 


CAL. i pray thee! — 


I muſt obey: his art is of ſuch power, (Aide. 
It would control my dam's god Setebos,“ 
And make a vallal of him. 


PRO. n So, ſlave; hence! 
e CALIBAN. 
Re-enter Amr inviſible, playing and | finging; * 
FERDINAND following him. 
 _ AritL's Song. 


Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 
And then take hands; N 
er fied when you have, and kiſs'd, 47 

(The wild waves whiſt) SEN: 


Be ＋ "I 1 rid, which has nat been ER TBI þ means to defiroy. 
$0, in K. Henry VL. P, IT: 


Alf you ever chance to have a child, 
„ Look, in his youth, to have him ſo cut off, | 
« As, deathſmen! you have rid this fweet young prince.“ 
MAL OxE. 
| Ka my dam's god, Setebos, ) A 1 of great merit, 


Mr. Warner, has obſerved on the authority of Jokn Barbot, that 
e the Patagons are reported to dread a great horned devil, called 
Setebos.” — It may be aſked however, how Shakſpeare knew any 
thing of this, as Barbot was a voyager of the preſent century? 
Perhaps he had read Eden's Hiſtory of Travayle, 1577, who tells 
us, p. 434; that « the giantes, when they found themſelves fet- 
tered, roared like bulls, and cried upon Setebos to help them.“ 
The metatheſis i in Caliban from Canibal is evident. FARMER. | 


We learn from Magellan's voyage, that Setebos was the 3 
god of the Patagons, and enn was an n inferior one. \TOLLET. 


. 


and Lylly, in his Maid's Metamorphoſis, 16001 | nk EST 
2 But every thing is quiet, whiff, and fill.” STEEVENS. 


T tie burden bear. ) Old een che burden. Correded 
by Mr. Theobgld. MALONE, 4 TE Eq 


TEMPEST. 


Foot it featly here and there; ah 
And, ſweet ſprites , the burden bear. 
* Mark! 


Bus. Bowgh, wowgh. (diſperſed; 


The raatch-dogs bark: 


Bon. Bowgh, woweh. (alles. 
Hark, hark! 1 hear - — 

. rain of firutting chanticlere 

Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Fra, Where ſhould this muſick be? i' the air, 
: or the earth? 5 
It ſounds no more: and ſure, it waits upon 
Some god of the iſland. Sitting on a bank, 
p | Setebox is alſo mentioned in Hackluyt's Pojages, 1589. | 
| MALOxI. 
3 Re-enter Ariel jnvifible, In the wardrobe of the Lord Ad- 


miral's men (i. e. company of comedians) 1598, was—« a robe 
for to goo inviſebell.“ See the Ml. from Dulwich ep „ | 


by Mr. Malone, STEEVENS. 


Court fied when you have, and kiſs' d,) As was incitotly done 
at the beginning of ſome dances. So, in K. Henry VIII. that prince 


ſays to Anna Bullen 
e, e Were r . to take you out, 
„ And not to kiſs you.' | | | | 
The wild waves whiſt; ) i. e. the wild waves n being line. "ey 


in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, B. VII. c. 7. I. 59: * 


« So was the Titaneſs put down, and whiſt.“ 


And Milton ſeems to have had our author in his eye. see 
flanza 5. of his Hymn on the Nativity: | 


m The winds with wonder whiſt, 
„ Smoothly the waters tif d! 


So again, both Lord Surrey and Phaer, in their cranlations of 
the ſecond book of Virgil : | 


« —Conticuere omnes. 


% They whiſied all.” 


» 


* * 


Pw 9 * R * 
N 
: . o 


„ nnr 


Weeping again the king my father's wreck, * 
This muſick crept by me upon the waters; 
Allaying both their fury, and my paſſion, 
With its ſweet air, thence I have follow'd it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather —hut tis. gone. 
No, it begins again. 


| Arr Gings. 
Full fathom foe thy father lies; 


Of his bones are coral made; _ 
Tho ſe are pearls, that were his eyes: 


en of him that doth Jade, 4 ; 


0 Weeping! again the ling” my . wreek,) Thus the 01d copy: 
but in the books of Shakſpeare's age again is ſometimes printed 
inſtead of againft (i. e. oppolite to), which I am perſuaded was our 


author's word. The placing Ferdinand in ſuch a fituation that he 
could till! gaze upon the wrecked veſlel, is one of Shakſpeare's 
touches of nature. Again is inadmiffible; for this would import 
that Ferdinand's tears had ceaſed for a time; whereas he himſelf 


tells us, afterwards, that from the hour of his father , wreck they 
| had never ceaſed to flow: 5 | | | 


| —Myſelf am Malen, To 2 ⁊ 
—* Who wht mine eyes, ne'er fince at ebb, beheld. 1 

| « The king my father wreck'd.” _ 

However, as our author ſometimes forgot to compare the different 

parts of his play, I have made no change. MALONE. | 


By the word again, I ſuppoſe the Prince means only to deſcribe 


the repetition of his ſorrows. Beſides, it appears from Miranda's 

deſcription of the ſtorm, that the ſhip had been ſwallowed by the 

| wore, and conſequently could no louger be an objed of fight, 
SrEEVENS. 

2 This muſick ere pt by me upon the waters © $0, i in Milton 3 1 

a ſoft and ſolemn breathing ſound 

« Roſe like a fieam of rick diſtill'd perfumes, 
And ſtole upon the air.” STEEVENS. 


: ® Full fathom five thy father lies, &c.) Ariel's s lays, (which — 
| been condemned by Gildon as trifling, and defended not very ſuc- 
celsfully by Dr. Warburton) however ſeaſonable and efficacious, 
muſt be allowed to be of no ſupernatural dignity or elegance: they 
expreſs nothing great, nor reveal any thing above mortal diſcovery. 


n 


939 


T EMP E s * 


But doth ſuffer a ſea- change 
Into ſomething rich and ſtrange. 
 Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Hark! now I hear them, —4ing-dong, bell.) 
( Burden, ding- dong. 


Fer. The ditty does remember my drown! d : 
father; 
This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 

That the earth owes; * — 1 hear it now above me. 


The reifon for which Ariel is introduced thus trifling is, that 6 
he and his companions are evidently of the fairy kind, an order of 
beings to which tradition has always aſcribed a fort of diminutive 
agency, powerful but ludicrous, a humorous and frolick control- 
ment of nature, well expreſſed by the ſongs of Ariel. JOHNSON, 


The ſongs in this play, Dr. Wilſon, who reſet and publiſhed 
two of them, tells us, in his Court Ayres, or Ballads, publiſhed at 
Oxford, 1660, that « Full fathom five,” and « Where 'the bee fue is, 
had been firt ſet by Robert e a r e | 
with Shakſpeare. BurNEY, 


3 Nothing of him that doth fade, a 


But doth Suffer 4 ſea-change—) The meaning is Tkvery thing | 
about him, that is liable to alteration, is changed. STEEVENS. | 


1 But doth ſuffer @ ſea-change—) So, in Milton's Maſque : 
| « And underwent a e immortal change.“ . 
|  STEEVENS, 
* J e hourly ring his knell: „ Ts 
Hark! now I hear them, —Ding, dong bell. 1 
Burden, ding-dong. ) 
650. in The Golden Garland of Princely Delight, &c, 13th edition, 
1690; 
__« Corydon's doleful knel! to the tune of Ding, "OP. 
« I muſt go ſeek a new love, 
„% Yet will I ring her khnell, 


„ dong.” 
7 he fame burthen to a ſong occurs in The Merchant 7 Vaals, ©. 
AR III. ſc. ii. STEEVENS. 


ET - 50 the earth owes: ) To owe, in this place, as well as in ; many ES 
others, lignifies to own. So, in Othello: Us 250 oh 
e that ſweet fleep 

E Which thou ow af yeſterday.” 


* 


" TEMPEST. 


Pao. The fringed curtains of thine eye ad- 
Vance, 
404 ſay, what thou ſceſt yond”. 
A What is t? a ſpirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, fir, 
It carries a brave form :—But'tis a ſpirit. 
Pro. No, wench; it eats and lleeps, and hath 
| . duch f eulſes 1 
As we have, ſuch: This gallant, which thou ſeeſt, 
Was in the wreck: and but he's ſomething ſtain' d 
| With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might 
Fall him 
A goodly perſon: he hath loft his fellows, 
And ſtrays about to 0 find them 
MIRA. 3333 might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever ſaw ſo noble. 3 5 2 e 
i + ----.-: - tves-on, 5 (Aide. 
As my ſoul prompts it e fine bie. Fl 
- Tree thee 


Within two days for this, 


Again, in the fans; 
« —thou doſt here uſurp 
« The name thou ow'ſt not.” 
To uſe ihe word in this rn 15 not Peculier to Shakſpeare, 
1 meet with it in Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggar's Buſh: 
If now the beard be ſuch, what is the prince 
| « That owes the beard ?” STEVENS. 
7 The fringed curiains, &c. ) The fame expreſſion. occurs in 
Tien Prince of Tyre, 1609: | 
e der eyelids | 
Begin to part their fringes of bright 3 „ | 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia Lib. I: « Sometimes my eyes would 
lay themſelves open—or caſt my lids, as curtains, over the image of 
beauty her preſence had painted in them.” STEEVENS. 
8 Tt goes on,) The old copy reads—' It goes on, I fee, &c. 


But as the words I ſee, are uſeleſs, and an incumbrance to the metre, | 


I have omitted them. N 
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TEMPEST, 45 


FER. WE Moſt ſure, the goddeſs 
On whom theſe airs attend! *—Vouchſafe, my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon this iſland; 

And that you will ſome good inſtruction give, 
How 1 may bear me here: My prime requeſt, 
Which I do laſt pronounce, is, O you wonder! 
If you be made, or no! 1 


MIRA. e No wonder, für; 
But, certainly a maid, * : 


P 


9 Moſt ſure, Kc.) It ſeems, that Shakſpeare, in The Tempeſt, 
hath been kalpecdkel of tranſlating ſome expreſſions of Virgil; 
witneſs the O Dea certe. I preſume we are here directed to the 
pallage, where Ferdinand  fays of er ma after e the Tongs 
of Ariel: | | 

: | Moff fure, the goddeſs 
On whom theſe airs attend! 

And fo very ſmall Latin is ſufficient for this formidable anflation, 
that, if it be thought any honour to our poet, I am loth to deprive 
him of it ; but his honour is not built on ſuch a ſandy foundation, 
Let us turn to a real tranſlator, and examine whether the idea might 
not be fully comprehended by an Engliſh reader, ſuppoſing it 
neceſſarily borrowed from Virgil. Hexameters in our language are 
almoſt forgotten; we will quote therefore this time from Stanyhurſt: 

% O to thee, fayre virgin, what terme may rightly be fitted? 

« Thy tongue, thy vifage no mortal frayltie reſembleth, 

No doubt, a goddeſſe!“ Edit. 1583. FARMER. 


2 certain h a maid.) Nothing could be more prettily ima- 


| gined, to illuſtrate the ſingularity of her charader, than this pleaſant 


miſtake, She had been bred up in the rough and plain-dealing 
documents of moral philoſophy, which teaches us the knowledge of 
ourſelves; and was an utter firanger to the flattery invented by 
vicious and deſigning men to corrupt the other ſex, 8o that it 
could not enter into her imagination, that complaiſance, and a 
defire of appearing amiable, qualities of humanity which ſhe had 

been inſtructed, in her moral leſſons, to cultivate, could ever 

degenerate into ſuch exceſs, as that auy one ſhould be wiſhing to 
have his fellow-creature believe that he eee her a eee or 

an immortal. WARBURTON, * 
Dr. Warburton has here found a beauty, which I think the au- 


thor never intended. Ferdinand aſks her not whether ſhe was a © 


created being, a queſtion, which if he meaut it, he has ill expreſſed, 
but whether is | Was. uumarries ; for after the dialogue which | 


"1 USSR 


"Dive + My language heavens! — 
LI am the beſt of them that ſpeak this ſpeech, 
Were [ but where tis 9 


Trofpero $ interruption produces, he goes on purſuing his former 
— . 
« O, , a virgin, 


4 . 11 make you queen of Naples.” Jonson. 


| A paſſage in Lylly's Galathea ſeems to countenance the preſent 
text: „ The queſtion among men is common, are you a maide ? 
—yet I cannot but thiok, that Dr. Werburton reads very rightly: 
« If you be made, or no. When we meet with a harſh expreſ- 
ſion iu Shalſpeare, we are uſually to look for a lay vpon words. 
Fletcher cloſely imitates The Tempeſt in his Sea Voyage: and he 
introduces Albert in the ſame manner to the ladies or his Deſert 
Wand: 
« Be not de. coddeffes, that I fall 
| « Thus proſtrate,” Ke | 
 Shalſpeare himſelf had certainly read, and had ee now in 
his mind, a paſſage in the third book of The 8 n, between | 
| Ti (Ie and Belphabe: 
| 4 Angel or goddeſs! do call thee right? | | 
« There-at ſhe bluſhing, faid, ah! gentle ſquire, | 
% Nor goddeſs I, nor angel, but the maid | 
« And daughter of a woody nymph,” xc. FARMER. 


80 Milton. Comus, 2652 
Hail foreign wonder! 
« Whom certain theſe rough ſhades 4 never heed, 
4 Unleſs the Goddeſs,” &c. 
Milton's imitation explains Shakſpeare, Maid «is certainly a crea - 
ted being, a Woman in oppoſition to Goddeſs, Miranda immedi- 
_ ately deftroys this firſt ſenſe by a quibble. In the mean time, I 
have no objection to read made, i. e. created. The force of the 
ſentiment is the ſame. Comus is univerſally allowed to have taken 
ſome of its tints from The Tempeſt. T. WaRTON. 


The firſt copy reads—if you be maid, or no. Made was not 
ſuggeſted by Dr. Warburton, being an emendation introduced by 
the editor of the fourth folio. It was, I am perſuaded, the au- 
| thor's word: There being no article prefixed adds ſtrength, to this 
fuppoſition. Nothing is more common in his plays than a word 
| being uſed in reply, in a ſenſe different from that in which it was 
employed by the firſt ſpeaker. Ferdinand had the moment before 
called Miranda a goddeſs; and the words immediately ſubjoined, 
— « Vouchſafe, my prayer —ſhow, that he looked up to her as 
i n, of a ſuperior — and ſouzht her nen, aud 


E . ae od. De 


TEMPE 8 T. 1 


1 How! the beſt? 
What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee? 


FER. A ſingle thing, as 1 am now, that wonders 
To hear thee ſpeak of Naples: He does hear me; 
And, that he does, 1 weep: myſelf am Naples; 


Who with mine eyes, ne'er ſince at ebb, — . 
The king my father wreck d. | 


Mika. Alack, for mercy! 1 


Fkk. Yes, faith , and all his lords; the duke of 
Milan, 


And his brave ſon, being twain. 
PRO. „„ The duke of Milan, 


\ 


inftru8ibn for his condu&, not 1 Tory At this period, ere 
he muſt have felt ioo much awe to have flattered himſelf with che 
hope of poſſeſſing a being chat appeared to him celeſtial; though 
afterwards, emboldened by what Miranda ſays, he exclaims, «O0, 
if a virgin,” &c. words that appear inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition 
that he had already aſked her whether ſhe was one ornot. She had 
indeed told him, ſhe was; but in his aſtoniſhment at hearing her ſpeak 
his own language, he may well be ſuppoſed to have forgotten what 
ſhe ſaid; which, if he had himſelf made me} inquiry, would not 
be very reaſonable to ſuppoſe. 
It appears from the alteration of this 8 by Dryden al Sir W. 
D Avenant, that they confidered the preſent paſſage in this t | 
„Fair excellence, 
. Ik. as your form declares, you are divine, | 
« Be pleas'd to inftrut me, how you will be worſhip' 2; 
_ « So bright a beauty cannot ſure belong 
« To human kind.” | 
In a ſubſequent ſcene we wine 4 again the ſame | inquiry: 
Alon. « Is ſhe the goddeſs that hath ſever'd us, 
4 And brought us thus r c 3 
Fer. « Sir ſhe's mortal.” | 2 
Our author might have remembered Lodge's deſcription of Fa. 
nia, the Perdita of his Winter's Tale: „ Yet he ſcarce knew her, 
for ſhe had aitired herſelf in rich apparel, which ſo increaſed her 


| beauty, that ſhe reſembled rather an angel than a creature, , 1 | 
and Fawnia, 1592. MALONE. > 


3 And lis brave ſon, being twain.) This is a Dight forge: floats. | 


Nobody was loſt in the wreck, yet we find uo 1 amen as . ke 
0 of ns l of Nilas. Tusobarp. 


* : 


They have thaik'd eyes; Delicate "EY 
I'll fet thee free for this !mA word, good fir; 
— fear, you have done yourlelf ſome. wrong: 


48 TEMPEST. ET 


And his more biaver daughter, onde control thee, 
If now '*twere fit to do' At the Arſt * WT” 
(Lide. 


word. 


Min A. Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently ! 7 This 


18 the third man that e'ver I ſaw; the firſt 
That eer I ſigh'd for; pity move my father 
To be inclin' d my WAY: 


FER. 1 . if a virgin, 


And your affetion not gone forth , Th make yo 
The queen of Naples. 


o Soft, ſir; one 1 more. 


They are both in either s powers: but chis (wift 


buſineſs Et | 


1 muſt uneaſy make, leſt too light winning (4 de. 
Make the prize light —One word more; 1 Range 


thee, 


5 That thou attend. me: thou doſt hets hits" 
I be name thou ow'ſt not: and haſt put thyſelf 
Upon this iſland, as a ipy, to win it 


From me, the lord on't. | | 
Fa. = No as lama man. 
MIRA. There 8 nothing ill can dwell in ſuch ; a 

_ temple: 


| Hae ill ſpirit have ſo fair an houſe, 


ood things will ſtrive to dwell TY 


— 3 4 control tliee,) Confute thee, . unanferabiy contradis 


thee. JoNSON. 


os fear you have done yourſelf ſome wrong : ji. e. I 6 chat, in 


afferting yourſelf to be king of Naples, you have uttered a falſhood, 
_ which is below your character, and conſequently i injurious to your 


| * honour. + So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor — This 1s not t well, 
: mater Ford,, this rouge you,” een, | 


CEA | 


4 


e. 


18 


dia 
in 
od, 


our 
ell, 


Is ſo poſſeſs'd with guilt: come from: ay ward; oY 


And make yi HEADED rap, 


and then the meaning of the paſſage is obvious. STEEvENS. 8 


| mild and ee and not in the leaſt terrible or dangerous,” 8 


TEMPEST, 0 


Pro. Follow —A:! ͤ (To Fra, 
speak not vou for him; he's a traitor. Come. 


Il manacle thy neck and feet together: 


Sea-water ſhalt thou drink, thy food {hall bk: 
The freſh-brook muſcles, Rs d roots, and huſks 


Wherein the acorn cradled: Follow. 


„ No; | 


I will reſiſt ſuch entertainment, till wo 1 
Mine enemy has more power. (He draws. by 
MS 45 E401: deat father, 


Make not too raſh a trial of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful. 4 


Fe 8 od What, I 4. | 
My foot my tutor! '—Put hy ſword up, traitor; 
Who mak'ſt a ſhew, but dar'ſt not Arike, wg 


conſcience. 


For I can here diſarm thee with this ſuck. 


6 He's «tale FEY not gerte ) Fearful beoibes both terrible 224 
timorous. In this place it may mean fimorous. She tells her fa- 
ther, that as he is gentle, rough ulage 3 is unneceſſary; and Ls * is 
brave, it may be dangerous. | 

Fear ful, however, may fignify formidable, as in . Henry, 17 

« A mighty and a fearful head they are. | 


« Do not raſhly determine to treat him with ſeverity, he is 


RITSON, 
7 My foot my tutor 'f $6, in The Mirrour u for Magiſtrates, 1587. | — 
p- 1633 | 9 
What honeſt heart eule not conceive diſdayac, 5 x 
« To ſee the foote furmount above the head.” HENDERSON. 5 
Again, in K. Lear, Act IV. fc. ii. one of the quartos reads | 
„ My foot uſurps my head.” STEEVENS. 


1 — come from thy ward z) Deſiſt from any hope of aving me « by 0 


Po poſture of defence. JOHNSON. : 


Vor. IV. „„ 


— 


— f — e —N—— «³ͤVwmQN ]⅛ ˙müm ̃ uU ES — = 
” - : ; 


* 
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Mun. Bceſeech you, father! 
Pro. Hence; hang n not on my garments, 
DAL e Sir, have pity; 


ll be bis furety, 


PRO. 85 . one Ny more 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee, What! 


An advocate for an impoſtor? huſh! 


Thou think'fi, there are no more ſuch ſhapes as he, 
Having ſeen but him and Caliban; Fooliſh wench! 
To the moſt of men this is' a Caliban, 3 

And they to him are angels. Ka 


Mina. N affections 


Are then moſt humble; I have no ambition 
To lee a | hae r . 


no Come on; ; obey: (To Fenp. 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 


And have no vigour in them. 


FER. e 80 they are; 


My e as in a dan are all bound up. 3 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 


The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats, 


To whom I am fubdu'd, are but light to me, 3 
N 1 but e my priſon once a day 


© Thy nerves are in their infancy again.) Perhaps Milton had this | 


paſſage in his mind, when he wrote the n line in His 
Maſque at Ludlow cle: / 


Thy nerves are all bound up in alabaſter.” Sizavans. 


n My ſpirits , as in a dream , are all bound ub.) Alluding to a |} 


common anten in dreams; when we firuggle, but with a total 


impuiflance in our endeavours, to run, ſtrike, &c. WARBURTON, 


3 —are but light to me.] This pallage, as it ſands at preſent, 


| with all allowance for poetical licence, cannot be reconciled to 


grammar. I ſuſpect that our author wrote—« were but light to 


5 me, in the fen'e of —would be.—Iu the preceding line the old 
copy reads—nor ihis man's threats. The N was made by 
| Mr. gets 5 MALONE, 855 Ns | | 


TEMPEST, 351 
Behold this maid:* all corners elſe 0 Fu nn 
Let liberty make uſe of; ſpace enough, 
Have I, in ſuch a priſon. „„ . — 

_—_ +, It works; Ds on.— 
Thou haſt done well, fine Ariel! Follow me. 


(To FRRD. and Min. 
Hark, what thou elſe ſhalt do me. (To ARIEL. 


le, 8 —OONEND ee comfort; 

h! My father's of a better nature, fir, 
Than he appears by ſpeech; this 1 is | unwonted, ke 
Which now came from him. 

Pro. VVV Thou ſhalt be 2 as ſhoe 


As mountain winds: but then exafily 4 
All points of my command. 


D. 4 Ah: 4 MTS the ſyllable. SE 
Pro. Come, follow : ſpeak n not oy him. (Exeunt, 


— ——— N y U 


A E 11 11 s 6 E N E 1. 
Another part of the iſand. 


ts, 
1 Enter ALONSO, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, Gonzalo, 
ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 
ys | | Gon. Beſeech you, fir, be merry : you have cauſe 


(So have we all) of j Jy? for our 1 


4: Might I but through my 15 once a 409 3 | 
- Behold this maid :) This thought ſeems borrowed from The : . 


total 

T0N, Knight” Tale of Chaucer; v. 1230: 

ſent, % For elles had I dwelt with Theſeus 
d to „ Yfetered, in his priſon evermo. 


e Than had I ben in bliſſe, and not in wo. 
« Qnly the fight of hire, whom that I ſerve. 
„ Though that I uever hire grace may deſerve. | | 7 
” "FER. have. ſulhce d 22 n for me. Srexyaxs. 


E 2 
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Is much beyond our loſs: Our hint of woe 
Is common; every day, ſome ſailor's wife, 
The maſters of ſome merchant, * and the merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe: but for the miracle, 
I mean our preſervation, few in millions _ 
Can ſpeak like us: then wiſely, good fir, weigh | 
Our forrow with our comfort. 


ALON. 5 Pr ythee, peace. 
SkB. Her receives comfort ike cold porridge. 
ANT. The viſitor ? will not give him o'er ſo. 


ar Look, he's winding up the watch of his 
; by and by it will ſtrike. 


1 Sir, — 
sxz. One: — . Tell, 
_ Gox. When every grief 1 is enternain'd, that's 


offer d.,. 
Comes to the entertainer — - 


Sk. A dollar. 2 


7 Ow hint Fo woe Hint is chat which . to the me- 
mory. The cauſe that fills our minds with grief is common. Dr. 
Warburton reads—AHint of woe. JOHNSON. 


Hint ſeems to mean circumſtance, « A danger from which they 
had eſcaped (ſays Mr. M. Maſon) might properly be called 2 lin of 


35 


woe." STEEVENS. 


6 The maſters of ſome Serke 1 ) Thus the old COPY. If the 
| Paſſage be not corrupt (as I ſuſped it is) we muſt ſuppoſe that by 
maſters our author means the owners of a merchant's ſhip, or 
the TOs” to whom the navigation of i it had been truſted. 

|  STEEVENS, 


1 TI viſitor—) wh Dr. Warburton ſhould change viſitor to 
'viſer, for adviſer, I cannot diſcover. Gonzalo gives not only ad- 
vice but comfort, and is therefore properly called The Vifitor, like 
others who viſt ths lick or diſtreſled to give them conſolation. Ia 
ſome of the Proteſtant churches there is a kind of officers termed 
/ Coulglaiors for the fick. Jonxson. | 


\ | * 


— 


t, 
E, | 


lis 


t's 


Ar. So, you've pay'd.? 


thought the reading 


urs 33 


Go: Dolour comes to him, indeed ;* 10 5 have 
ſpoken truer than you purpos'd. 


 $SxsB. You have taken it wiſelier than I: meant 
| you | ſhould. 


Gon. Therefore, my lates. | 
Ar. Fie, what a ſpendthrift is he of his tongue 
ALON. 1 pr'ythee, ſpare... '-: 
L Gon. Well, I have done: But ye 
_ SeB. He will be talking. 


ANT. Which of them, he, or Adrian, oe a good. 
wager, firſt begins to crow? 


SeB, The old cock. 
ANT. The cockrel. 
Skz. Done: The wager? 
; ANT. A laughter. 
SB. A match. 8 
Ab. Though chis iſland ſeem to be defert,- — 
Sxz. Ha, ha, ha! 


\ 


Ars. Uninhabitable, and almoſt inacceſſible,— 5 
. Yet, © e We 
Apr, Vet 5 
Ar. He could not miſs it. 


Gon. Doour comes to lin, 1004. * The ſame quibble « occur! 
in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1637 : 1 


e And his reward be thigtors hundred dollars, 
« For he hath driven dolour from our heart.” 


5 -you've pay'd.) Old Copy—you'r paid. Correded by Mr. 
e To pay ſometimes, Hgnifhed—to beat, but I have never 
met with it in a metaphorical ſenſe; otherwiſe I ſhould have 
of the foliq right: you are beaten; you hae 


STEEVENS. 


toft. MELON. 


354 TE MPE S T. 
Ap. It DE" needs be of ſubtle, tender,” and 
delicate temperance. * 
Ar. Temperance was a delicate wench. 
SrB Ay, and a ſubtle; as he moſt learnedly 
deliver'd. „ DIS 
Abk. The air breathes upon us here moſt ſweetly. 
SkzB. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
AnT. Or, as 'twere perfum'd by a fen. 
Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life. 
ANI. True; ; ſave means to hve. 
'$xs. Of that there's none, or little. 
Gon. How luſh * and luſty the graſs looks! ? hoy 


green? 
Aur. The ground. indeed, is ravny. 


2 8 liest temperance. 0 | Temperance here means ter 
ture. STEEVENS. | 


J Temperance was 4 delicate wench. \ In the e times it 
was uſual to chriſten children from the tiles of 1 1 and mori] 
_ virtues. 
$0 Taylor, the water-poet, in his $efctiption of a firuwpet: 5 
„ Though bad they be, they will not bate an ace, 
* To be call'd e Temperance, Faith, or Grace." 
| © STEEVENS, 


3 ee luſh, ve.) Ly i. e. of a dark full colour; the a 
to pale and faint. Six T. HANMER. 


The words, how green? which immediately follow, might have 
_ intimated 10 Sir. T. Hanmer, that luſh here ſignifies rank, and not 
dar full colour. In Arthur Golding's tranſlaiion of Julius Solinus, 
Printed 1587, a paſſage occurs, in which the word is explaiued,— 
« Shrubbes luſhe and almok like-a gryſtle. So, in 4 Hh RO 
N Tei! s Dream. 

Quite 1 with tuſhious woodbine.” HENLEY, 


The word Ju has not yet been rightly interpreted, It appeal 

from the following paſſage in Golding's tranſlation of Ovid, 158), 

to have ſignified juicy, ſucculent; 

„ What? ſeeſt thou not, how that the year, as repreſentin plaine 
11 The age of a himſelf ; in quarters foure: rl. baine 


; 


1 


1d 


ty 


fe. 


OW 


ers 


es it 
oral 


ERS. 


oſite 


have 
10t 6 
anus, 
d. — 
mmY 


XLII. 


pearl 
587, 


laine 
baine 


as when we put them on firſt in Africk, 


TEMPEST 4 


SeB, With an eye of green in't. 
AN r. He miſſes not much. 

SkB. No; he doth but miſtake the truth 10 
Gon. But the rarity of it is (Which! is indeed 


almoſt beyond credit,) — 


_ SEeB. As many vouch'd rarities are. ” 


Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, 
drench'd in the ſea, hold notwithſtanding their 
freſhneſs, and gloffes; being rather new dy'd 
than ſtain'd with alt water. 


AN r. If but one of his pockets could ſpeak, 
would it not lay, he lies? 


SEB, Ay, or very falſely pocket up his rapbrt; 
Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as freſn 


at the 
marriage of the king's fair aner Claribel 6 to 
the ng. of Tunis. 


8 


« And e in me foring' it is, even like a ſacking babe, 
« Then greene and void of ſtreuzih, aud luſh and * ep? is the 
blade; | 
« Aud cheers the buſbandman with hope.” 
Ovid's lines (Met. XV.) are theſe; 
_ Quid? non in ſpecies ss ere quatuor annum 
Aſpicis, #tatis peragentem imitamina noſtræ? 
Nam tener & laQens, puerique fimillimus ævo, 
Verve novo eſt. Tunc herbs recens, & roborts expers, 
Turget, & inſolida t, & ſpe deledat agreflem. » 
| Spenſer in his Shephrard's den, 18 ) applies che epithet 
lufty to green: 
« With leaves engrain 4 in u green.“ MALONE, 
T5 With an eye of green in't.) An eye is a ſmal! ſhade of colour: 
„ Red, with an ce of blue, makes a purple.” Boyle. 
Again, in Fuller's Church Hiſtory, p. 237, xvii Cent. Book XI: a 
„» —ſome cole-black (all eye of purple being put out therein) 
Again, iu Sandys's Travels, lib. i: 4 cloth of lilver clſued | 
5 an che of green —. STEEVENS, 


* —Cleribel—) Shakſpeare might have found this name in the | 


E 4 
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SEB. "Twas a ſweet marriage, and we proſper 
well in our return. | 


Apr. Tunis was never grac d before with ſuch 
a paragon to their queen. 


GON. Not ſince widow Dido 8 time. 


Ar. Widow? a pox o' that! How came that 
widow in? Widow Dido!* 


Sr, What if he had faid, dd wir Eneas ry 
good lord, how you take it! 


| Apr. Widow Dido, ſaid you? you make me 1 
i ſtudy of that: She was of Carthage, not of Tunis. by 


bl. 1 H tftory of bert Lord F n Saab that he orobably 
read when he was writing King John, CLARABEL is there the 


concubine of King Richard 1. and the mother or Lord Falcon 
deg MALONE. 


6 Widow Dido!) The name of a widow 1 to their minds 585 
their own ſhipwreck, which they conhder as Having made many 1 
widows in Naples. JoiHnsoN, | 
; Perhaps our author remembered « An inſcription for the ſtatue 
_ cf Dido,” copied from Auſonius, and inſerted } in wes axab; Poems: 
4 O moſt unhappy Dido... 
„ Unhappy wife, and more unhappy widow ! a 
T Unhappy i in thy mate, | | 
e Aud in thy lover more unfortunate!” &c. 


The edition from whence I have tranſcribed theſe lines was prin- 
ted in 1b2r, but there was a former in 1608, aud another ſome 
years before, as I colle& from the following paſlage in a letter 
from Mr. John Chamberlain to Mr. Carleton, July 8, 1602: « It 
ſeems young Daviſon means to take another courſe, and turn poet, 
| for he hath lately ſet out certain ſonnets and. epigrams.“ Cham- 


berlein's Letters, Vol. 1. among Dr. Birch's Mſs. in the Britiſh 
_ Muſeum. MALONE, 


A ballad of Queen Dido is in che SE colledion, ond is alſo 
printed in Percy s Religues. It appears at one time to have been 2 
great favourite with the common people. „ O you ale-knights,” 
exclaims an ancient writer, « you that deyoure the marrow of the 
mault, and drinke whole ale-tubs into conſumptions ; - that ſing 
| Quzrn Dipo over a cupp, and tell ſtrange newes over an ale: 

&e. Jacke of Dover his queſt of Inquirie, or his privy Hot 
For the verigh Fools in . Ko. 1604, bg. * 88 8 | 


IT. 


TEMPEST. HE 


Gon. This Tunis, fir, was Carthage. 

Apr. Carthage? 

| Gon. I aſſure you, Carthage. 
ANT. His word is more than the miraculous. 


„ 2 Rap e 
SEB. He hath rais'd the wall, and baſes: too, 


ANT. What impoſhble x matter will he make caly/ 


next? 


SEB. I thiok: he will carry | ay fad home! in 


his pocket, and give it his ſon for an apple. 


AN r. And, ſowing the kernels of i it in the lea. 
bring forth more illan ds. 


Gon. Ay? 
ANT. Why, in good time. 
Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments 


ſeem now as freſh, as when we were at Tunis at 
the marriage of your Gaughter, who is now queen. 


AnT. And the rareſt that e er came there. 
SEB. . *Bate, I beſeech you, widow Dido. 
"als; O, widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. 
GoN. Is not, ſir, my doublet as freſh as the firſt 


5 day I wore it? Tony: in a ſort. 


ANT. That ſort was well fiſh'd for. 
Gon. When I wore it at your e I mar- 
-,.. riage* | 
ALON. You cram theſe words into mine ears, 
a gainſt 


x The ſtomach of my ſenſe: 3 N ould I had: never 


* 1 al miracules harp. ) Alluding to the wonders of Amphion's - 


muſic. STEEVENS. 


8 The flomack of my ſenſe : ) By ſenſe, I believe, 1s meant von 


5 reaſon and natural offeBlion. 0% in Ae for ef. 2 
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Marry'd my daughter there! for, coming thence, 
My ſon is loſt; and, in my rate, ſhe too, 
Who is fo far fremd Italy remov'd, 
I ne'er again ſhall ſee her. O thou mine e heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what ſtrange fiſh 

Hath made his meal on thee! 

FRAN. „„ She may hve; 

I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 5 
And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 5 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him: his bold head 
'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
HFimſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtroke _ 

To the ſhore, that o'er his wave- worn baſis bow d, 
As ſtooping to relieve him: 1 not doubt, 
He came alive to land. | 
ALON: — | No, no, he's gone, 
Sxz. Sir, you may thank yourſelffor this greatloſs; 
That would not bleſs our e with Jour - 
5 daughter, 


Y "Rina rather loſe her to an African; 


Where ſhe, at leaſt, is baniſh'd Goes your eye, 
Who hath cauſe to wet the grief on't. 


ALon. BE «6 ythee, peace, 
SEB. You were kneel d to, and i impörtun' d other- 
wiſe E; 
By all of us; and the fair ſoul herſelf 
Weigh'd, between lothneſs and obedience, at 
Which pad o' the beam ſhe” d bow.“ We have loſt 
Your fon, 


| "i Againſt all fenſe do you importune her.” 

MI. M. Maſon, however, * « ſenſe, iu this place, means 
feeling.” * STEEVENS. » | | 
2 Weigh'd, between lothneſs and obedience, a... | 

Which end 0 lie beam ſhe'd. Fow, ) Wergh'sd means ; diliberates 


Ss 


we 


+» ' 


or below, or where a word is printed twice in the ſame line. 
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I fear, for ever: Milan and, Naples have 


More widows in them of this buſineſs' making, 
Than we bring men to comfort them: 1 che fault's 
Lour own. 


ALON. So is the deareſt of the 101 
VVV My lord Sebaſtian, 


The truth you ſpeak doth lack ſome gentleneſs, 


And time to ſpeak it in: you rub the ſore, 


When you ſhould bring the plaſter. 


po Ws Very well. 
AxT. And moſt chirurgeonly. ; 
G. It is foul Wr in us all, good fir, 


When you are e cloudy. 


SEB. Foul weather 3 
. „„ Very foul. 
_ Gon. Had 1 plantation of this iſle, my lord, | 
Ant. He'd low it with nettle-ſeed, 
SEB. N „ docks, or mallous. 


It is mſed in nearly the ſame ſenſe in Love's Labour's Loft, and in 


Hamlet. The old copy reads—ſhould bow. Should was probably 


| an abbreviation of ſhe would, the mark of eliſion being inadver-- 


tently omitted (ſh'ould). Thus he has is frequently exhibited in the 


_ firſt folio—k'as, Mr. Pope correded the paſſage thus: « at which 


end the beam ſhould bow.” But omiſſiou of any word in the old 
copy, without ſubſtituting another in it's place, is ſeldom ſafe, 


except in thoſe inſtances where the repeated word appears to have 


been caught by the compolitor's eye glancing on the line above, 


 MALONE, +» 


2" Thon we Johns men to 1 them: ) It does not t clearly appear 


whether the king and theſe lords thought the ſhip loſt, This 
paſſage ſeems to imply, that they were themſelves confident of re- 
turning, but imagined part of the fleet deſtroyed. Why, indeed, 
| ſhould Sebaſtian plot againft his brother in the following ſcene? 


— he knew how to find che maten which he Was to inherit, 
Jonxsox. 
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| Gon. And were the king of it, What would! do? 
' SB Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 


01. I' the common wealth 1 would by con- 
„ ae 

; Execute all things: for no kind o& traffick 
Would I admit; no name of magiſtrate; * 


* 1 = for no kind of traffick 


Would I admit; no name of magiſtrate, &c.) Our author has 
here cloſely followed a paſlage in Montaigne's ESSATES, tranſlated _ 
by John Florio, folio, 1603: « It is a nation (would I anſwer Plato} 
thai hath no kind of trafficke, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence 
of numbers, no name of magiſtrate, nor of politick ſuperioritiez no 


uſe of ſervice, of riches, or of povertie, no contracts, no ſucceſſions, no 


partitions, no occupation, but idle: no reſpect of kindred but com- 
mon; no apparel but natura; no uſe of wine, corre, or metal. 


The very words that import lying, falſhood, treaſon, diſſimulations, 


covetouſneſs, envie, detradtiou and pardon, were never heard 
amongſt them.” — This paſſage was pointed out by Mr. Capel | 


who knew ſo little of his author as to ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare had 


the original French before him, N he has Aon 3 


followed Florio's tranſlation. 


Montaigne is here ſpeaking of a newly diſcovered country; which 
ee calls „ Antartick France.” In the page preceding that already 


quoted, are theſe words. « The other teſtimonie of antiquitie to 
which ſome will refer the diſcoverie i is in Ariſtotle (if at leaſt that 
little book of unheard-of wonders be his) where he reporteth that 


certain Carthaginians having ſailed athwart the Atlanticke ſea, 
Without the ſtrait of Gibraltar, diſcovered a great ferti} ISLAND, 
all repleniſhed with goodly woods, and 4:Geepe e farre diſtant 
from any land,” | 


Whoever ſhall take the REST to turn to the old an 


ha quoted, will, I think, be of opinion, that in whatſoever novel 
our author might have found the fable of The Tempeſt, he was 


led by the peruſal of this book to make the ſcene of it an un- 


frequented iſland. The title of the chapter, which is——« Of 
the Canniballes, —evidently furniſhed him with the name of one 
of nis characters. In his time almoſt every proper name was 


_ twiſted into an anagram. Thus, « I moyl in law,” was the anagram 
of the laborious William Noy, Attorney General to Charles I. 


By inverting this proceſs, and tranſpofing the letters of the word 
Canibal, Shakſpeare (as Dr. Farmer long fince obſerved) formed 
the name of Caliban, MALONE. 5 


— — r y—_ 2 
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Letters mould not be known; no uſe of ſervice, 
Of riches or of poverty; no contracts, | 
Succeſſions: bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none:* 


No ule of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 
No occupation: all men idle, all; 


And women too; but innocent and pure: 


No ſovereignty: 


Fi Rs And yet be would be kinge on t. 


4 Letters frould not be known: no 1 iſe of Hes, 
Of riches or of poverty; no contracts, 
Succeſſions; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: The wats 
already quoted from Florio's Traullation (as Dr. Farmer obſerves 
to me) inftru& us to regulate our author's metre as it is now ex- 


a hibited i in the text. 


Probably Shakſpeare ſrſt wrote (in the room of partition , "Sick. 
did not ſuit the ſtructure of his verſe) bourn; but recolleQing that 


one of its ſignifications was a rivulet, and that his iſland would 
have fared ill without freſh water, he changed bourn to bound of 
land, a phraſe that could not be miſunderſtood. At the ſame time 
he might have forgot to firike out bourn, his original word, which 


is now rejected; for if not uſed for a brook, it would have exactly 


the ſame meaning as bound of land. There is therefore no need 


of the e diffyllabical aſhftance recommended i in the following note. 

| STEEVENS., | 

And uſe of ſervice, none; "enteral; Y 290” To | 4 
Bourn , bound of land, tilt, vinezard. none.) The defedtive 


: 3 of the ſecond of theſe lines affords a ground for believing 


that ſome word was omitted at the preſs. Many of the defects 
however in our author's metre have ariſen from the words of one 


| line being transferred to another. In the preſent inſtance the pre- 
ceding line is redundant. Perhaps the words here, as in many other 


e have been ſhuffled out of their places. We might read— 
And uſe of ſervice, none; ſucceſſion, | 
_ ContraQ, bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 


ſucceſſion being often uſed by Shakſpeare as a quadriſyllable. It 


muſt however be owned, that in the paſſage in Montaigne's Eſſays 
the words contraft and ſucceſſion are N in the ſame manner as 
in the firſt folio. | . 
If the error did not happen in this way, bourn might have een | 


| uſed as a diſſyllable, and the word omitted at the preſs might have | 
: de eu none: | 


— —contraQ, nes | 
None; ; bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none, 
e Maeonz. 


bo TEMPEST, 


ANT. The latter end of his commonyealth "I 
gets the beginning. 


Gon. All things in common nature would pro- 
i 
Without ſweat or endeavour : treaſon, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine,” 
Would I not have; but nature ſhould bring forth, . 
Of its own kind, all foizon,” all abundance, | | 
| To feed my innocent people. 


Sz. No marrying mong his ſubjects? 
ANr. None, man: all idle; whores, 242 knaves. 


Go. I would with luch perfection govern, fir, 
To excel the A * 


1. latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 8 All 
his dialogue is a fine ſatire on the Utopian treatiſes of government, 
and the — inconſiſtent ſchemes therein recommended. 

| WARBURTON, 


6 — engine,) An engine is the recl. so, in K. Leare 
« like an engine, wrench' d my frame of nature | 
ee From the fix'd place.” ” 
It may, however, be uſed here in its common ſignification of | 
inſtrument of war, or military machine. STEEVENS. 


© Foal foizon,) Foiſon, or foizon, ſignifies plenty, ubertas ; 5 not 
moiſture, or juice of graſs, as Mr. Pope ſays. EDWARDS. 


So, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. XIII. Ch. 58: 
Union, in breefe, is foyſonous, and diſcorde works decay.” 
Mr. Pope, however, is not entirely miſtaken, as forſon, or tres, 
| ſometimes bears the meaning which he has affixed to it. Sce 
| Ray't s Collection of South and Eaſt Country words. 'STERVENS. 


nature ſhould bring forth, 
07 its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 
| To feed my innocent people.] « And if notwithſtanding, in di- 
vers fruits of thoſe countries that were never tilled, we ſhall find 


that in reſped of our's they are moſt excellent, and as delicate unto _ 


our taſte, there is no reaſon Art ſhould gain the point of our great 
"ug puiſſant mother, * ature." Montaigne s E aics, ubi ſup. | 
5 MALONE. 
I would with fuck perfeltion govern, fir, 55 ? 

To excel the en age.) + 80 Montaigne, ubi ſupra: « Me | 
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SeB. 8 oi Save his majeſty! | 
Ant. Long live Gonzalo! 
GW. And, do you mark me, fir? 
ALON. Pr'ythee, no more; thou doſt talk no- 
„„ HTO ME. ©: 


| Gon. I do well believe your bighnels ; and did 
it to miniſter occaſion to theſe gentlemen, who are 
of ſuch ſenſible and nimble lungs, that ey always 
uſe to laugh at nothing. 


ANT. Twas you we laugh” dat. 


Go. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am 
nothing to you: ſo you may continue, and laugh 
at nothing ſtill. 


ANT. What a blow was there given 2? 
sx. An it had not fallen flat-long. 


Go. You are gentlemen of brave mettle:? you 
would lift the moon out of her ſphere, if ſne would 
continue in it five weeks without changing. 


Enter Aale inviſible, playing ſolemn muſich.* ... 


' Sts. We would ſo, and then go a bat- -fowling. | 
ANT. red lord, be not TOE 


forma that what in elk 3 diſcovered) vations we ſee by 
experience, doth not only EXCEED all the fiftures wherewith licen- 
tous poeſie hath proudly imbe(liſhed the GOLDEN AGE, and all her 
quaint inventions to fain a happy condition of man, but alſo the 
conception and defire of philoſophy.” MaLons. 
9. —of brave mettle;) The old copy has—metal. The two words 
are frequently confounded in the firſt folio. The epithet, brave, 
| thews clearly, that the word now placed in the text was intended 
dy our author. MALONE. 5 
2 Enter Ariel, &c, playing ſolemn uk; - This ſtage- direction 
does not mean to tell us that Ariel nmel was the faicen, but 
that ſolemn muſic attended his pe was an e con 
10 his entry, STEEVENS.: Y e 
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Gon. No, I warrant you; I will not adventure 
my diſcretion ſo weakly, Will you laugh me alleep, 


for 1 am very heavy? 
Ant. Go mY and hear us. 
( (All fleep but ALON. SEB. and ANT. 


Alox. What, all lo ſoon ep? I wiſh mine 
--- ayes 


Would, with chethletres, hut up my thoughts: . 1 


find, 


85 | They are inclin' d to 40 ſo. 


SEB. | Pleaſe you, kr, 
5 Do not omit the heavy offer of it: 5 
It ſeldom viſits ſorrow; when it doth, 


It is a comforter. 


AN.. We two, my land: 


Will guard your perſon, while you take your reſt, 


And watch your ſafety. 


” ALON«. = - Thank you : Wond' rous heavy.— — 
| (Alox ſleeps. Exit ARIEL. 


Sbg. What a ſtrange drowſineſs poſſeſſes them? 


AN. It is the . o' the climate. 
. 3 Why 

Doth it not then our eye- -lids fink? I find not 
- Myſelf diſpos'd to ſleep. 


ANT. Nor I; my ſpirits are nimble. 


They fell together all, as by conſent; 


They dropp'd, as by a chunder-ſtroke. What 


might, 


Worthy Sebaſtian 0. whamighiNs more; — 


And yet, methinks, 1 ſee it in thy face, 


V hat thou ſhould'ſt be: the occaſion ſpeaks thee; 


e 1 
My ſtrong imagination ſees A crown 
Wr os thy head. 


<4 » 


— 
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0. 1 What, art thou waking ? 
AnT. Do you not hear me ſpeak? 


SEB. ; | J do; and, Lurely, 


It is a ſleepy language and thou ſpeak” ſt 
Out of thy fleep: What is it thou didſt fay? 


This is a ſtrange repoſe, to be aſleep 
With eyes wide open; ſtanding, peaking, moving, 
And yet: ſo faſt aſleep. 


d Noble gebenen 


Thou letſt thy fortune lleep—die rather; 4 wink ft 8 


Whiles thou art waking. 


-- "SEV. - Thou doſt More aba; : 
There' s meaning in thy ſnores. 5 


ANT. I am more ſerious than my 3 you 


Muſt be ſo too, if heed me; which to do, 


i Trebles thee o'er.! 
- SEB, 5 Well: I am landing water. | 


ANT. Vil teach your how to flow. ED 


Sk. J) Do ſo: 0 bbb, 


31 0 more ſerious than my tuftom : you 
Muſt be ſo too, if heed me 5 which to do, 


Trebles thee, o'er.) This pallage 1s repreſented to me as aa 


obſcure one. The meaning of it ſeems to be —You muſt put on 


more than your uſual ſeriouſneſs, if you are diſpoſed to pay a proper 


atieution to my propoſal ; which attention if you beſtow, it will 


in the end make you thrice what you are. Sebaſtian is already 


brother to the throne; but, being made a king by Autonio's cone 


trivance, would be {according to our author's idea of greatneſs. 


thrice th man he was before, In this ſeuſe he would be ee er. 
$0, in Pericles, 1609: 

| Oar = Hos call 

„ And trebles the coufuſion.“ 


Ade in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 


(= thirds his own worth.“ srrrvxva, 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice : 
1 Vet „for you, e 
« I would be trebled rwenty times myſelf.” '” MALONK, - 


Vor. IV: e F 


"a ; q 
BED. 1 
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Hereditary floth inſtructs me. 


ANT. | Ts © * 
If you but knew, how you the purpofe cheriſh, 
Whiles thus you mockit! how, in firipping it, 
Tou more inveſt it! 4 Ebbing men, indeed, 
Moſt often do ſo near the bottom run, 
by their OWN fear, or Loth. 


BERL. Pr'ythee, * on: 
Ihe ſetting of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter from thee; and a birth, indeed, 

Which throes thee much to vield. 
CCW . f Thus, firs 15 
Although this lord of weak remembrance," this 

(Who ſhall be of as little memory, | 
When he is earth'd, hath here almoſt perſuaded 
(For he's a'ſpirit of perſuakion only,) 

The king, his ſon's alive; 'tis as impoſſible 

| That he 8 undrown' d, a8 he thatfleeps here, ſwims." 


4 If you but FI "Pos you the purpoſe cheriſh, 
Miles thus you mock it! how, in ſiripping it, 


Tou more inveſt it!) A judicious critic in The Edinkergh Mage- 


ine for Nov. 1786, offers the following illuſtration of this obſcure 
pallage. « Sebaftian introduces the ſimile of water. It is taken 
| up by Antonio, who fays he will teach his ſtagnant water to flow, 


00 - It has already 3 hos to ebb, ' fays Sebaſtian. To which 


Antonio replies, O if you but knew how muck even that metaphor, 
which you uſe in jeft, encourages to the deſign which I, hint at; how in 
ſtripping the words of their common meaning, and uſing them find 
tively, you adapt them to your own fuluation. Ls  STEEVENS. 


254" ab B$$--TOT76 of weak remembrance.) This lord. who being now. 


in his dotage, has outlived his faculty of remembering; and who, 
once laid in the ground, {hall be as little remembered bimſelf, 
28 he can now remember other things. e 


6 hath here almoſt perſuaded 


: (tor he's a ſpirit of perſuaſion, only | 
Profeſſes to perſuade) the king his ſon” $ olive; 


*Tis as impoſſible that he's undrawn'd, 


4s he, that ficeps here, Swins.) of this entangied ſentence 1 
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srz. I have no hope 
That he's undrown'd. 


can 1 no ſenſe "Re the preſent reading, ind therefore imagine 
that the author gave it thus: | 


For he, a ſpirit of perſuaſion, only. | 
Profeſſes to perſuade. the king, his ſon's alive; | 
Of which the meaning may be either, that he alone, who is a ſpirit » 


of perſuaſion, profeſſes to perfuade the king; or that, He only profeſſes 
to perſuade, that is, without being ſo perſuaded himſelf, he makes a 


ſhow of perſuading the king. Jonxsox. 


The meaning may be—He is a mere rhetorician, one who 
profeiſes the art of perſuaſion, and n6thing el e; i. e, he profeſſes to 


perſuade another to believe that of which he bimſelf i is not convin- 


ced; he is content to be plaufible, and has no further aim. 80 
(as Mr. Malone obſerves) in Troilus and Creſſuda : « — why he' 11 


_ anſwer nobody, he profeſſes uot anſwering.” STEEVENS. 


— 


The obſcurity of this paſſage. ariſes from a miſconception of the 
word he's, which is not an abbreviation of lets, but of he has; 
and partly from the omiſhon of the pronoun, who, before the word 


: projejſes, by a common poetical W Supply that raids 


aud the ſentence will run thus; — 


— 60 Although this lord of weak remembrance 
„ —— hath here almoſt perſuaded _ 
% For he has a ſpirtt of perſuaſion, who, only 
4 profeſles to perſuade, the king his ſon s alive; 
And the meaning is clearly this, —This old lord, though a mere 


dotard, has almoſt perſuaded che king chat his fon i is alive; for he 


3s ſo willing to believe it, that any man who undertakes to per- 
ſuade him of it, has the e of peiſuaſion, and ſucceeds in the 
e | 
We find a bine pe in the Firſt part of Herz IV. When 
Poins undertakes to engage the Prince to make one of che party 
io Gads-hill, Falſtaff ſays, | 
„ Well! may'ſt thou have the ſpirit of $66 naſton, and he the ears 
of profiting! thai what thou ſpeakeſt may move; and what he hears. 


may be believed!“ M. MasoN. 


The light Mr. M. Maſon's_ conje dure has thrown: on this 


pallage, 15 ink, enables me to diſcover aud remedy the defect | 
in it. | 


I cannot help ls the 5 profeſſes to perſuade” 9 


a mere gloſs or paraphraſe on «—he has a ſpirit of perſuaſion.” 


This explanatory ſentence, being written in the margin of an ador's 
Part, Ox den copy, was aficrwards injudiciouſly es 
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ANT. F of that no hope. 
What great hope have you! no hope, that way, is 
Another way ſo high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond,“ 

But doubts diſcovery there. Will you grant, with 
me, 


That F erdinand i 18 drown ir ? 


* 


«ith our author's text. Read ame paſſage (as it now fands in the text, | 
Without theſe words, and nothing is wanting to its ſenſe or metre. 
On the contrary, the inſertion of the words I have excluded, by 
lengthening the parenthelis, obſcures the meaning of the ſpeaker, 


and, at the {me time, produces redundancy of meaſure, 


Irregularity of metre ought always to excite ſuſpicions of omiſ- 
fion or interpolation, Where ſomewhat has been omitted, through 
chance or deſign, a line is occaſionally formed by the junction of 
 Hemiſtichs previoully unfitted to each other. Such a live will na- 
turally exceed the eltablithed proportion of feet; and when margi- 
nal obſervations are crept into the text, they will have juſt ſuch 


aukward effects as Iconceive to have been produced by one of them 


in the preſent inſtance. . 
4 Perhaps (ſays that excellent ſcholar and e critic 


Mr. Porſon, in his 6th Letter to Archdeacon Traws) you think it 


an affected and abſurd idea that a marginal note can ever creep into 


2 . 


the text: yet I hope you are not ſo ignorant as not to know that 
this has actually happened, not merely in hundreds or pen cave 
but in millions of places. » Vc. Uo, — 

e From this known propenſity of Gen be to turn every | 
thing into the text which they found written in the margin of their 
MSS. or between the lines, ſo many interpolation; have proceeded, 
that at preſent the ſureſt canon of criticiſm 1s, ee, leis 
brevior. „ p. 149. 150. 8 

Though I once expreſſed | a Arent opinion, I am now well 
convinced that the metre of Shakſpeare's plays had originally no 
other irregularity than was occaſioned by an accidental uſe of 


hemiſtichs. When we find the ſmootheſt ſeries of lines amongour 


. earlieſt dramatic writers (who could fairly boaſt of uo other requi- 
| fites for poetry) are we to expres: leſs popes verification kom 


Shakſpeare? STEEVENS, | 


= 4 wink Beyond, ) That this 1 is the amok extent of the | 
proſpe& of ambition, the poiut where the eye can paſs no farther, 
and where objeQs loſe their diſtin neſs, ſo that what is Mere diſ- | 


: covered i is faint, CUE; and doubtful, e 


TEMPEST, _— 


ns: He's gone. 2 
3 | Then, tell me, 


| Who's the next t heir of Naples > 15 


SEB. Claribel. 


AN. She chat is is queen of Tunis: ſhe that dwells, 
Ten leagues beyond man' s life; NE, that Om . 
Naples 
Can have no note, „ antels the "oh were 0 
(The man i' the moon s too flow,) dll den. bon 
| chins 
Be rough and razorable; ; ſhe, 10 whos 


We were all ſea-ſwallow' d, though ſome caſtagainz? 
And, by that, deſtin'd * to perform an act, 
Whereof what J paſt 1 18 prologye; . what to come, 


2 — - beyond man's ti ife;) i. e. at a. greater diſtance than, the, life. 
of man is long enough to reach. . | | 


9 — ſhe that from Naples | | 
Can have, no wore, &c. ) Note (as Mr. Malone obſerves ) bs.” 
rolice. or information. 
Shakſpeare's great ignorance of S is not more conſpi cu- 
ous in any inſtance than in this, where he ſuppoſes Tunis and 
Naples to have been at ſuch an immeaſurable diſtance from each 


other. He may, however, be countenanced- by Apollonius Rhodus, 


who ſays, that both the Rhone and Po meet in one, aud diſcharge 


themſelves into the gulph of Venice; and by Æſciylus, who "a, 


pate river Eridanus in Spain, STEEVENS. | 
2 — ſhe, from whom —} i. e. in coming from whom. The old 


copy has — ſhe that from, &c. which caunot be.right. The com- 
poſitor's eye probably glanced on a preceding line, « /he that from 
Naples —. „ The emendation was made by, Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


3 — though ſome caſt again ;) Coſt is here uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as in Macbeth, AQ II. ſc. iii.: „ — though he. took my legs 


from me, I made a ſhift to caſt him.» STEEVENS. 


And, by. that, deſtin'd.—) It is a, common. plea of wickedneſs 


to call temptation deſtiny. Jonusox. 8 


The late Dr. Muſgrave very reaſonably propoſed to ſubſtiente— 
deſtin'd for — deſtiny. As the conſtruction of the paſſage is mads. 
ealier by this light change, I have adopted, it. STEEVENS, | 5 


. | | | F 3 


yo TEMPES *- 


In yours and my diſcharge. * 
Ses. hat ſtuff is this? = How ſay. you? 
Tis true, my brother's daughter's queen of Tunis; 
So is ſhe heir of Naples; twixt which regions 
There is ſome ſpace. 5 
ANT. 3 ſpace whoſe every cubit 
Peers to cry out, How ſhall that Claribel 
Meaſure us back to Naples ? — Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebaſtian wake !— Say, this were death 
That now hath ſeiz'd them; "NaF" they were no 
">. Worle 
Than now they are: There be, thats can rule Naples, 
As wellas he that ſleeps ; lords, that can prate 
As amply, and unneceſſarily, To 
As this Gonzalo; I myſelf could make 
A chough” of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
The mind that I do! what a ſleep were this 
For your advancement ! Do you underſtand me! * 


SEB. Methinks, 1 do. 


Ar. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? 

SEB, 4 remember, 
. You did ſupplant your brother Proſpero. 


ANT. 5 5 Tens 


6 


7 In yours and my diſcharge. ) i. e. depends on what vou and I are 


to perform. STEEVENS. 


6 — keep in Tunis, There is in this paſſage a propriety 1 lo, 
which a ſlight alteration will reſtore : 
Ti Sleep in Ts, | 
et And let Seba ſtian wa'e Jonxsox. 


The old reading is ſufficiently explicable, Claritel ( ſays he 
Lee where thou art, and allow Sebaſitan time to awaken thoſe ſenſes 5 
the help of which he may e the e Wien now n : 
21. STEEVENS. | 5 


a chough —) ka bird of the Jack-daw kind. STEVENS. | 


ö 


$ 


FC 


And, look, how well my garments fit upon me; 
Much feater than before: My brother's ſervants 


Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 
SEB. But, for your conſcience — 
ANT. Ay, Sir; ; where lies that? if it werea kybe, 


Twould put me to my flipper; But I fcel not 
This deity in my boſom: twenty conſciences, 


That ſtand twixt me and Milan, candy'd be they, 


And melt, ere they moleſt! s Here lies your bro- 
ther, 


No better than the earth be lies upon,? . 
If he were that which now he's like; whom I, 
With this obedient ſteel, three inches of it, 

Can lay to bed for ever: whiles you, Howe thus, 


8 And melt ere they moleft. 2 I had rather read _ 
Would me/t ere they molcft.. | 
i. e. Twenty conſciences, ſuck as ſtand between me and my ofer. 
though they were congraled, would melt before they could wle me, 


or prevent the execution of my purpoſes. Jonxsox. 


Let twenty conſciences be firit congealed, and then aiffolved, 


ere they moleſt me, or prevent me from executing my purpoſes, 


MALONE, 
11 the interpretation of Johnſon and Molaus 18 juſt, and is cer- 


tainly as intelligible as or; but I cau ſee no reaſonable meaning in 
this interpretation, It amounts to nothing more as thus interpreted, 
than My conſcience muſt melt and become ſofter than it is before it moleſts 
me; which is an inſipidity unworthy of the Poet. I would read 
« Candy'd be they, or melt;»» and the expreſſion then has ſpirit 


and propriety, Had I twenty conſciences, ſays Antonio, they might 


be hot or cold for me; they ſhould not give me the jmallf trouble, — 
Edinburgh Magazine, Nov, 1786. STEEVENS. 


2 No better than the earth he lies upon,) So, in Julius Cefar + 
« — at Pompey's baſis lies along, 
% No worthier than the duſt. » STEEVENS. 
2 if. he were that which now he's like ; whom J. 
With this obe dient feel, three inches of it, 
Can lay to bed, Nc.) The old copy reads | 
If he were that which now he's like, that's Mats 
„ Whom I with this obedient Reel, three inches of * 
; 6 Can lay to bed, 75 Ke, ot: | 


e 


To the perpetual wink for aye 2 might put 

This ancient morſfel,* this fir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our courſe; For all the reſt, 
They' U take ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps milk;* _ 
They'll tell the clock to any bulineſs that 

We fay befits the hour. 


S N Thy als. dear free, 
Shall be my precedent : as thou got'ſt Milan, 


| 1T'}] come by Naples. Draw thy ſword: one ſtroke 


Shall free thee from the tribute which thou pay 1 ſt; 
And! the king n love thee. TE 
"Aw." 1 "Draw together: 
And when T rear, mv band, do you the like | 
To fall i it on Gonzalo. 
SkB. | SE oi bh O, "bur one owt,” 
. — 8 They converſe — 


Muſick. = enter "Ste" inviſible. 


Arr My maſter through his art foreſees the 


danger 
That theſe, his friends, are in; and ſends me forth, 


The words — « that's dead ; (as Dr "RNAI obſerves to me) are 


| evidently a gloſs. or marginal note which had found its way into 
the text. Sach a ſupplement is uſeleſs to the ſpeat..c's meauing, 
1 85 end one of the verſes becomes redundant by Its inſertion. 


'STEEVENS. 


* —for aye —-} i. e. for ever. so, in K. Lear : 
| « — I am come | 
„ To bid my king and maſter aye ad wich ID STEEvVENS. 
J This ancient morſel 5 For mor ſel Dr. Warburton reads — ancient 


moral, very elegantly and judiciouſly; yet I know not whether the 


| author might not write morſel, as we fay a piece ys man, eee 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
How doth my dear morſel, thy miſtreſs ?» STEVENS. 


505 — - take ſuggeſtion, ) i. . Receiye any; hint of villainy. 


Jounzon. 
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(Fore elſe his proje& dics,) to keep them living. ö 
= TON T5 in GONZALO' s ear. 


ö 
They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps milk; (That i is, will adopt, 
and bear witneſs to, any tale you ſhall invent; you may ſuborn 
them as evidences. to clear you from all ſuſpicion of having mur- 
thered the king. A ſimilar lignification occurs in The Two Cen- 
tlemen of Verona: I 
Love bad me ſwear, and love bids 1 me forſwear : 7 
O ſweet ſuggeſting love, if thou haſt finn'd, EO 
« Teach me, thy tempted ſubject, to excuſe it.” HENLEY, 


— keep them living. )By them, as the text now ſtands, Gon- 
juſtly to this paſſage. „As it ſtands, ſays he, at preſent, the 
He therefore would read - That theſe his friends are in.“ 
letter. Our author, [ believe, wrote — 


6 — and ſends me forth, 75 
For elſe his projets dies, to keep them living.“ 


— * 
— 


in Shakſpeare's manner. 80, in Much ado about nothing: « What 


before us, edit. 1623: 
% My old bones akes.” 
Again tid s | 
| „% At this hour 5 
« Lies at my meſey all my enemies.“ N 
| Again, wid: | 
His tears runs down his beard — 
Again: | | 
_ What cares theſe roarers ; for the name of king.“ 5 


we ſhould read — For elſe his proj e &s die, Ke. MALONE. 


Gonzalo, very naturally ſtyles them both his friends, without ad- 


| pero debgu, their lives were alike neceſſary. 


zalo and Alonſo muſt be underſtood. Dr. Johnſon objects very 
ſenſe is this. He fees your danger, and will therefore fave them.” - 


The confuſion has, I think, ariſen from the omiſhon of a fingle | 


i. e. he has ſent me forth, to keep his projeds alive, which elſe 
would be deſtroyed by the murder of his friend Gonzalo; — The - 
oppolition between the life and death of a proj ect appears to me much 


life is in that, to be the death of this marriage?” — The plural noun | 
joined to a verb j in the ſingular number, is*to be met with in almoſt 
every page of the firſt folio. So, to confine myſelf to the Play 


It was the common language of the time; and ought to be correfted, . 
as indeed it generally has been in the modern editions of our author, 
by changing the number of the verb. Thus, in the preſent inſtance 


I have received Dr. Johnſon' s amendment. Ariel, finding that 155 
Proſpero was equally ſolicitous for the preſervation of Alonſo and | 


verting to the guilt of the former. Toward the ſucceſs of Profs 5 


74 "TEMPEST; 


While you here 40 ſnoring lie, 
Open-ey'd conſpiracy 
His time doth take: 
Tf of life.you keep a care, 
Shake off flumber, and beware: 
L Aae! awake! ; 
AxT. Then let us both be ſudden. 
Cox. Now, good angels, preſerve the king! 
(They wake, 
Alox. Why, how now, ba! awake | ! 9 are 
you drawn??? 


Wherefore this Baan looking | ? 


Gon. Whar 8 the matter? 
sxz. Whiles we ſtood "oe ſecuring your repole, 


Even now, we heard a hollow burſt of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions; did it not wake you? 
It ſtruck mine car moſt terribly. „ 


AL ox. SHES | a 1 heard nothing, 


Ant. 4: 'twas : 2 din to d 2 monſter's ear; 


To make an earthquake ! ! ſure, it was the roar. 
Of a whole herd of lions. 


ALON. Heard you this 5 
GN. Upon mine honour, fir, Ihearda humming, 


And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me: 


Mr. Henley ſays that « By them are meant Sebaſtian and Alpi 
The project of Proſpero, which gene wen upon Ariet's 2 8 


alive, may be ſeen, Act III. „ ä 
The ſong of Ariel, however, folldiantly points out which were 
| the immediate objects of his protection. He cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have any reference to what happens in the laſt ſcene of the next Ad. 


STEEVENS. 


6 . drawn ?) Having your ſwords drawn, So, in tours 


| end Juliet: . 


60 What, art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs hinds 25 
|  JonnsOW 


ON, 
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I ak d you, fir, and cry'd; as mine eyes open bd, 
I ſaw their weapons drawn : — there was a noiſe, 
That's verity : Beſt ſtand upon our guard ;? 
Or that we quit this place: let's draw\our weapons. 


ALON. Lead off this ground; and let's make 


furtherſearch 
For my roy ſon, 
Gon: Heavens keep him from theſe beaſts! ; 
For he 1s, ſure, 1 the 11 
ALON. CY Lead away. 
ARI. Proſpero 1 my lord ſhall know what I have 
Aang e Apdn. 
85 king, go faſely on to ſeek thy ſon. | (Excunt. 


8 C E N E * 
enter bart of the aa. 


Enter Cartnan, with a burden of wood, 
4 noiſe of thunder heard. 


Car. All the infections that the Gil fucks up 


From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſper fall, and make 


him 


By inch- meal a diſeaſe! His ſpirits hear me, 


And yet I needs muſt curſe. But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin ſhows, pitch me 1'the mire, 


7 That's verity: Beſt Kent upon our r guard; 5 The old copy 


reads 


« That's verily : 'Tis beſt we Rand upon our guard. „ Mr, Pope 


| very properly changed verily to verity * and as the verſe would be 


too long by a foot, if the words dis and we were retained, I have 


| diſcarded them in favor of an elliptical phraſe which occurs in 


our ancient comedies, as well as in our author's Cymbeline, A& III. 
Ic, ui; « « Deſt row: my ſword ; ok i, e. it were beſt to draw it. 
| | | | STEEVENS- 


CC 5 T. 


Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unlefs he bid them; but 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me: 

Sometime like apes, that moc7and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tibi; in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks * at my foot-fall ; ſometime am 1 

All wound with adders,? »bo, with cloven tongues, 
Do hiſs me into madneſs : —Lo! now! 10! 


Enter TRINcUTLo. e. 
Here comes a ſpirit of his; and to torment me, 
For bringing wood in lowly: III fall lat; 

Perchance, he will not mind me. 


TRINx. Here's neither buſh nor ſhrub, to bear of 
any weather at all, and another ſtorm brewing ; [ 
hear it ſing i'the wind: yond' ſame black cloud, 
. huge one, looks like a foul bumbard* that 


DES Ee mg. moe, Kc. ) i. e. make mouths. So, in the old ves 
5 fion of the Pſalms: = 1 {2 | | 
ee ——— making n mores at me,» _ 
Again, in the Myſtery of Candlemas-Day, 1812. | 
% And make. them to lye and mowe like. an 7” * 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book III: 
« Ape great thing gave, though he did mowing ſtand. 
e The inſtrument of inſtruments, the hand.» STEEVENS, 


$0, in | Naſhe' s Apologie of Pierce Pennilefs, 1593: | 
« — found nobody at home but an ape, that late in the porch 
and made mops and mows at him.», MALONE. | 


WE Thaw pricks wh e. prickles. ' STEEVENS, 


9 wound with adders, ) Een by adders wound 07 
| We about me. ,JOHNSON, 5 


2 — looks like a foul bumbard—) This term again occurs in Th 
50 Part of Henr IV. , — that ſwoln parcel of dropſies, that hugt 
| bumbard of ſack—» And again, in Henry 7111. , And here you lit 
baiting of bumbards, when ye ſhould do ſervice.» By theſe ſeyerdl 
paſſages, tis plain, the word meant a large, veſſel. for holding 
drink, as well as e piece of ordnance is called. 'THEOBALD: 


es, 


VENS, 


orch 


id of 
n Tit 
huge 


yu lie 


eral 


Iding 
LD. 
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would ſhed his liquor, If it ſhould thunder, 


as it did before, I know not where to hide my 


head: yond' fame cloud cannot chooſe but fall 15 
pailfuls.— What have we here? a man or a fiſh ? 

Dead or alive? A fiſh: heſmells like a fiſh; a very 
ancient and fſh-like ſmell; a kind of, not of the 
neweſt, Poor- John. A ſtrange fiſh ! Were I in 
England now (as once 1 was), and had but this 

fiſh painted, not a holiday fool there but would 
give a piece of ſilver: there would this monſter 


Ben Jonſon, | in kis Me of Augurs, conirms the conjetture of 5 
Theobald. — The poor cattle vonder are paſſing away the time | 


with a cheat loaf, and a bumbard of broken beer.” 


So, again in The Martyr'd Soldier, by Shirley, 1638: 
« His boots as wide as the black-jacks, 
„ Or bumbards, toſs'd by the king's guards,» 


Andit appears from a paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Love Re tor 4, | 


that a bombard-man was one who carried about proviſions, „ I am 
to deliver into the buttery ſo many firkins of aurum potabile, as it 
delivers out hombards of bouge. » K. 
Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 16375 : | 
% You are aſcended up to what you are, from che black-jack 
to the bumbard diſtillation. " STEEVENS, | 7 
Dr. Upton would read — a full bumbard. See 2 note on 7 L 5 
thank the Gods, I am foul; „ As you like it, Act III. ſc. iii. 
MALONE. | 
3 — "a fiſh painted; To exhibit bſhes, either real or imaginary, | 


was very common about the' time of our author. So, in 12 82 by, 


Maine's comedy of the City Match: 
Enter Bright, &c. hanging out the picture ob a West fiſh. 2 
This is the fifth . no 1 
That he hath ſhewn thus. 
It appears, from the books at Statiouers' Hall, thats in "vas 5 was 


publiſhed, « A firange reporte of a monſtrous fiſh, that appeared 
in the form of a woman from her waiſt upward, ſeene in the ſea, » 


So likewiſe in Churchyard's Prayſe and Reporte of Maiſter Martyne 


| Forboiſker's Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. bl. I. 12mo. 1578: 


« And marchyng backe, they found a ftraunge Fiſh deade, that 
had been caſte from the ſea on the ſhore, who had a boane in his 
head like an Unicorne, whiche they brought awaye and preſented 7; 
to our PrIDEe when thei came home. STEEVENS, FA 
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make a man; * any flrange beaſt there makes 2 
man: when they will not give a doit to relieve a 
lame beggar, they will lay out ten to ſee a dead 
Indian. Legg'd like a man! and his fins like 
arms! Warm, o' my troth ! I do now let looſe m 
opinion, 6 hold it no longer; this! is no fiſh, but an 
illander, that hath lately Tuffer' d by a thunder- bolt, 
(Thunder. ) Alas! the ſtorm is come again: my belt 
way is to creep under his gaberdine;“ there is no 


s — make a many} That. is make a man's fortune, Soft in 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream: « — we are all made men. Jounsox, 
Again, in n Kam- 019, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 4 

«20 — She's a wench 


6 1 born to make us all. , STEEVENS. 


5 a dead Indian.) In a ſubſequent ſpeech of Stephano, we 
have: « —ſavages. and men of Inde; in Love's Lebour's Loft, 1 — 4 
rude and lavage men of Inde; s, and in K. Henry VIII. the porter 
aſks the mob, if they think « ſome ſtrange Indian, &e. is come 
to court.“ perhaps all theſe pailages allude to the Indiaus OT ut 
| home by Sir Martin Frobiſher, 

Queen Elizabeil's original iuſtructions to bim (MS. now before 
me) „ concerning his voyage to Cathaia, - CC. coutam the tollow- 
_ Ing article: | | 
ee You ſhall not bring a 111 or 111i perſons of that countrey, 
the which ſhall be of diuers ages, and ſhall be taken in ſuch ſort as 
you may beſt avoyde ollence of that people. »» 

In the year 1577, „A deſcriptiou of the portrayture and ſhape of 
| thoſe ſtrange kinde of people which the wurthie' Mr. Martin Four- 
boſier brought into England in A“. 1576, % was entered on Lhe 
books of the Srationers' Company. 

By Frobiſher's Firſt Voyage for the hikers 5 Calay a, bl. 1. 410. 
1578, the fate of the hrit ſavage taken by him is alcertained.— 
 « Whereupon when he founde himſelf in captiutie, for very chol- 
ler and diſdain he bit his tong in twaine within his mouth : not- 
. withſtanding, he died not thereof, but lived untill he came in Lng- 
| land, aud then he died of colde which he had taken at lea © 


STEEVENS. 
6 —— let looſe my opinion, ke. So, in Love s Labour's Loſt: 
TE —— Now you yall be my e and let me Jog eta „ 
| STEEVENS, 


* 3 yaberdine3) A gaberdine 3 is properly. the coarſe frock 


ot] 
Wl 


thi 


Ti 
W 
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other ſhelter hereabout : : Miſery acquaints a man 
a with ſtrange bedfellows: I will here ſhroud, till 
fil the dregs of the ſtorm be paſt. EH | 


\ 


Enter STEFHANO, ſinging; a bottle i in his hand. 


* 

in Sx. 1 ſha no more to ſea, to fea,” 

. Here ſhall F dye a-ſhore; — 0 
n This is 2 very ſcurvy tune to ling at a man's funeral: 9 85 1 


Well, here's my comlort. LE (en, 
The maſter, the ſwabber, the boatſwain, and I, 


The gunner, and his mate, 
Loud Mall, Meg, and Marian and Margery,” 
But none of us card for Kate: 

For fhe had @ tongue with a tang; 

Would 73 0 a fatlor,, Go, han 
Sie lov'd not the ſavour.of tar nor of pitch, CVVT 
Let a tailor might ſcratch her where-&er ſhe did ch: 1 15 | 
| Then to ſea, boys, and let her go hang. _ 


This is 2 e tune too: But here' s my comfort. 
( Drinks. 
. Ti not tormeat me: 01 


STE. What's the matter? Have we devils hens | 9 
Do you ps tricks upon us with ſavages, and men 
of Inde? Ha! I have not '{cap'd drownine, to be 
afeard now of your four legs; for it hath been laid. 


or outward ar af a peaſant, renn Caberdine. $0, in Look 
about you, 1600: | 
«Tl conjure his gaberding. 75 | : 
The gaberdine is ftill worn by the peaſants in alen | 'STEEVENS, 


It here however means, I believe, a looſe felt cloak. Minſheu 
in his DicT, 1617, calls it «a rough Iriſh mantle, or horſeman's 
1 coat. Gaban, Span. and Fr. — Lzna, i. e. veſtis quæ ſuper cetera 
veſtimenta imponebatur. „ See alſo Cotgrave! $ Dicr. in v. %, 
rock aud d gatleverding. MALONE., 


5 
| 
| 


„ TEMPEST. 


As proper a man as ever went on > Wir legs, cannot 


make him give ground: and it ſhall be laid ſo 


again, while Stephano breathes at noſtrils. 


Cal. The ſpirit torments me: O! 
| STx. This is ſome monſter of the iſle; with four 


legs; who hath got, as I take it, an ague: Where 
the devil ſhould he learn our language? I will give 


him ſome relief, if it be but for that: If I can re- 


cover him, and keep him tame, and get to Naples 
with him, he s a preſent for any n that ever 


trod on near” 8— leather. 
Cal. Do not torment me, pr . . 


: ru bring my wood home faſter. 


SE. He's in his fit now; and does not talk alter 
the wiſeſt. He ſhall taſte of my bottle : : if he have 


never drunk wine afore, 1t will go near to remove 


his fit: if I can recover him, and keep him tame, I 
will not take too much *® for him; he ſhall pay for 
him that hath him, and that ſoundly. 


Car. Thou doſt me yet but little hurt; thou wi 
Anon, I know it by wy trembling : / „5 


$ — too 1 Too much means, any ſum, ever ſo much, 
So, in the Letters from the Paſton Family, Vol. II. p. 219: 


« Aud ye be beholdyng unto my Lady for hyr good wurde, for 


ſche hath never preylyd yowe to much.» i. e. though ſhe has praiſed 


you much, her praiſe is not above your merit. 


It has, however, been obſerved to me, that whe the vulgar 


mean to aſk an extravagant price for any thing, they ſay, wich a 
laugh, I won't make him pay twice for is This ſenſe ſutkicienty 

_ arcommodates itſelf to Trinculo's expreſſion. Mr. M. Maſon 
explains the paſſage differently. — « I will not take for him even 


more than he is worth. 1» STEEVENS. | 
1 think the meaning is, Let me take what ſum 1 will, „ 


great, 1 ſhall not take too muck for ans - it is impeBble for me io 
| Vo him too dear, MALONE, | 


— 1 know it 5 thy embling; ) This tremor, is alway! 


— 


t 
0 
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Now Proſper works upon thee. 


gk. Come on your ways ; - open your mouth; $ 
here is that which will give language to you, can; © 
open your mouth: this will ſhake your ſhaking, I 
can tell you, and that ſoundly: you cannot tell 
who's your friend; open your chaps again. 5 
TRIN. I ſhould know that voice: It ſhould be 
But he is drown' d; and theſe are : devils: O! de- 
fend me! — : 
STE. Four legs, and two voices; a moſt delicate 
monſter! His forward voice? now is to ſpeak well 
of his friend; his backward voice is to utter foul 
ſpeeches, and to detract. If all the wine in my 
bottle will recover him, I will help his ague: 
Come Amen! 5 1 will Pour ſome i in thy other : 
mouth; 7 | | 
TRIN. Stephano, - — BY 
STE. Doth thy other ious call me? Mercy 1 
mercy! This is a devil, and no monſter: vin 


leave him; Fe 1 have no ſpoon. * he 


repreſented as he efe& of bales poſſeſs d by the deril. so, in 


the Comedy of Errors : 
„ Mark how he trembles in his extacy ! „ STEEVENS. | 
2 cat ;) Alluding to an old n, that 48 liquor wilt 
make 8 cat ſpeak, \ STEEVENS. 
3 His forward voice, ke.) The perſon of Fame was auciently 


deſcribed in this manner. S0, in Penelope's Web, by Greene, 


1601: « Fame hath two faces, readie as well to back-bite as to 
flatter,» STEEVENS. | 


Auen “) Means, fiop your draught: come to a | concluſion. 
1 will pour ſome, &c. STEEVENS.. | 


I have no long ſpoon.) Alluding to the proverb, 4 long ſpoon to 
eat with the devil. - STEEVENS, 


See Comedy of Errors, A& IV. ſe. m. and Chaucer's Squier 
Tale, 10916 of the late edit. 
% Therefore behoveth him a full long Vene 
« That ſhall ete with a fend. — TrRWEIrr. 


Vor. V 1 
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TIN. Stephano if thou beeſt b touch 
me, and ſpeak to me; for I am * not 
afeard, thy good friend Trinculo. 


STE. If thou beeſt Trinculo, come forth ; ITI 
pull thee by the leſſer legs: if any be Trinculo's 
legs, theſe are they. Thou art very Trinculo, 
indeed : How cam'ſt thou to be the hege of this 
moon-calf? Can he vent Trinculos? 


TRIN. I thok him to be kill'd with a thanden 
ſtroke : —But art thou not drown'd, Stephano? I 
hope now, thou art not drown'd. Is the ſtorm 
over- blown? I hid me under the dead moon-calf's 
gaberdine, for fear of the ſtorm: And art thou 
living, Stephano : ? O Stephano, two Neapolitans 

ſcap'd! | 
x. Pr'ythee, do not turn me about; i my lo- 
mach 1 is not conſtant. 


Car. Theſe be fine things, an 1if they be not | 

5 ſprites. 

That's a brave god, and bears celeſtial liquor: gh 
I will kneel to him. 


Sr. How did'ſt thou Na How cam'ſt thou 
hither? ſwear by this bottle, how thou cam'ſt hi- 
ther. I eſcap'd upon a butt of ſack, which the 
ſailors heav'd over-board, by this bottle! which 1 
made of the bark of a tree, with 1 mine own hands, 
ſince I was caſt a- ſhore. 5 


6 to be the gege of this moon- calf 2) Siege Seite foot: in every | 
ſenſe of the word, and is here uſed in the dirtieſt. 
So, in Holinſhed, P- 705: « In this yeare alſo, a houſe on 
: London: bridge, called the common # ge, or Privie, fell downe 
into the Thames. : Y 
A moon-calſ is an inanimate ſhapeleſs 2 05 ſu poſed by Pliny. 
to be engendered of woman . See his Nat. * b. x. ch. 64. 
| SrTIIVINs. 
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Oka Tu ſwear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
True ſubject; for the liquor is not earthly. 

Sr. Here; ſwear then how thou efcap'dſt.s 


TIN. Swam a-ſhore, man, like a duck; 1 can 
ſwim 7 like a duck, I'll be ſworn. 


Sr. Here, kiſs the book: Though thou canſt 
ſwim like a duck, thou art made like a gooſe. 


Talx. O Stephano, haſt any more of this? 
STE. The whole butt, man; my cellar is in a 


rock by the ſea-ſide, where my wine is hid. How 15 


now, moon-calf? how does thine ague ? 
Car. Haſt thou not dropp'd from Nerven? nal 


STE. Out o' the moon, I do aſſure thee: * was : 
a; man in the moon, when time was. 


CAL. 1 have ſeen thee 3 in her, and I do adore 
thee ;: 


10 miſtreſs ſhew di me e thee, thy dog, and walks 


6 Cal. Tu * bon Hat bottle, to be hy 

„ Iu. Jubjed, Ke. 

| Ste. Here; ſwear then how thou efcap' df. 5 The paſſage mould 
probably be printed thus: 

Ste, (to Cal.) Here, fwear then., (to Trin,) How deep” dit 


thou ? 


The ſpeaker would naturally take notice of Caliban' 8 . | 
allegiance, Beſides, he bids Trinculo kiſs the book after he has 
anſwered the queſtion; a ſufficient proot of the reditude of the 
propoſed arrangement. RITSON. | | 
7 I can ſuim —) 1 believe Trinculo is 8 of Caliban, | 
and that we ſhould read—« 'a can [wim,w &c, See the next 
Ipeech, MAL ONE. | 

8 Haff thou not dropp'd from heaven 2) The 1 new- difbovencd In- 
dians of the iſland of St. Salvador, aſked, by yo whether Co- 


lumbus and his e were not come down from heaven. | 
TOLLET. 


9 My beg ſhow d me. « thee! oy dog. and buſh.) The old copy, 


which exhibits this aud feveral preceding ſpeeches of Caliban as 


G9 
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SE. Come, ſwear to that; kiſs FIR book: I 
will furniſh it anon with new contents; ſwear. 
Taix. By this good light, this is a very ſhallow 
monſter ;—I afeard of him ?—a very weak mon- 
ſter : *— The man i' the moon ?—a moſt poor cre- 
dulous monſter WW ell drawn, monlier, in good 


ſooth. 


„„ 
And kiſs thy foot: I pr 'ythee, be my god. * 
Tuix. By this light, a moſt perfidious and 


drunken monſter ; when his god! 8 alleep, he ll rob 
his bottle, 


CAL. III kiſs thy foot: Th ſwear myſelf thy | 


ſubject. 


Sts. Come on then; N "and ſwear. 
TIN. Iſhall laugh myſelf to death at this pup- 


py-headed monſter: A moſt ſcurvy monſter ! 1 


could find in my heart to beat him, — 
STE. Come, kiſs. 


Txin. But that the poor monſter s in drink: 
An abominable monſter! 


Car. Tl ſhew thee the beſt ſprings; Vil pluck 


thee berries ; ; 


ON chock it be apparent has were deßgued for 0 5) ted | 


a My miſtrefs ſhew'd me thee, and thy dog and thy buſh. 
Let the editor who laments the loſs of the words—and and thy, 
compole their elegy. STEEVENS. | 


2 J afeard of him?—a very weak monſler Ke. ) It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that Trinculo the ſpeaker is not charged with being afraid ; 
but it was his conſciouſneſs that he was ſo that drew this 0 from 
Him, This is nature. WARBURTON. 


3 And kiſs thy foot: I Srythes be my 204. 1 The old copy redun- 


5 dantly reads: 
And I we kiſs ty foot, T Ke, Kursen. 


Gat, III ſhew thee. every fertile inch 0 tho 


Ill ih for thee, as get Ks wood enough, 


| A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve! 


Ill bear him no more flicks, but bonne thee, 


Thou wond'rous man. 


Trin. A moſt ridiculous Wonder; to male a 
wonder of a poor drunkard. 


Cax. I pry'thee, let me bring thee where crabs 
grow; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; ; 
Shew thee a Jay's neſt, andinftrud thee how 
To ſnare the mmble marmozet; Fl bring thee 


To cluſt'ring filberds, and ſometimes vi get thee. 
Young ſea-mells * from the rock: Wilt thou 80 


with me ? 


8 This word has puraled the commentators: Dre 


e reads ſhamois; Mr. Ty” would read any thing 


rather than ſea-mells, Mr. Holt, wrote notes upon this play, 
obſerves, that limpets are in lms places called ſcams , and there- 
fore I had once ſuffered ſcamels to ſtand, JonnsSON. _ 
Theobald had very reaſonably propoſed to read To mathe. 'or 


| ſra-mells, An e, by theſe careleſs primers, was ealily changed 


into ac, and from this accident, I helieve, all the difficulty ariſes, 
the word haying been ſpelt by the tranſcriber, ſeamels. ' Willoughby 
mentions the bird as Theobald has informed ns. Had Mr, Holt. 
told us in what part of England limpels are called: ent; more 
regard would have been paid to his aſſertion. 

1 ſhould ſuppoſe, at all events, a bird to have been delign' d, as 
young and old fiſh are taken with equal facility; but young birds are 
more ealily ſurpriſed than old ones. Beſides, Calibau had already 


proffered to /h for Trinculo. In Cavendiſh* s ſecond voyage, the - 


ſailors eat young gulls a the iſle of Penguins.  STEEVENS. 
I have. no doubt but Theobaid's propoſed amendment ought to 


be received. Sir Joſeph Banks informs me, that in Willoughby's, 


or rather John Ray's Ornithology, p. 34, No. 3, is mentioned the 
common lea mall, Larus cinereus minor; and that young ſea gulls have 
been eſteemed a delicate food in this country, we learn from Flott, 
who, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, p. 231, gives an account of 


the made of taking a ſpecies of gulls called in that country pewits, | 


with a plate annexed, at the end of which he writes, « they being 
accounted a 0 diſh at the moſt Renu tables To this 10 


Hs. 


11 


STE. 1 pr'ythee now, lead the way, without any 
more talking. — Trinculo, the king and all our 
company elſe] being drown' d, we will inherit here, — 


Here; bear my bottle, Fellow Trinculo, we ll fill 


him by and by again. 


Car. Farewell maſeer ; farewell, meli. 
( Sings drunkenly, 


E A hawling monſter : - a drunken monſter, 


Cal. No more dams I'll make for fiſh 5 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Ver ſcrape trench lag nor waſh diſh; 
Ban Ban, Ca- Caliban, 

Has a new maſter— Get a New man. 
Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom ! freedom, 
; _ hey-day, freedom! ; 
STE. vo brave monſter! lead the ys Exeunt, 


may 2 . that. Sir Robert sibbald! in - ts 4 State of the 


Shire of Fife, mentions, amongſt fowls which frequent a neigh- 


bouring illand, ſeveral ſorts of ſea-malls, and one in particular, 


the katiewake, a fowl of the Larus or mall kind, of the bigneſs of 
an ordinary pigeon, which ſome hold, ſays he, to be as ſavoury 
and as good meat as a partridge is. REED. 


3 Nor ſcrape trenchering,) In our author's time trenchers 
were in general uſe; and male domeſticks were ſometimes em- 
| proyed. in 5 them. « I have helped ( ſays Lilly in his 
Hiſtory of his Life and Times, ad an. 1620), to carry eightecn 
tubs of water in one morning; —all manner of drudgery I will 
ingly performed; ſcrape- trench ers, „ Kc. MALONE. | 

6 "Ban, Ban, Ca——Caliben,) 3 our author remembered 
a ſong of Sir P. Sidney's : | 

| | 6 Da, 25 da.— Daridan. 1 

A ſtroplel and Stella, fol. 1627. MALOXE. 

7 eit a new man.) When Caliban ſings this laſt part of his 
ditty, he muſt be ſuppoſed to turn his head ſcornfully toward 
the cell of . en ſervice he Has defected. Yan 


„ 
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A T III. SCENE: I; 
Before Proſpero's Cell. 
Enter ee bearing a log. 


"Frm There be ſome ſports are painful ; but 
| their labour 


Delig ht in them ſets off: ® ſome kinds of baſeneſs 
| Are nobly undergone; and molt poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This 27 mean | talk would be; 


8 There be 15 Doh are 5 vat their labour 
Delight i in them ſets of: 1 1 | 
Molliter auſterum ſtudio falleate 3 Hor, fat, 2. lib. it. 
The old copy reads: „ ——and their labour, „ kc, STREVENS, | 


We have again the ſame thought 1 in Macbeth: 
The labour we delight in phylicks pain. » „„ 
After « and, „ at the ſame time muſt be underſtood, Mr, Pope, 
| e e reads But their labour, » which haz been fol- 
lowed by the ſubſequent editors. | 
In like manner in Coriolanus, AR IV. the "0 change Was 
made by him. « 1 am a Roman, and (i. e. and yet) my ſervices 
are, as you are, againſt them.» Mr. Pope reads 1 ama Ro- 

man, but my ſervices,» &c. MALONE. 


[ prefer Mr. Pope's emendation, which is juſtified by the folow- ; 


ing paſlage in the ſame ſpeech : | 
% his my mean taſk would be 
% As heavy to me as tis odious ; but 
« The miſtreſs that I ferve, „ &c. | 
It is ſurely better to change a ſingle word, than to eueren en 
one corruption by another, or ſuppoſe that four words, necellary 
to produce ſenſe, were left to be underſtood. STEEVENS. 


3 This ny mean ta/k would be The metre of this line is defeaive 
in the old copy, by the words would be being transferred to the 
next line, Our author and his eee generally ule an. 
as a wriſyNable. MALONE, Tg | 

Mr. Malone prints the paſſage as follows : q 

is ny mean taſt would be 
„ As heavy to me, as odious; — | 
The word odious ; as he obſerves, is ſometimes ufed as 2 utyle- 
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As heavy to me, at 'tis odious; Kat 
The miſtreſs, which I ſerve, quickens What 8 N 


And makes my labours pleaſures: O, ſhe is 


Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed; 
And he's compos'd of harſhneſs. I muſt remove 
Some thouſands of theſe logs, and pile them up, 
Upon a ſore injunction: My [weet miſtrefss 

Weeps when ſhe ſees me work; and ſays, ſuch 


biaſeneſs = 
Had ne'er like executor. I forget: 2 


But theſe ſweet thoughts do even Hr my labour 
Moſt bulyzcls,” when 1 do it. 3 


Enter Mn ; and PROSPERO at a diſtance, 


MIRA. Alas, now! pray you, 


Work not fo band: I would, the lightning. had 
Burnt up thoſe logs, that you are enjoin' d to pile! 
Pray, ſet it down, and reſt you: when this burns, 

Till weep for having weary'd you: My father 
Is hard at ſtudy ; pray now, reſt yourlelt ; 
He's ſafe for theſe three hours. 


ble. 
metre, therefore, as regulated by him, would ſtill be deleQive. 


Granted; but then it is always with the penult, ſhort. The 


By the advice of Dr. Farmer, I have ſupply'd the neceſſary 


monoſyllable tis; which completes the meaſure, nt the 
| * change of ſenſe, STEEVENS. 


II forget: Perhaps Ferdinand means to pa forget my taſk 


but that is not ſurpriſing, for J am thinking on Miranda, and theſe 


ſweet thoughts, &c. He may however mean, that he forgets or 


in is little of the baſeneſs of his employment. Whichſoever be the 


ſenſe, And, or For, ſhould om. more Proper in the next line, 


than But. MALONE, 


3 Moſt buſy-lefs, when 1 do it.) The two firſt folios read; 
ct Moft buſy leſt, when J 40 it. 55 | 


Tis true this reading is corrupt; but PE corruption is fo very 
little removed from the truth of the text, that I cannot afford to 


think well of * own ſagacity ſar having diſcovered it, 


FHEOBALD: 


2 
* 
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FER. | O moſt dear miſtreſs, 
. The ſun will ſet, before 1 ſhall diſcharge 
What I muſt ſtrive to do. 


1: MIRA. ; „ vou I ſit down, 5 
Ill bear your logs the while : : Fray, 195 me that; 
III carry it o the Pile. „ 


FER. No, precious creature: : 
I had rather crack my cs break my back, 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſnonour BOO De. To 
While I fit lazy by. 3 


"MIA, © It would 1 me 6 
As well as it does you: and I ſhould doit 1 
With much more eaſe; for my good will 1 18 to it, 1 55 \ 
And yours againſt. * 


Pro. _ For worm ! thou art inſeded ; 
This viſitation ſhews | 

MIRA. Fou look wearily. 
FR. No, noble miſtreſs; tis freſh morning : 
1 with me, 


When you are by at night.! 1 PR beſeech you, 
(Chiefly, that I might ſet 3 it in my prayers, ) 
What is your name 15 


MIRA. d —0 my father, 
I have broke your bel s-tofay ſo! 


* And yours againſt, ) The old copy reads 

« And yours it is againſt.„ By the advice of Dr. Farmer 1. 
have omitted the words in Italicks, as they are needleſs to the 
ſenſe of the paſſage, and would have rendered the hemiſtich too 


long ta Jon with its ſuccefſor in making a regular verſe, STEEVENS. = 

5 lis freſh morning with me, | 

When you are by at night. ) | 
Tu mihi curarum ce tu nocle vel aa 

very | Lumen | | | ne 8 
| to . Tibul. Lib. iv. El. xiii. MALONE. ö 

i 1 (For beheſt; 3 i. e. command. Sq beſore, AJ. Lc. ii: 
IIb. „ Refuſing her grand 40.9 Aren. 
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Fix... Admir'd Miranda 
Indeed, the top. of admiration; worth 
What's deareſt to the world! Full many a lady 
I have ey'd with beſt regard: and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for ſeveral virtues 
Have I hk'd ſeveral women; never any 
With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 
Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe ow'd, 

And put it to the foil: But you, O you, 
So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are created 
Of every creature's beſt. 


MIRA. „ not know | 
One of my ſex ; no woman's face remember, 
Save, from my glaſs, mine own; nor have I ſeen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 
And my dear father : how features are abroad, 
I am ſkill-lefs of; but, by my modeſty, 

(The jewel in my dower,) I would not wiſh 
Any companion in the world but you; 


7 Of every creature's bet.) Audis to the pigure of Ven 
by Apelles. JOHNSON. 


' Had Shakſpeare availed himſelf of this elegant 8 


he would ſcarcely have ſaid, « of every creature's beſt, 5 becaule 
* Cuch a phraſe includes the component parts of the brute creation, 
Had he been thinking on the judicious ſele&ion made by the Gre- 
cian Artiſt, he would rather have expreſſed his meaning by « every 
woman's,” Or „ every beauty's beſt. „ Perhaps he had only in 
his thoughts a fable related by Sir Philip Sidney in the third 
book of his Arcadia. The beaſts obtained permiſſion from upiter 
to make themſelves a King ; ; and accordingly created one x even 
creatures beſt : 
% Full glad they were, and tooke the naked ſprite, 
e Which ſtraight the earth yclothed in his clay: 
% The Lyon heart; the Ounce gave adive might; 
„ The horſe good thape ; the Sparrow luſt to play; 
e Nightingale voice, entiſing ſongs to ſay, &c. &c. 


« Thus man Was made; thus man Meir lord became. 8 
6 * STEEVENS, 
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Nor can imagination form a ſhape, 
Befides yourſelf, to like of: But! prattle 


Something too wildly, : and hed father 8 precepts | 
Therein forget“ 


.. J am, in my dev, 
A prince, Mirerids : N 45 think, a king, 
(I would, not ſo!) and would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than 1 would ſuffer® 
The fleſh- fly blow my mouth.” — - Hear my ſoul 
ſpeak ; — 
The very inſtant chat I low you, did 
My heart fly to your ſervice; there reſides, 
To make me flave to it; and, for your ſake, 
Am 1 this patient log-n man. 


MINA. Do you love me? 


Fra. O heaven, O earth, bear witneſs to this 
found, 


And crown what 1 profeſs with kind event, 


If 1 ſpeak true; if hollowly, invert 
What beſt is boded me, to miſchief! I. 


7 Therein forget.) The old copy, in contempt of metre, reads — 

1 therein do forget. „ STEEVENS. 

$ — than I would ſulſer, k.] The old copy reads — Than to 
ſuffer, The emendation is Mr, Pope's. STEEVENS. 2 


The reading of the old copy is right, however abc? | 
So, in All's well that ends well : « No more of this, Helena, go 
to, no more; leſt it be rather Secs, 12 you affe a ſorrow, than 10 
Jave, „ Maloxz. | 


The defedive metre ſhows that ſome corruption, had happened in 
the preſent inſlance. I receive no deviations from eſtabliſhed gram- 
mar, on the ſingle authority of the folio, STEEVENS. 


I The fleſh-fly blow my mouth, ) Mr. Malone obſerves, that to 
blow, in this inſtance, fignifies to « {well and inflame. „ But I 
believe he is miſtaken, To blow, as it ſtands in the text, means 
tie aft of a fly by which he Wan eggs in fleſh. So, in Chapman S 
veilion of the Iliad : os 

«—1T much fear, leſt with the blows of flies. 
His braſs. inflided wounds are fill'd — „ STEEVENS. 


her appear unconſcious that exceſs of ſorrow and exceſs of joy find 
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5 Yeybnd all limit of what ela 4 1 che world. 8 Ine 
Do love, prize, honour you. ou 
een, e fol, Wh 
To weep at what I am n glad 7 . 
ORD. VG: Feir encounter Anc 
Of two moſt rare affections! Heavens rain grace N 
On that which breeds between them F 
BE i; Wherefore weep you? As] 
Mira. At mine unworthinels, that dare not offer 4 


What I defire to give; and much lels take, 
| What I ſhall die to want: But this is trilling; 
And all the more it ſeeks“ to hide itleif, 
The bigger bulkitſhews, Hence, baſhful cunning! 
And prompt me, plain and holy,innocence! 

I am your wits? if you will marry me; 


2 —of what elſe i' the world,) i. e. of aught elſe; of whatſoever 
elſe there is in the world. I once thought that we ſhould read — aught 
elſe. But the old copy is right. So, in King Henry VI. P. III: 

| „ With promiſe of his lifter, and what elſe, 
„ To e and ren Ing: Edward' 5 place. 8 
|  MALOXF, 

3 J am 4 fool, F | | 

To weep at what J am glas of.) This is one of thoſe touches 
of nature that diſtinguiſh Shakſpeare from all other writens. It 
was neceſſary, in ſupport of the character of Miranda, to make 


alike their relief from tears; and as this is the firſt time that con- 
ſummate pleaſure had made any near approaches to her heart, ſhe 
| K ſuch a ſeeming contradictory expreſſion of it, folly. 
The ſame thought occurs in Romeo and Juliet; 
« Back, fooliſh tears, back, to your native ſpring! 
7 Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
% Which you, miſtaking, offer up to joy.» STEEVENS, “„ 


4" — it ſeeks ) i. e. my affe & ion ſeeks. MALONE. | 
5 1 am your wife, K.) | Pen Dd 


Si tibi non cordi fuerant cannubia OY ul 
Attamen in veſtras potuiſti ducere ſedes, | 
 Quz tibi jucundo famularer ſerva labore, 1 
Candida permulcens liquidis veſtigia lymphis, 1 


Purpuregye: tuum eennen veſte cubile. 
Catal. 64. Mazont 


zu ? 


iter 


oB. 
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iſnot, III die your maid : to be your fellow 6 
You may deny me; but I'll be your ſeryant, 
Whether you will or no. 


kn. WEL My miſtreſs, deareſt, 
And 1 thus humble ever, | 
MIRA. My buſband then ? | 5 


Fkk. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e' er of freedom: re 8 my händ. 
Mita. And mine, with wo heart 1 in't: 7 And 
nov farewell, 
Till half an hour hence. 


Fin, A ofen ! chouknd?: 


(Exeunt FER. and Min. 
Pro. 80 glad of this as they, I cannot be, 

Who are furpriz d with all ;* but my re ORE: 

At nothing can be more. 1 11 to my book; 

For yet, ere ſupper time, muſt I perform 


Much buſineſs appertaining. (Exit. 
6 Hour fellow —}) i. e. compauion. | 
7 ——here's my hand. | 
Miran. And mine, _ with my heart in't + } It is ſtill cultotunry f in 
the weſt of England, when the conditions of a bargain are agreed 
upon, for the parties to ratify it by Joining their hands, and at 
the ſame time for the purchaſer to give/an earneſt, To this 1 
tice the poet alludes, So, in The Winter's Tale: | | | 
| « Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, | 
And clap thyſelf my love; then didi thou utter 
«lam your's for ever, 
And again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: _ 
« Pro. Why then we'll make exchange ; 5 Ogg take you. this, 
« Jul, And ſeal the bargain with a holy 4. X | 
% Pfo, Here is my hand for my true conſtancy, „ HenLEY, 
* So glad of this as they, I cannot be, + 
Who are ſurpriz'd with all; ) The ſenſe why be clearer, 
vere we to make a flight tranſpoſition: | | WEE, | 
4 80 glad of this as they, who are. 2 4 5 4 N i 
„ With all, I cannot be —» | | 
| Perhaps, however, more conſonantly with ancient language, \ we 
hould join two of the wores together, and read - | 
« Who are ſurpriz'd wthal.zs STEEVENS. 


| STEEVEKS, 


1 TEMPEST. 
SCENE Wes 
? Another part of the iſland. 


Enter STEPHANO and TRIXcUIO; CALIBAN follow. 
5 ing with a bottle, | 


STE. Tell not me; hen che butt is out, we 
will drink water; not a drop before: therefore 
bear up, and board en * Servant- monſter, drink 
to me. 


TIN. Servant- monſter? the folly of this iſland! 
They ſay, there's but five upon this iſle : we are 
three of them; if the other two. be brain d libe 
us, the ſtate totters. ? 


STE. Drink, fervant- toaſter: when I bid ther 
thy eyes are almoſt ſet in thy bead; 


TRIN. Where ſhould they be ſet elſe? he were 
a brave monfter indeed, ik they were : ſet 1 in his 
"In | 

STE. My man- alla: hath n d 1 tongue 
in ſack: for my part, the fea cannot drown me: 


I ſwam, 3 ere I could recover the ſhore, five-and- 


3 — bear up, and board' em: j A metaphor alluding to a chace 
at ſea, Six HAWKINS. 
9 —if the other two be brain'd like ws, the fate totters, ) We 
meet with a ſimilar idea in Antony and Cleopatra: „ He bears the 
| third part of the world. „» The third part then 3 is drunk. » 
STEEVENS, 


2 —he were a brave monſter indeed, if they were ſet i in his tail, )1 


believe this to be an alluſion to a fiory that is met with in Stout, 


and other writers of the time. It ſeems in the year 1574, a 
Whale was thrown aſhore near Ramſgate : e A monſtrous 74 ſays 
the chronicler) but not fo monfirous as tome eee for his ents 
were in dis head, and not in his back. | 

| Summary, 1575, p. 562. Fazurs. 


1 7 OY K. ) This play was not publiſhed till 1623. 4%. 
mazar made its re in 1614, and has a paſſage relative to 


ar 


b 


y 


thirty leagusd, off and on, ks d this light. Then 


ſhalt be my lieutenant, monſter, or my ſtandard. 
Tülx. Your arid if you liſt ; he's no 

ſlandard. * 4 | | 
STE. We'll not run, monſieur monſter. 


TRIN. Nor go neither: but you' 1 lie, like do gs: 
and yet ſay nothing neither. 


Sr. Moon: alf, ſpeak once in thy lis, feat 
beeſt a good moon-calf. 
Car. How docs thy honour : 7 Let r me lick thy 
ſhoe: _ | 
Tul not ſerve him, he is not ville. 
Tzxin. Thou 1 moſt ignorant monſter; 1 
am in caſe to juſtle a conſtable: Why, thou de- 
boſh'd fiſh thou, was | there ever man a coward, 


A - 


the eſcape of a ſailor yet more incredible. "Pays: in both in« 


| fiances, a ſneer was meant at the Voyages of Ferdinando Mendez 


Tito, or the exaggerated accounts of other lying travellers: 
«© ——— five days I was under water ; and at length 
« Got up and ſpread myſelf upon a cheſt, 
e Rowing with arms, and ſteering with my feet ; . 
« And thus 3 in five ow more Lot land. Act III. ſc. v. 
 STEEVENS. 


1 ũ r my fandard. f 
Trin. Your lieutenant, if you lift ; he's no den, Meaning, 
ke is ſo much intoxicated, as not to be able to ſtand. The quib- 
ble between flandard, an enſign, and ſtandard, a fruit-tree Wat. 
grows without ſupport, is evident. STEEVENS. 


5 thou deboſh'd fiſh "thou, ) I meet with this wart; which y 
ppt to be the ſame as s debauck d, in Randolph' $ Jealous Lovers, 
mM” 2 

= „ your houfe be ſtord 
«With the deboiſheft roarers in this city. 17 
Again, in Monfieur Thomas, 1639: 
« faucy fellows, 
« deboſh'd and daily drunkards. » 


| The fubſtantive occurs in the Partleneia Sacra, 1633: 


* — A Naur, of ens - rather than the dens. of their : 


| manners, * 


__ TEMPES RC 


that hath drunk fo much che as I to- by ? Wilt 
thou tell a monſtrous lie, being but half a iſh, and 
half a monſter ? 

Cari. Lo, how he mocks me q wilt thou letlim, 
| my lord? 

„ Lord, quoth e a monſter ſoul 
be ſuch a natural! 


c Lo, lo again! bite bi to death, I pr 'ythee, 


"Seu" Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your 
head; if you prove a mutineer, the next tree The 
poor monſter's wy Lo and he ſhall not ſuffer 
indignity. 


CAL. 1 thank my noble lord. Wit thou be 


; pleas'd 
To hearken once again the ſuit I made thee ?5. 


STE. Marry will I: kneel, and repeat It; ; J will 
fland, and fo ſhall Trinculo. 


8 Enter ARIEL, inviſibles 5 
Ca. As I told thee 


Before, 1. am ſubject to a rant; 


When the word was firſt adopted from the French language it 
appears to have been ſpelt according io the pronunciation, and 
therefore wrongly ; ; but ever ſince it has been ſpelt right, it has 
been uttered with equal impropriety. STEEVENS. 


6 I thank my noble lord. Milt thou be pleased 
To hearken once again the ſuit I made thee ?) The old copy; 
which erroneoully Prints has and other of Caliban's ſpeeches ay 
ae read 5: 5 CNS 
„% to the ſuit 1 made hav; „ 


But the elliptical mode of expreſſion in the tent, nas already 


| occurred 3 in the ſecond ſcene of the firſt aQ of this play's 
44 — being an enemy 
« To me InVeterate, hearkens » my brother s ſoit 1 
STEEVIXs. 
7 — 4 e, ) T Bien Is here employed as & triſyllable. 


- STEEVENS. 
* 


Fre 


B 


th 


11] 


Proceed. 1 | | . 


| From me he got it. If thy greatneſs will 
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A ſorcerer, that by his cunning hath 4 
Cheated me of the land, BY Or A 
ART. Thou lieſt. 3 | J 
Car, Thou lieſt, thou jeſting monkey, thou; 
I would, my valiant maſter would Ny thee : 1 
do not li. | 
$TE. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in 
kis tale, by this hand, I will lupplant ſome of how! 
teeth, 
"Tax. Why, I faid nothing. 


STE. Mum then, and no more.— — =(To CALIBAN. ) 


Cai. 1 ſay, by forexry he got this Iſls; . 


Revenge it on him — for, 1 know, chou dar : 
But this thing dare not, 


STE. That's moſt certain. 


Cal. Thou malt be lord of it, and II ferve 
thee. 


arr. How now ſhall hit be cotnpaſs' a? Canſt 
thou bring me to the party? _ 


Cat. Yea, yea, my lord ; I 11 yield him thee : 
aalleep, 4 
Where thou may'ſt knock a nal into > his head. 7 
ARI. Thou heſt, thou canſt not. 


Cal. What a py d Oy 8 this : ps Thou bn 1 
patch 2 


1 Ill yield him thee 1 They | | 
Where thou may knock a nail into his 1 ) erbat Shak- 
ſpeare caught this idea from the 4th Chapter of Judges, v. 21. 
« Then Jael, Heber's wife, took a nail of the. tent, and took a 
hammer in her hand, and went ſoſtly unto him, and ſmote the 


rail into his temples, Ke. for ke was faſt afleep;y Ke. STzzvens., -_ 
3 Wat a þy'd nin this? ) It ud be remembet ed that | | 7 


Ob IF. EE 6:4 


3 
1 
| 


os | TEMPEST: 


I do beſeech thy greatneſs, give him blows, 
And take his bottle from him: when that's gone, 
He ſhall drink nought but brine; for I 11 not ſhey 


him 


: Where the quick freſhes are. 


STE. Trinculo, run into no further danger: in- 
terrupt the monſter one word further, and, by this 


hand, I'Il turn my mercy out of doors, and make 
3 ſtock-fiſh of thee. 


Tarn, Why, what die 12 I did nothing; ugs 


further off. 


SrE. Didſt thou not ſay, he lied? 

Alt. Thou het. ----. 

STE. Do Iſo? take thou that. (te 83 As 
ou like this, give me the-he another time. 

TIN. I did not give the lie; — Out o your wats, 


and hearing too? — A pox o your bottle! this 
can ſack, and drinking do. — A murrain on your 
_ monſter, and the devil take your fingers! * 


CAL. Ha, ha, ha! 
STE. Now, . with your tale. pr 125 


ſtand further off. 


CAL. Beat him enough : after a little time, 


- T11 beat him too. 


STE. Stand further. — Come, proceed. 


| Trinculo is no failor, but a je Aer; and 3 is fo called in the ancient 
dramatis perſona, He therefore wears the party-colour'd dreſs of 
one of theſe charaQers, See fig. XII. in the plate annexed to the 
Hirſt parc of K. Henry IV. and Mr. Tellers r of it. So, 


in the Devil's Lau Caſe, 1623: 
« Unleſs I wear a pd fool's coat. » 'STEEVENS. 


e Johuſon obſerves, that Caliban could have no knowledge 
of the fixriped coat uſually worn by fools: and would therefore 
transſer this ſpeech to Stephano. But though Caliban might not 
Know this circumflance, Shakfpeare did. Surely he who has given 
to all countries and all ages the manners of his own, wight * 


himſelf de as, well as in other places. MALONE, 
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Cal. Why, as Itold thee, 'tis a cuſtom with him 


Ttheafternoon to lleep : there thou may'ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz'd his books; or with a log 


= 


aid whatever demons or ſpirits he has occaſion to employ. 


Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake, 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife: 
Firſt to polleſs 
He's but a ſot, as I am, nor hath not 
One ſpirit to command : They all do hate him, 
As e as I: Burn but his books; - 


- a6 2 


Remember, 
his books ; ? for without them 


— Remember, 
Firſt to 50 his books; for without them 
He's but a fot, as I am, nor hath not i 
One ſpirit to command: ) Milton, in his Maſyut at Ludlow 5 
Caſtle, ſeems to have caught a hint from the foregoing paſſage: 
« Oh, ye miſtook: ye ſhould have ſnatch'd his wand, 
« And bound him faſt ; without his rod revers'd, 
% Aud backward mutters of diſſevering power, 
% We cannot free the lady.»— STEEVENS. 
In a former ſcene Proſpero ſays — | 
e « — I'll to my book; 
4 For yet, ere ſupper time, muſt I perform 
5 « Much buſineſs PDer waning: . 
Again, in Ad v: 1 5 
% And deeper than did ever plummet found, 
« I'll drown my book. » 


In the old romances the ſorcerer is always furniſhed with a 500k, 


by reading certaift parts of which he is enabled to ſummon to his 


he is deprived of his book, his power ceaſes, Our author might 
have obſerved this circumfiance much inſiſted on in the Orlando 
Innamorato of Boyardo, (of which, as the Rev. Mr. Bowle informs 
me, the firſt three Cantos were tranſlated and publiſhed in 1598,} 
and alſo in Harrington's tranſlation of the Orlando Furioſo, 1591. 

A few lines from the former of theſe works may prove the beſt 
Wultratjon of the paſſage before us. 


Angelica, by the aid of Argalia, watt bound the enchanter 
Malagigi 
„ The damſel ſearcheth forthwith in his breaſt; 
% And there the damned booke ſhe ſtraightway founde, 
« Which circles firange and ſhapes of flendes expreſt; 
-« No ſooner ſhe ſome wordes therein did ſound, 
And opened had ſome damned leaves unbleſt, 
10 But ſpirits of th' ayre, earth, fea, came out of hind. | 
10 Crying alowde, what is't you us command * MALOKE., 


H 


When 


— 


dd ðͤ EW 
He has brave (utenſils, for ſo he calls them,) 
Which, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal, 
And that moſt deeply to conſider, is 

The beauty of his daughter; he himſelf 

Calls her a non-pareil: 1 ne'ver ſaw woman, 
But only Sycorax my dam, and ſhe ;' | 

But ſhe as far ſurpaſſeth Sycorax, 

As greateſt does leaſt, 

Sk. Is it ſo brave a laſs? 


Cal. Ay, lord; ſhe will become thy bed, I wars 


Tant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. Fre 
STE. Monſter, I will kill this man: his daugh- 
ter and I will be king and queen; (ſave our graces!) 
and Trinculo and thyſelf ſhall be vice- roys :—Dolt 
thou like the plot. Trinculo ? . 
Tin. Excellent. 


STE. Give me thy hand; 1 am ſorry I beatthee: 


but, while chou liv'ſt, keep a ae tongue in thy 
head. 

Cat. Within this half hows will he be aſleep; ' 

. Wilt thou deſtroy him then? _ 


"UTE Ay, on mine honour, 
Anl. This will I 1 my maſter. 


Car. Thou mak ft. me Ty; 1 am full of Plea · 


ſure; 


Let us be jocund : Will you troll the catch 3 


2 Calls her a -non-pareil + Fe” er Jau, woman, } The old hg 


reads — | 

Calls her a non-pareil: I never ſaw a woman — But this yerſe 
being too long by a foot, Hanmer judiciouſſy gave it as it now 
Hands in the text. 

By means as innocent, the verffication of Shakſpeare has, I hope, 
in many ivſlauces been reſtored. The temerity of ſores critics bad 
too long impoſed ſevere reſtraints on their ſucceſſors, STEEVENS. 
3 — Will you troll the catch —) Ben Jonios. ules the word in 
Every Man in his Humour © 


TEMPES TM: 2 


You taught me but while- ere? 
$78, At thy requeſt, monſter I will do reallow; Ly 
any realon : Come on, Trinculo, let us ſing. (Sings, 
Flout 'em, and ſkout em; and out 'em, and nn 185 
Thought is . 0 
Car. That's not the tune, 
(AkiEI, plays the tune on a labor and pipe. 
STE. What is this ſame ? 


1 TRIX. This is the tutte of our catch, play d by 5 
2 the picture of No-body.* 


STE. If thou beeſt a man, Hae thyſelf i in thy | 


P likeneſs : if thou beeſt a devil, take't as thou liſt, 
, Ws i: > O. forgive me my ſins! 


_ STE. He that dies, pays all debts; : 1 defy chee.— 


Mercy upon us! 5 ES 3 
CAL, Art Mow ewe? Wo „„ obs 
StE. No, monſter, not x PP 


ca he read this with patience, I'll troul | ballads,” | 
Again, iu the Cobler's Prophecy, 15944 
« A fellow that will troul it off with tongue. | 
| « Faith, you ſhall hear me troll it after my faſhion. | 
T. To troll a catch, I e is to diſmiſs it trippingly y the 
| tongue, STEEVENS. 


4 This is the tune of our catch, bye by the picture of No-body.) 
E A ridiculous figure, fometimes repreſented on figns. Weſtward for 
| Smelts, a book which our author appears to have read, was printed 
for John Trundle in Barbican, at the /igne of the No-body. MALONE. . 


The alluſion is here to the print of No-body, as prefixed to the 


pY |  nonymous comedy of T N 0-body and Some-body ; » Without date. 
rle | — afeard? ) Thus the old copy. = ar i is an obſolete 
o 


verb, with the Su meaning as to affray. 

| So, in the Shipmannes Tale of Chaucer, v. 13330 

pe, 8 « This wif was not aferde ne affraide.” | 

vad Between aferde and affraide, in the time of Chuncer: ahas 

might have been mo nice as rd, Which is at preſent loſt. _— 
\ STEEVERS, | = 


in 


ſtory. 
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Cal. Be 101 the ile is full of noiſes, 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not. | 
Sometimes a thouſand twangling inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and ſometime voices, 


That, if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 5 
Will make me fleep again: and then, in dream- 


ing, 


The clouds, methought, 0 18 open, and ſhe w riches 
Ready to drop upon me; ; that, when 1 wak' d, 
1 cry'd to dream again. 5 | 


STE. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, 


where I ſhall have my muſic for nothing. 


"Cats: When Proſpero is deſtroy'd. 
STE. That * be by and by: I remember the 


TRIN. The und! is going away : let's follow it, 
as after, do our work. 
STE. Lead, monſter; we 1 follow. —1 would, 1 
could ſee this taborer : * he lays it on. 
TIN. Wilt « come? Vil follow, Stephano. 7 
a ( Excunt, 


6 init 1 could ſee this taborer : ) Several of the incidents in 
this ſcene, viz. — Ariel's mmickry of Trinculo — the tune played 


on the Tabor, - — and Caliban's deſcription of the twangling injiru- 
ments, &c. — might have been borrowed from Marco Paolo, the old 
Venetian voyager; who in Lib. I. ch. 44, deſcribing the' Jefert of 


Lop in Aſia, ſays — « Audinntur ibi voces dæmonum, &c. vocts 
fingentes eorum quos comitari ſe putant, Audiuntur interdum in att 


concentus muſicorum inflrumentorum, » &c. This paſſage was rendered 


acceſſible to Shakſpeare by an Engliſh tranſlation entitled. 14. 


_ moſt noble and famous traueis of Marcus Paulus, one of the nobilitit 
| of the flate of Venice, &c. bl. I. 4io. 1579, by John Frampton. 


« — You ſhall heare in the ayre the ſound of Tabers and other 
inſtruments, to put the trauellers in feare, &c. by euill ſpirites 
that make theſe ſoundes, and alſo do call diverſe of the traucllers 
by their names, » &c, Ch. 36. p. 32. STEEVENS. 

7 Wilt come? I'll 888 Stephano. The firſt words are : addreſſed 


ved 
ts 
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SCENE III. 
Another part of the iſland. 


Enter ALonso, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, Go 


ADRIAN, Fraxcts00, and others. 


Gon. By r ier I can go no further, Sit's | 
My old bones ache : here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth-rights, and meanders! by Four pa- 

e 


1 needs muſt reſt me. 


ALon. Old lord, 1 cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, | : 
To the dulling of my ſpirits : fit down, and reſt. 


Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 


No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd, 
Whom . we ſtray to find; and the ſea mocks 


Our fruſtrate ſearch on land: Well, let him go. 


ANT. 1 am nent £ glad that he's ſo out of hope. 
Ade to SxBASTIAN. 
Do not, 5 one repulſe, fo reg che purpole 
That you reſoly' 4 to effect. 


r | The nent advantage 
Will we take thoroughly. 055 8 
ANT. Let it be to- night; | 


For, now they are ape with travel, "they 


to Caliban, who, vexed at the folly of his new companions idly 
running after the muſick, while they ought only to have attended _ 


to the main point, the diſpatching Proſpero, "ms, yer ſome little 
time, to have ſtaid behind. Hearn, 


The words — Milt come? ſhould be aided to Stephano's beh. 0 


1 Ul follow, is Trinculo's anſwer. RITSON. 


$ By la lin, BY "Ry The diminuste onl of our lad 1. © 
ladykin. SFEEVERS, | 1 7 
H 4 


as. TEMPEST. - 


Wil not, nor cannot, uſe PN vigilance, — 


As when they are freſh. 
SEE Eon ES. 1 fay, t to- -night: no more. 


Solemn and ſtrange muſick ; and PROSPERO above, in- 


viſible. Enter ſeveral ſtrange Shapes, bringing in 
a banquet ; they dance about it with gentle actions 


of ſalutation; And, 9 the king, &c. to eat, 
they depart. 


ALON, What harmonyis this! ? my "good friends 
+73" EK? 


Gon. Marvellous ſweet muſick! 


ALON. Give us kind keepers, heavens! What 


were theſe? _ 
SEB. A living drollery : 9 Now Iwill believe, 


That there are unicorns; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the Phoenix throne; * one 


phoenix. 


1” living diollery : Shows, called erte were in Shakſpeare's | 
time performed by puppets only. From theſe our modern drolls, 


exhibited at fairs, &c. took their name. 80 in Beaumont and 


Fletcher's n 


2 had rather make te till thirty. „ STEEVENS. 
A living drollery, i. e. a drollery not repreſented by wooden 


machines, but by perſonages who are alive, MALONE. | 
2 —one tree, the phanix' throng 5 For this idea, our author 


might have been indebted to Phil. Holland's Tranſlation of Pliny, 


B. XIII. chap. 4: « I myſelf verily have heard ſtraunge things of 
this kind of tree; ; and namely in regard of the bird Phenix, which 


is ſuppoſed to have taken that name of this date tree; (called in 
Greek ©: me); for it was aſſured unto me, that the faid birg died 


80 with that tree, ans revived of itlelle as the tree ſprung again. 2 8 


SrEEVXXS. 


Again, i in one of our author's poems: 
Let the bird of loudeſt lay, 
« On the ſor Arabian tree, Kc. 


Our poet had probably Lilly's Fupkhues, and his England, par- 
Ln in his OT ſignat. 2. 3, —« As there is A one 


J 


> 
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At this hour reigning there. 
ANT. „ I'll believe both; 
And what does elſe want credit, come to me, 
And PI be ſworn is true: Travellers ne'er did 
lie, 


T bough fools at home condemn them. 


„„ . If in Naples 
J ſhould report this now, would they believe me! 7 
If I ſhould ſay, I ſaw ſuch iſlanders, 


(For, certes, 5 theſe are people of he land, * 


Who, though they are of monſtrous ſhape, yet, note, 


Their manners are more gentle- kind, * then of 


Our hyman generation you ſhall find | 

Many, nay, almoſt any. 

PRO. 3 10 wed” 
Thou haſt ſaid well; for ſome of you there epreen, 


| Are worſe than devils. IE 1 (A de, 


phenin in PE: wad. ſo 3 is 3 but one ho in Arabia wh. > 


buildeth. „ See - alſo Florio's Italian Di&ionary, 1598 : « Rafin, 


a tree in Arabia, whereof there is but one found, ad, be. ks it the 
phoenix fits. „ MALONE. 


3 And T'll be ſworn & true: Travellers ne'er did lie, ) I fappoſe 


this redundant line originally food thus: — 


« And I'll be ſworn to't: Travellers ne er did lie. . 


| Hanmer reads, as plaufibly— 


« And I * be comes tis true. Travellers ne'er Med. 
STEEV INS. 


— ilhendere, The old copy 3 iflands.. The emendation | 


was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 


For, certes, &c.) Certes is an oblobete word,  bgnifying cer= 
tainh, So, in Othello: 
e ——corter, ſays he, | ; e 
1 have already choſe my officer. »» srrrvrxs. 


. Their manners are more gentle- kind,) The old copy has — 
a gentle, kind —. „ I read (in conformity to a practice of our au- 
thor, Who delights in ſuch compound epithets, of which the firſt 
adjedive is to be conſidered as an adverb} gentle-Aind. Thus in 
K. Rickard III. we have child iſi fooliſh, Jenjets- -obſtinale, La more. 
{al- Haring. STEEVENS, | | 
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Alox. I cannot too much muſe, 

Such ſhapes, ſuch ts and ſuch lound, ex- 
preſſing 


(Although they want the uſe of tongue, Ja kind 
Of excellent dumb diſcourſe. 


os A Praiſe i in x departing. : 
FRAN. They vaniſh” d ſtrangely. 
SkB. 5 No matter, ſince 


: They have tell their viands behind ; for we + have 


ſtomachs. — 


Will't pleaſe you taſte of What! is here! 2 


ALON Not I. 


Gon. Faith, fir, you need not fear : 2 When we 


were boys, 


V ho would believe that there were mountain eers, 5 
5 Dew- lapp'd like bulls, whole throats had * 


at chem e ; 


2 3 a muſe, To muſe, in ancient Language, is to 
admire, to wonder. | 


So, in Macbeth : 
Do not muſe at me, my moſt worthy friends. 7 | 
STEEVENS, 


8 Praiſe in departing. 1 Do not praiſe your entertainment 
too foon, leſt you ſhould have reaſon to retract your, commend3+ 


tion. It is a proverbial ſaying. | 
So, in The Two angry Women of Abingdon, 25997 
% And fo ſhe doth ; but praiſe your my at parting. T 


Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wife, 1561: 


| « Now praiſe at thy parting. | 
Stephen Goſſon, in his pamphlet eilen Playes ele in 2 


Adtions, &c. (no date) acknowledges himſelf to have been the au- 


thor of a morality called, Praiſe at Parting. STEEVENS. 


9 — that there were mountaineers, &c. } Whoever is curious to 
know the particulars relative to theſe mountaineers, may conlult 
 Maundeville's Travels, printed in 1503, by Wynken de Wore; 
but it is yet a known truth that the inhabitants of the Alps have 
been long accuſtom'd to fuch excreſcences or tumours. 


Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus? STEEVENS. 


mo FOES oo. oa ar 
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and eies both in their breaſts. 


TEMEFEST m6 


Wallets of fleſh ? or that there were ſuch men, 
Whoſe heads ſtood in their breaſts ? * which | now 
We find, 


Each putter- out ON live for one, 3 will bring us 


14300 wy 
Whoſe heads flood in Heir breaſis? ) Our author might have had 
this intelligence likewiſe from the tran{lation of Pliny, B. V. 
chap. 8. „ The Blemmpi, by report, have no heads, but mouth 

SEE VENs. | 


Or he might have had it from Hackluyt's ene 1598 40 os 
that branch "which is called Caora are a nation of people, whoſe 1 
heads appear not above their ſhoulders. They are reported to 


have their eyes in their ſhoulders, and their mouths in the middle 


of their breaſts. MALONE. | | 
3 Fach putter-out, &c.) The ancient cullom here alluded: to was 


this. In this age of travelling, it was a piaQtice with thoſe who 


engaged in long and hazardous expeditions, to place out a ſum of 
money on condition of receiving great intereſt for it at their return 
home. So Puntarvolo (it is Theobald's quotation) in Ben Jonſon's_ 
Every Man out of his Humour: 1 do intend, this year of jubilee 

coming on, to travel; and ( becauſe I will not altogether go upon 
expence) 1 am determined to put ſome five thouſand pound, to be 


paid me five for one, upon the return of my wife, myſelf, and my 


dog, from the Turk's court in Conſtantinople. , 
To this inſtance 1 may add another from The Ball, a comedy, 
by Chapman and Shirley, 1639: | 
« 1 did moſt politickly diſhurſe my ſums 
« To have five for one at my. return from Venice. 
Ss in Amends for Ladies, 1639: 
« I would I had put out ſomething upon my return; 3 
I had as lieve be at the Bermoothes, " 
« _— on five for one» means on the terms of foe for one. '$0, fin 
Barnaby Riche's Faults, and nothing but Faults, 1607 : „— thole 
whipſters, that having ſpent the greateſt part of their patrimony in 
prodigality, will give out the reſt of their ſtocke, to be paid two or 
three for wy upon their return | from Rome, » xc. Ke. | 
| STEEVENS. 
Each putter. out on 5 5 ne) The old copy has: 
of tive for one, » 
I believe the words are n wanſpoſed, and that the EIN 


"6h 


wrote: 


% Each Pinter - out of one for five.” 


So, in The Scourge 1 Tel by J. Davies of Hereford, primed 
about. the 72 16112 | Z 


jos TEMPEST: 


Good warrant of. 

_ Aron. I will ſtand to, and feed, 

0 Although my laſt: no matter, ſince I feel 
The belt is paſt : * — Brother, my lord the duke, 
Stand too, and do as * 


5 Header and lightning. Enter Anni lite a harpy ; 
claps his wings upon the table, and, with a quaint 
device, the Pres vaniſhes, ® 


Akt. You are three men of ſir, whom deſtiny 


dee Sir Solus Araight will vel, as N ſay, 
« And gives out one for three, when home comes he. 
It appears from Moryſon's ITINERARY, 1617, Part I. p. 198, 


that «+ this cuſtom of giving out money upon theſe adventures waz | 


firſt uſed in court, and among noblemen; and that ſome years 
before his book was publiſhed, «+ bankerouts, Rage- players, and 


men of baſe condition had drawn it into contempt, by undertak. 


| ing Journeys merely for gain upon their return. MALONE,. | 
14 I. will ſtand to, and feed, bg 
Although my laſt : 1 matter, fence I feel 


The beſt is paſt;) I cannot but think that this paſſage 1 was 


Intended to be in l and ſhould be printed thus: 
« 1] will tand to and feed; although my laſt, 
„% No matter, fince I feel the beſt is paſt.» NM. MASON. 
5 Enter Ariel . like a harpy; &c.) This circumſtance _ is taken 


from *the thard book of the Eneid as tranſlated by. Phacr, bl. . 


| . 19987 
ts ——faſt to meate we fall. N 
"of: But ſodenly from down the hills with griſly fall to Cook, 
% The harpries come, and beating wings with on noys out 
thei ſhright, N 
% And at our meate they ſnack; and with their clawes,” ke. 
| Milton, Parad. Reg. B. II. has adopted che ſame 1 5 
| (6 — with that | 
% Both table and proviſions vaniſh' d quits; | 
"is Wh found of ag dec wings, and ons heard.” 
| STEEVENS. 
will not undertake to prave that all the culinary pantomimes exhibi- 


ed in France and Italy were known and imitated 1 in. this kingdom, 


- 


and with a quaint Aire, the banquet 201807 ) Though ! 
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(That hath to inſtrument t is lower world, 7 

And what is in't) the never-ſurfeited ſea 

Hath cauſed to belch up; and on this ifland 

Where man doth not inhabit; you'mongſt men 

being moſt unfit to live. I bave made you mad; 

(Seeing ALON. SEB. Oc. draw their ſwords. 
And even with ſuch like valour, men hang and 
drown 

Their proper ſelves. You fools ! 1 and my fel⸗ 
17 lows. 

Are miniſters of fate; the elements 


or whom your ſwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock d- at ſtabs 


Kill the ſtill-cloſing waters, as diminiſm = 
One dowle that's in my plume; * my fellow- mi- 
os niſters 


1 may obſerve that flying, riſing, and Aten eg ſervices were to 
be found at entertainments given by the Duke of Burgundy, xc. 
in 1453 and by the Grand Duke of Tuſcany in 1600, &c. See 
M. Le Grand D' Auſſi's Hiſtoire de la vie priv et des Frangols, Vol. III. 
p. 294, &c, Examples therefore of machinery ſimilar to that of 
Shakſpeare in the preſent inſtance, were to be met with, and 
perhaps had been adopted on the Rage, as well as at public feſtivals _ 
here in England. See my note on The Merry Wives of Windſor, 1 
Act V. ſc. v. from whence it appears that a ſtriking conceit in an 
entertainment given by the Vidame of Charters, had been tranſ- 
ferred to another feaſt prepared in England as a compliment to 
Prince Alaſco in 1583, STEEVENS, _ | 


7 That hath to inſtrument this lower world, "wy ) 3 that makes : 
uſe of this world, and every thing in it, as its infiruments to being. 


| about its ends. STEEVENS. 


s One dowle that's in my plume ; ) The old copy exhibits the 
paſſage thus ; | 
« One dowle that's in my plumbe. = | Correfted by bir. Rowe; 25 
Bailey, in his Didionary, ſays, that doule is A e or rather 
the fingle particles of the down. ; 
Since the firſt appearance of this adidoa my very Wo TR 
and learned _ correſpondent, Mr. Tollet, of Betley, in Staffordſture, 
has enabled me to retraꝭ a too haſty cenſure c on Bailey, to "whom | 


% 


: Are like invulnerable: ? if you could hurt, 
Your ſwords are now too maſly for your ſtrengths, 


 Expos'd unto the fea, which hath requit it, 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 


Againſt your peace : Thee, of thy ton, Alonſo, 


we were long indebted for our only Engliſh Difionary. In a ſmall 
book, entitled Humane induſtry : or, 4 Hiſtory yd 
Printed in 1661, page 93, is the following paflage: « The wool. 
bearing trees in Ethiopia, which Virgil ſpeaks of, and the Eriophori 
 Arbores in Theophrafſtus, are not ſuch trees as have a certain wool 
or bowl upon the outhde of them, as the ſmall cotton; but ſhort 


110 oO EE MF ES . 


And will not be uphited : But, remember, 
(For that's my buſineſs to you,) that you three 
From Milan did ſupplant good Proſpero; : 


Him, and his innocent child : for which foul deed 


Incens'd the ſeas and ſhores, yea, all the creatures, 


moe Maonual Arts, 


trees that bear a ball upon the top, pregnant with wool, which the 


97 


Syrians call Cott, the Grecians Gollypium, the Italians Bombagio, 


and we Bombaſe. '' — There is a certain ſhell-fiſh in the lea, 
called Pinna, that bears a moſly bowl, or wool, whereof cloth was 


{pun and made. Again, page 952 Trichitis. or the hayrie 


| Kone, by ſome Greek authors, and Alumen plumaccum, or downy 


alum, by the Latiniſts : this hair or bowl is ſpun into thread, and 


weaved into cloth.” I have fince diſcovered the ſame EY in 
The Plonghman' s Tale, erroneoully attributed to Chaucer, v. 3202: 


&« And ſwore by cock' is herte and blode, 
© He would tere him every done. STEEVENS. 
Cole in his Latin Didionary i679, Es 1 Keen, 
by lanugo. MATLonx. . | 
9 the elements 
Of whom - your {words are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock d-at ſtabs © 
Kill the flili- cloſing waters, as diminiſh 
One dowle that's in my plume ; my fellow miniſlers 
Are like invulnerable :] So, in Phaer's Virgil, 15732 
„Their ſwords by them they laid 
And on the filthy birds they beat 5 = 
% But fethers none do from them ſal; nor wound for firok 
| doth bleed, | f oy | 
Nor force of weapons hurt them can.” RITSON.. 


I 
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They have bereft; and do pronounce by me, 

Ling ring perdition ( worſe than any death 

Can be at once, ) ſhall ſtep by ſtep attend 

You, and your ways; whoſe wraths to Fre you 
from 

(Which here, in this moſt deſolate iſle, elſe falls 

Upon your heads, ) is nothing, but heart s ſorrow,” 

And a clear life“ enſuing.3 


He vaniſhes in thunder: then, to ſoft muſe ick, enter the 
Shapes again, and dance with mops and Mowes 4 and 
carry out the table, 


Pro. ( (Af 405 ) Bravely FD figure of this harpy 
dat thou. LR 5 
Perform'd, my Ariel ; a grace it had , devouring : 

Of my inſtruction haſt thou nothing bated, 


In what thou hadſt to ſay: lo, with good life,” 


2 —clear life—) Pure, blameleſs, innocent. Jonxsox. 
So, in Timon: —roots you clear heavens. » STEEVENS. 


— is nothing, but zeart's ſorrow, _ 1 

And a clear life enſuing.) The meaning, which is fomeates 
obſcured by the expreſſion, is, — @ 5 fate, uli ch nothing 
but contrition and amendment of life can avert. MALONE, 


4 —with mops and mowes— So, in K. Lear: 
| ce and d ala anaen of mopprag and mowing. 1 . 
STEEVENS. 
The old copy, by a manifeſt error of the prefs, reads—with 
Mocks, 80 atterwards : :—« Will be here with mop and mowe. „, 
| MALONE. 
To ares and to mowe, ſeem to have bad a meaning ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar; i. e. to inſult, by making mouths, or wry faces. STEEVENS. 


with good life,) With good liſe may mean, with exact 
pr ſentation of their ſeveral characters, with obſervation ſtrange of 


their particular 4 dinind Nn. So we lays he aQed to the life. 


JokNsox. 


"Thus: in the 6th Canto of the Barons Wars, by Drayton th 
Done for the laſt with ſuch exceeding life, | 
« As art thereitt with nature ſeem'd at ftrife. » 

| Good life, however, in Twelfth Vight, ſeems to be uſed. for 


innocent er, as we now Jay a bon vivant : 0 9 * (lays 


"rs | TEMP EST. 


And obſervation firange, my. meaner miniſters 


Their ſeveral kinds have done: : * my high charms 


work, 1 
And theſe, mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their diſtractions: chey now are in my power: 
And in theſe fits I leave them, whilſt J viſit 
_ Young Ferdinand (whom they fuppole is drown' d) 
And his and my loy' d darling. 
(Exit 5 above. 


Gon. I' the name of ſomething holy, lr, why 


tand you 
: In this ſtrange ſtare ? 
Aron; is monſtrous | 1 tt 


Methought, the billows ſpoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did ling it to me; and the thunder, 


That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronouncd 


The name of Ca it did — wo treſpaſs.” 


the Clown) ke” a love ſong, or a ſong of 106 life” « Sir Toly 
anſwers, « A love ſong, a love ſong; „ Ay, ay, (replies Sir 
Andrew) I care not for good life. It is plain, from the character 
of the laſt ſpeaker, that he was meant to miſtake the ſenſe in which 


good life is uſed by the Clown. It may therefore, in the preſent 


inſtance, mean, honeft alacrity, or cheerfulneſs. 
Life ſeems to be uſed in the chorus to the fifth aft of K. Henry P, 
with ſome meaning like that wanted: to i the approbation 
| of Proſpero : | | 
Which cannot in their huge and proper * 
© Be here preſented. ** SrEEVENI. 


To do any thing with good life, is ſtill a provincial expreſſion 5 in. 


the Weſt of England, and ſignifies, to do it with the full bent and 


energy of mind: sand oh ſervation ſtrange, is with ſuch minule 


attention to the orders given, as to excite admiration. HENLEY. . 

6 Their ſeveral kinds have done: ) i. e. have diſcharged ihe ſe * 
veral functions allotted to their different natures; Thus in Antony 
and Cleopatra, AR V. ſc. ii. the Clown Tays— & You mult think 
"ah look you, that the worm will do his Ain d. - STEEVENS, 


| baſs my treſpaſs.) The deep PEPE”: wid. it me in a rough 
baſs ſound, men. f 
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Therefore my W 1 "the ooze is bedded; and £ 
8 Tu ſeek him deeper than e' er plummet founded, 
And with him there lie mudded.“ (Erie. 
„ hOS7 But one fiend at a time, 
; ['] fight their legions 0 er. 33 1 
Ar. 4 Tl be thy ſekotzdh. 3 
,) 9 SEB. and ANT. = Jl 
G0. All thres of them are Gepe their great 
by i 
y Like poiſon g oviven? to work a great time . 
Now 'gins to bite the ſpirits et do beſeech you 
That are of ſuppler joints, follow them Wy 5 g 
81 And hinder them from what this ecltacy? | 
15 May now provoke | them to. 
„ 0 AM: 5.5 Follow, I. d you. a 
d I 5 5 . Exeunt. _ 
85, in spenſer's Fairy e B. II. c. 122 
er the rolling ſea reſounding loft _ 
1 In his big baſe them ftly anſwered.” * STEEVENS. \ , 
Fir 7 And with him there lie mudded. 
ter Buk one ſiend - | As theſe hemiſtichs, taken together, ex- 
Fr ceed the proportion of iy verſe, cannot help regarding the words 
Ne with hits, and but, as playhouſe interpolations. . : 
ä The Tempeft was evidently one ol the laſt works of . 
7 and it is therefore natural to ſuppoſe the metre of it muſt have been 
4 exad and regular, Dr. Farmer concurs with me in this ſuppoſition. 
 STEEVENS. 
$ Like poiſon given, &c.] The natives of Africa have been fup- 
poled to be poſſeſled of the ſecret how to temper poiſons with ſuch 
5 at as not to operate till ſeveral years after they were adminiſtered. 
nd Their drugs were then as certain in their effect, as ſubtle in their 
ule preparation. 80, in the celebrated libel called „ Leiceſter's 
. Commonwealth :” „ heard him once myſelfe in publique ad at 
fo. | Oxford, and that in preſence of my lord of Leiceſter, maintain 
on that poyſön might be ſo tempered and given as it ſhould not ap- 
ak pear preſently, and yet ſhould kill the Pariy afterwards - at what 
TY: time ſhould be I 37 STEEVENS. f 
4 n ecſtacy -] Ecftacy meant not anciently, + as at preſent, | 
8 raj turons pleaſure, but alienation of mind. Mr. Locke has not 
inelegautly 72 70 it dreaming with our eyes 88 Srxxvxxs. | * 


Vor. IV. = _ 1 
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ACT IV. SCENE 1. 
Before Proſpero's cell, f 
Enter Pnosrrgo, FenpinanD, and Minanna, 


Pro. If I have too auſterely ouniſh? d you, 


9 Your: compenſation makes amends ; for I 
Have s Ma here a thread of mine own a life, 


15 es hal; of mine 0wn li, The 010 copy bead 


The word thread Was formerly lo ſpelt, as appears from the lol. 
7 lowing paſſage: 


« Long maiſt thou live, fd ha the ſiſters ſhall decre 
« To cut in twaine the twiſted third of lite, 
e Then let him die, » &c. | Fe 
See comedy of Mucedorus, 1619, fignar. C. 3. Hawrins. 
A third of mine own life = is 4 fibre or a part of my own life, 


Proſpero conſiders himfelf as the He or parent-tree, and his daugh- 
ter as a fibre or portion of himſelf, and for whoſe benefit he himſelf 
lives. In this {euſe the word is ufed in Markham's Engliſh Hi. 
| kandman, edit. 1635, p. 146: „ Cut of all the maine rootez 
within half a foot of. the tree, only the ſmall thriddes or twilt 
rootes you ſhall not cut at all. Again, ibid. Every branch 


and third of the root.” This is evidently the ſame word as thread, 
which is likewiſe ſpelt third by lord Bacon. TolLEr. 
So, in Lingua, &c. 1607; and I could furniſh many more in- 
nces: | | | | 
6 Fot as a ſubile ſpider cloſely Sui 
© In center of her web that ſpreadeth round, 
4e If the leaſt fly but touch the {malleſt third, 
e She feels it inſtantly. ” RE 
The following quotation, however, ſhould 5 to place the 


meaning beyond all Ape In ins aaa) a e 1540, T 


this pallage : 

„ one of . . hitdren, of his countenance, and 
THREDE-of his body. STEEVENS. .. 
Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592, Tancred, 


; Tpeaking of his intention to kill his daughter, lays, | 


„ Agaialt all law of kinde, to ſhred. in twaine 
10 The golden Anden that doth us both maintain. eh 
- e RE 3 25 Men 


_ 


acred, 


ALONE. 
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Or that for which I live 3 whom biite again 
I tender to thy hand: all thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the teſt : 3 here, afore Heaven, ; 
] ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 


Do not {mile at me, that I boaſt her off, 


For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outftrip- all 8 
And make it halt behind „ 


FER. e 1 do believe it, 
Againſt an oracle. 


Pro. Then, as my viſt, and thine own. acqui- | 
finion * 


Worthily purchas' d, take my dinghiter 2 But 
If thou doſt break her virgin knot before 
All lanctimonious ceremonies ® ny" 


| 3 — food the teſt: ) Sushi 1s e by + way of com- | 
mendation, merveilleuſement, to @ wonder; 5 the lame 1s the ſenſe in 
the foregoing ſcene. JOHNSON. | © 
i. e. in the laſt ſcene of the ae ad — 
5 | „with good life | 
« And obſervation range \Srezvans. 


4 Then, as my gift, and thine own acquiſition — My que, 2 
filio. Rowe firſt read gift. ee | | 
A ſimilar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra : 
| Kaz] fend him + 
„ The greatneſs he has. got." STEEVENS. | 

5 —her virgin kao. The ſame OPTING. occurs in Pericles 
Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

Bog 66 Untide I ſtill my virgin knot will keepe.” \Sraxvans, 
6 If thou doſt break * virgin knot before _ 

All ſanflimonious ceremonies, Kc.) This, and the paſſage i in 
Pericles Prince of Tyre, are manifeſt ase to the zones of the 
ancients, which were worn as guardians of chaſtity by marriages 
able young women. . Puellæ, contra, nondum viripotentes, | 
hujuſmodi zonis non utebantur : quod videlicet immaturis vir- 
guuculis nullum, aut certé minimem, a corruptoribus periculum 


immineret: * een vocabant 4{4iTges, nempe 4 enfle.” 
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With full and holy rite be miniſter a, 

No ſweet aſperſion? - ſhall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 
Sour- ey d diſdain, and diſcord, ſhall beſtrew 

The union of your bed with weeds fo loathly, 

T hat you ſhall hate it both: therefore; take heed, 
As Hymen's lamps ſhall W vou. 


FER. - 2508 1 hope 
For quiet days, fair ius, aud long life, 

With ſuch love as 'tis now; the murkieſt den, 
The moſt opportune place, the {trong'ſt ſug zgeſtion 
Our worſer Genius can, ſhall never melt 
Mine honour into luſt; to take away 

The edge of that day's celebration. 
 Whenl ſhall think, or Phœbus' ſte eds are founder a 
Or night kept chain d below. 


PRO. e Fairly ſpoke:? 


Sit then, and talk 2985 her, the i is thine own... 


What, Ariel; 7 induſirious e Ariel! | 


Enter AkIEL. 


Ant. What would my potent ales! 7 here Lam. 
| Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your laſt 
ſervice 


Did worthily perform ; and 1 muſt uſe you 


There is a paſſage in Nonxvs, which will falficiently illuſtrate 


Proſpero' s expreſhon, 


| K g2y5 bY #296 Txeorve* 201 erpluats Auger dee 
Azoov Tv? HT 40 Cunoxlope N ens 
Ge ,n THAXMY r οννν var» noon. Hevrkv. 


7 No fort aſperſion—] Aſperſuon is here uſed in its primitixe 
ſenſe of ſprinkling. At preſent it is e only of calms 
aud detradion. STEEVENS, . 


. N Spoke; ] band is here ale As A ih lle. Eren 


— 


= 2 > 


1 


CS: 
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In ſuch another trick : go, bring the rabble,* 

O'et whom I give thee power, here, to this place: : 
Incite them to quick motion; for I muſt 
Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of mine art; * it is my Fm 

And they expect 1 it from me. 


ARI. 5 Preſently? 
PO. Ay, with a twink. . 
Anl. Before you can ſay. Come; a9; go, 
And breathe twice; and cry, Hh fo; ; 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mowe : T9 


Do you love me, maſter? no. 


| Pro, Dearly, my delicate Ariel: Do not ap- 
proach, _ bn 


Till Tt doſt hear me call. 


ö 3 Well 1 conceive. ( Exit. 
PRO. Look, thou be true; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the ſtrongeſt oaths are ſtraw | 
To the fire i'the blood: be more abſiemious, 
Or elſe, good night, your vow | a/ 


Frr. I warrant you, fir ; 
The white- cold virgin ſnow upon my heart 


9 —the rabble | 7 The crew of r meaner ſpirits. aan, 5 
1 Some vanity of mine art; ) So, in the unprinted romance of 
EMARE, quoted by Mr. Warton in his diſſertation on the Gefte 


Romanorum, (a Prebx to the third Vol. of the Hiſtory of * 
Poetry. ) 


« The emperour ſaid on hygh, 5 5 
« Sertes, thys is a fayry, f 
« Or ellys a vanite. » 

i. e. an illuſion. STEEVENS. _ 

3 - Come, and go, — OP 1 | 
Zach one, tripping on his toe,) $0, in Mitton' 8 r Allegro, v. 33: | 
0. Come, and trip it as you 0 
On the light fantaſtic toe. srrxvrxs. 


8 "1.3 


- 


* > A — 
” 
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Abates. the ardour of my liver: 
VVV 


Now come, my Ariel; bring a corollary, * 
Rather daun want a ſpirit; appear, and pertly.— 
No tongue ; all eyes; be lent. = ( Soft muſich, 


4 Maſque, . Enter Ins, 


Inns. Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich leag 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peaſe; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling ſheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with Rover, * them to keep; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 


Which ſpungy Aprils at thy heſt betrims, 


" . e's e e That IS, ring more than are ſuffici- 


ent, rather than fail for want of mans. Corollary means ſurplus, | 
Corolaire, Fr. See Cotgrave's Dictionary. STEEVENS, 


5 No tongue ; 4 Thoſe who are preſent at incantations are obliged 


to be ſtridly filent, « elſe» as we are vfu oils « dec 40 the {pelt | 
3s marred. » JOHNSON. 


6 — thatch'd. with Rover, ) Stover( in Cambridgeſhire and other 


counties) fignifies hay made of coarſe, rank graſs, ſuch as even 


cows will not eat while it is green. Stover is likewiſe uſed as 
lach for cart-lodges, and other buildings that deſerve but rude. 
and cheap coverings. 


The word occurs in the 25th Song of Drayton' s Polyolbion: 
« To draw out ſedge and reed, for thatch and * fit. 1 


. in his Muſes Elyzium. : 


4 Their browſe and fover waxing thin and ſcant. ” 
| © STEEVENS, 


7 Thy bank with 1 and lilied b The old edition 
reads pioned and iwilled brims, which gave riſe to Mr. Holes 
. conje dure, that the poet originally wrote | 


1 pioned and tilled brims. 1 
Peonied is the emendation of Hanmer. | 


Spenſer and the author of Muleaſſes the Turk, A a tragedy, 1610, 
uſe pioning for digging, It is not therefore difficult to ſind a 
meaning for the word as it ſtands in the old copy; and remove a. 
letter from twilled, and it leaves us tilled, I am yet, however, in 
doubt whezheP we oven not to n lilied brings for Pliny, 


/ 
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£ 
To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns; and thy —_— 
broom ,,, a Ra bins _ 
Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed bachelor loves, 
FI B. XXVI. ch. x. mentions the water-lily as a preſerver of 
K. chaſtity; and ſays, elſewhere, that the Peony medetur Faunorum 
in Quiete Ludibriis, &c. In a poem entitled The Herring's Tayle, 
4to. 1598, „the mayden piony' is introduced, In the Arraignement 
of Paris, 1584, „„ Doonan oe nn ine | 
„The watry flowers and lill:es of the banks.” | Wis 
And Edward Fenton in his Secrete Wonders of Nature, 4to' B. VI. 
| 1569, aſſerts, that the water-lily mortifieth altogether the appe- 
tite of ſenſualitie, and defends from unchaſte thoughts and dreames. 
ry of venery.“ | CY „ | he wn 
>> In the 20th ſong of Drayton's Poholbion, the Naiades are re- 
285 preſented as making chaplets with all the tribe of aquatic flowers; 75 — 
and Mr. Tollet informs me, that Lyte's Herbal ſays, one kind 7 
of peonie is called by ſome\ maiden or virgin peo nie. 
In Ovid's, Banquet of ſenſe, by Chapman, 1595, I meet with 
the following ſtanza, in which twill-pants are enumerated among 
Ch flower: a 8 ee of OA SITY, [3 | 1 
2 White and red jaſmines, merry, melliphill, 
. „Fair crown imperial, emperor of flowers; | 
d Immortal amaranch, white aphrodill  _ / 
It 15 „Aud cup-like twill-pants ſtrew'd in Bacchus“ bo wers.“ 
5 If twil! be the ancient name of any flower, the old reading, 
er pioned and twilled, may ſtand. STEEVE SV 
en Mr. Warton, in his notes upon Milton, after ſilently acquieſcing 
as in the ſubſtitution of pionied for pioned, produces from the ARCADES | 
de * Ladon's lillied banks,“ as an example to countenauce a further A» 
| change of twilled 10 lillied, which, accordingly, Mr. Rann hath -" 
foilted juto the text. But before ſuch a licence is allowed, may 
n it not be aſked—If the word pionied can any where be found? — 
or (admitting ſuch a verbal from peony, like Milton's lillied from 
lily, to exiſt) —On the banks of what river do peonies grow ?—Or 1 
. (if the banks of any river ſhould be diſcovered to yield them) _ 
n whether they and the lilies that, in common with them, betrim "0 
's thoſe bauks, be the produce of ſpungy ArRIL ? —Or, whence it 2 
cau be gathered that Iris here is at all ſpeaking of the banks of @ 
river? — and, whether, as the bank in. queſtion is the property, | 
not of a water-nymph, but of Ceres, it is not to be conſidered 
0, 45 an object of her care = Hither the Goddeſs of Hutbandry is 
2 Tepreſented as reforting, becauſe at the approach of ſpring, it 
'$: becomes needful to repair the banks (or mounds) of the flat meads, 
in *hoſe graſs not only ſhooting over, but being more ſucculent 


1 4 


a —— — — —  —— — — — — 


m Frs 


| Being ile be thy pole-clipt vineyard; 2 


And 8 05 ſea- N ſteril, and an -hard, 


) 


than that of the turſy mountains, would, For want of this precaution, 
be devourcd, and ſo the intended over (hay, or winter 10 


with which theſe meads are proleptically delcribed as Thatcheg, 


be loſt. 
The giving way and caving in of the brims of thoſe. dank 
occaſioned by the heat, rains, and froſts of the preceding yes, 


are made good, by opening the trenches from whence the bank 


themſelydz were at firſt raiſed, and facing them up a freſh with the 
mire thoſe trenches cont: This being done, the brims Of the 


| banks are, in the poet's language, pioned and twilled, —Mr. Warton 
himſelf in a note upon Comus, hath cited a palſage in which 


pioners are explained to be diggers [rather trenchers | and Mr, 
Steevens mentions Spenſer and the author of Muleaſſes, as boch 


uſing pioning for digging. TwiLLED is obviouſly formed from 


the participle of the French verb tou!ll:rr, which Cotgrave inter prets 


| filthily to mix or mingle ; confound or 2 together; bedirt; begrimt; 


be) mear : —lignifications that Join to ceoubrm the ny here 
given, 


This bank with pioned and twilled Te is ; Keteribed as trinn/ , 


at the beheſt of Ceres, by ſpungy April, with flowers, to make cold 
nymphs chaſte crowns, Theſe flowers were neither peontes nor lilies, 
for they never blow at this ſeaſon, but _* ladyimocks all filyer 
white,“ which during this humid month, ſtart up in abundance 


S 
on ſuch banks, and thrive like oats on the fame kind of ſoi!:— 


©« fvoine touillée croiff comme inks. opt That OU changes into W, 


in words derived from the French is apparent in corgwainer, from 


cordouanner, and many others. HENLEY. 
Mr. Henley's note contends for ſmall proptieties, nd abounds 


with minute obſervation. But that Shakſpeare was no diligent 
| Botaniſt, may be aſcertained from his erroneous deſcription: of a 
 Cowſlip, (in the Tempeſt and Cymbeline) for who ever heard it cha- 


racterized as a bell-fhaped flower, or could allow the drops at tht 


bottom of it to be of a crimſon hue? With equal careleſſpeſs, or 
Want of information, in the Winter's Tale he enumerates „ lilies 


of all kinds,” among the children of the ſpring, and as contempo- 


raries with the daffodil, the primroſe, and the violet. It might 


be added, (if we mult ſpeak by the card) that wherever there 1s 4 


bank there i is a ditch; where there is a ditch there may be water; 
and where there is water the aquatic lizies may flouriſh, ee 
the bank in queſtion belongs to a river or a field.—Theſe are 
petty remarks, but they are occafioned by petty cavils —It was 
enough for our author that Peonies and Lilies were well- known 
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W here thou thyſelf do' a air: The queen o'the Gy 
Whoſe watery arch, and meſſenger, am I, 

Bids thee leave Wee; and with her ſovereign grace, 
Here on this graſs- plot, in this very place, 


0 To come and fport : her peacocks fly amain; $ 
ed, Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 
ks, ns A hy 
4, Enter Cenrs, 
Ne | | 
the 
th Can. Hail, many- b d meſſenger, that ne er : 
on Doſt diſobey the wiſe of Jupiter: 
5 | Who, with thy {ſaffron wings, upon my flowers 
th Ditfuſeſt eee refreſhing ſhowers: 
om 
hs flowers, and he placed them on any Wok, and e them in 
os) | any of the genial months, that particularly ſuited his purpoſe. He 
80 who has confounded the cuſtoms of different ages and nations, 
| might eaſily confound the produce of the ſeaſons. | | 
a, That his documents de Re Ruſtica were more exact, is equally | 
0 improbable. He regarded objeds of Agriculture, &c. in the 
es, grols, and little thought, when he meant to beſtow ſome orna- 
yer mental epithet on the banks appropriated to a Goddeſs, that a 
eg ſuture critic would wiſh him to fay their brims were filthily mixed 
1 or mingled, confounded or ſhuffled together, bedirted, begrimed, and 
W, beſmeared, Mr. Henley, however, has not yet proved the exiſt. 
vn ence of the derivative which he labours to introduce as an Engliſh 
word; nor will the lovers of elegant deſcription wiſh him much 
ids ſucceſs in his attempt. Unconvinced therefore by his ſtridures, 
ent ] ſhall not exclude a border of flowers to make room for the graces 
f a of the ſpade, or hat Mr. Pope, in Bos Dunciad, has IT the 
la- majelty of mud.”  STEEVENS, 
{he 8 — and thy broom groves, ]_ | Broom, in this place, es the 
or. Spartium S coparium, of which brooms are frequently made. Near 
lies Camlingay in Cambridgeſhire it grows high enough to conceal | 
po- the talleſt cattle as they paſs through it; and in places, Where 
cht it is cultivated, till higher. STEEVENS. 
4 Being laſs- lorn ; ] halts -lorn is forſaken of his miſtreſs. So 
o i Spenſer ; = PR ens” 
ae N Who after that he had lain Una Tag, 'STEEVENS. 65. 
5 ? — thy pole-clipt vineyard] To clip is to twine round Or embrace. | 
| The Poles are clip'd or embraced by the vines, Vineyard is here 


leud as a triſyNable, STEEVENS, 


_e TEMPEST. 


And with each end of thy blue bow doſt crown | 


My boſky acres, and my unſhrubb'd down, 


| Rich ſcarf to my proud earth; Why bath thy queen 


Summon'd me hither, to this ſhort-graſs'd green? 
' Irs. A contract of true love to celebrate; 


And ſome donation freely to eſlate 
On the bleſs' d lovers, 


Cen. 1 Tell me, bervenly boy, 


Tf. Venus, or her ſon, as thou doſt know, 


Do now attend the queen? fince they did plot 


The means, that duſky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy O ſcandal a campany 


I have forſworn. 


Rü Of her fociety 


Be not afraid; I met her deity 


Cutting the clouds towards Paphos; and her ſon 


Dove-drawn with her; here 8 yy to Rog 


done 


Some wanton charm vpon this man and maid, 
Whoſe vows are, that no bed-rite ſhall be raid 


Till Hymen's torch be lighted: but 1 in vain; . 
Mars's hot minion is return'd again ; 


Her W a headed ſon 22 Wa his arrows, 


* 


7 My boſky acres, Le. * Boſhy is woody; Bod acres are ; Fields 


divided from each other by hedge- rows. Ze hong is 9 0 Latin 


for wood. Boſhuet, Fr. So Milton: | 
And every bofhly bourn om ſide to fide.” 
Again, in . Edward J. 1990 
« Hale him from heace, ad in this boſky wood 
% Bury his corps.“ STEEVENS, 


| 4 * this ſhoct- grals'd green ?] The old copy raids A: l | 
green. Ghort-gra:'d green means grazed ſo as to be ts The 


oredien was wide by Mr. Rowe. e 


W. 


on 


Ids 
tin 
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gears he will ſhoot no more, but play wich ſpar- 
ros, 
And be a Hoy right e ont. 
CER. Higheſt queen of Nate, 
Great Jane comes ; . 1 know her by her gait. 


Baie ee 


Juxo. How does my bounteous alter ? Go! „ 
_ | 

To bleſs this twain, that they may proſperous be, 
And honour 97 in their iſſue, | 


4 o N G. 


Juno. Ws” ike marviage-bleſſ ing, 
Long continuance, and increaſing. 5 


Hourly joys be flill upon. you! 
Jun f ngs r lieg on Dou. 


9 Hight queen of fate, | 3 
Great Juno comes; I know zer 57 Jas gait.] Mr. Whalley thinks 
this paſſage a remarkable inflance of Shakſpeare's knowledge of 
ancient poetic ſtory; and that the hint was furniſhed by the Divum 
incedo Regina of Virgil. | 
John Taylor, the water-poet, declares, that he never mags 
his Accidence, and that Latin and French were to him Heathen 
Creek; yet, by the help of Mr. Whalley's argument, I wlll 
prove him a learned man, in ſpite of every thing he may ſay. to the 
contrary: for thus he makes a gallant addreſs his Jady; «+ Moſt 
ineſtimable magazine of beauty! in whom the port aud majeſty 
of Juno, the wiſdom of Jove's brain-bred girle, and the feature 

of Cytherea, have their domeſtical habitation.” FARMER. | 
80, in The Arraignement of Parts, 1584: 7 
Oe Þ Firſt e Juno, with her porte and TTW 
STEZVENS. 
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Cxn. Farth's increaſe, and foiſon plenty ; 7 

| Barns, and garners never empty; = 
| Vines, with cluſtring bunches growing; 
Plants, with goodly burden bowing ; 


Spring come to you, at the fartheſt, 
In the very end of harveſt! | 

Scarcity and want ſhall ſhun you ; 

Ceres“ bleſſing Jo; is on you.” 


Fi This in a moſt 12 5 vitou; and 
Harmomous EFT May I be bold 


6 Farth' \ e and foiſes plenty; be.) All the editions, that 
IT have ever ſeen, concur in placiug this whole ſonnet to Juno; 
but very abſurdly, in my opinion. I believe every accurate reader, 
who is acquainted with poetical hiſtory, and the diftin& offices of 
theſe two goddeſſes, aud who then ſeriouily reads over our author's 
lines, will agree with me that Ceres's name ought to have been 
placed, where I have now prefixed It , 88 
Aud is not in the old copy. It was added by the editor of the 
ſecond folio, Earth's incrraſe, is the produce of the earth. The 
_ expreſſion is Icriptural: „Then ſhall the zarth bring forth her 
_ Increaſe, and God, even our God, ſhall give us his bleſling. 
N IXxvii. MALONE. | 

This is one amongſt a multitude of emendations which Mr. Malone 
acknowledges to hawe been introduced by the Editor of the ſecond 
Folio; and yet, in coutradiction to himſelf in his Prolegomena, 
he e the ſecond edition, as of no importance or value. 

| FENTON. 

— foiſon plenty; H. i. e. plenty to the utmoſt e Felle 
ber plenty. See p. 62. STREEVENS. 
8 Harmontous clarminghye] Mr. Edwards would read: 
Harmonious charming lay.“ 


For though [ſays he] the benedidion is 5955 by two goddeſſes, it 


is yet but one lay or hymn. I believe however, this paſſage ap- 


Pears as it was written by the poet, who, for the ſake of ne. 


verſe, made the words change places. 


We might read [transferring the laſt ſyllable of the ſecond word 


to the end of the firſt] «<< Harmonious!y charming.” | 
| Ferdinand has already praiſed this aerial Maſque as an a obje& of 
fight and may BOL property or ieee Eseln, that the 


| Juno and Ceres , whiſper ſeriouſly; = 


A contract of true love; be not too late. 
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To think theſe ſpirits? 

"PRO. Spirits which by mine art 
J have from their confines call'd to enact | | 
My preſent fancies. 5 . 

FER. Let me Boe 1 ever; 15 
So rate a wonder'd father,“ and 1 wife, 

Make this place Paradiſe. * 


[Juno and Ceres whiſper, and ſend Ins « on s employmes en 4 1 


Pro. Sweet now, filence: 1 1 


— 


There's ſomething elſe to do: huſh, and be mute, ſ 
Or elle our ſpell is marr'd. | ef 
Ils. You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the wan« 5 
dring brooks, ? 
With your ſedg d crowns and ever-harmleſs looks, 
Leave your criſp channels,“ and on this green land 
Anſwer your ſummons; Juno does command: 
Come, temperate nymphs and help to celebrate | 


05 arm of ſound was . to that of viſible PS ER Both Juno ; 
and Ceres are ſuppoſed to ſing their parts. STEEVENS. _ 15 


A ſimilar inverſion octurs in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 
But miſerable maſt to live unloved.” MALONE. 


2 — a wonder'd father,] 1. e. 2 father able 10 perform or pro- 
duce ſuch wonders, STEEVENS. | 


3 — wandring brooks,] The modern 3 de e breels 
The old copy—windring. I ſuppoſe. we Mould e 
it is here printed. STEEVENS. 


1 Leave your criſp channels,] Griſt, 1. © curling, winding, Lat. 
eriſpus. So Henry IV. Part I. Ad. I. 4.5 iv. Hotſpur ſpeaking of 
the river Severn: _ 

© And hid his FRY A head in the hollow bank,” | 

_ Criſp, however, may allude to the little wave or, curl (as it is 
commonly called) that the gentleſt wind occahons on the ſurface of | 
Vaters. STEEVENS, | SOR 


w TExEMPEST. 


Enter certain Nymphs, | 


You fu: Für d ficklenienl, of Au guſt weary 


Come hither from the furrow 10 be merry; 
Make holy-day; your rye- ſtraw hats put on, 


And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 1 


Enter certain Reapers, oraperly habited; they join will 


the Nymphs in a graceful dance; towards the nd 
whereof PROSPERO ſtarts ſuddenly, and ſpeaks; aſte 
which, to 4 AHrange, hotlow, and confuſed noiſe, they 
heavily vaniſh. 


Pnuo. [afede.] I had foto that foul conſpiracy 
Of the beaſt Caliban and "bis confedetates, 
Againſt my life; the minute of their plot 
Is "almoſt come —ITs the ſpirits] ad done n — 
avoid z—no more. 
rk. This is moſt ſtrange: 4 885 hikers - in 
fome paſſion 
That works him ſtrongly. TH 
MRA Never till this day, 


Saw I him touch'd with anger fo diſtemper'd. 


PRO. You do look, my Toy” in a mov'd fort, 


As if you were diſmay'd; be cheerful, fir: 
Our revels now are ended: theſe our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 


be And like the baſeleſs fabrick of this viſion,” 


Ty This is moſt firange I 1 have introduced the S 0 of 


account of the metre, which otherwile is defedive. In the firſt 
line of Proſpero's next ſpeech there is likewiſe an omiſon, but TI 
have not ventured to ſupply it. STEEvENS * 


5 And, like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion... &c.] The onal 


T at which this play Was produced is unknown; it was not, 


32ͤĩ7?˙ꝝ 


in 


off 
firſt 


ut I. 


xad 
10t, 


the following paſſage: 


| having vaniſhed; from the Latin, vado. So, i in Hamlet: 


of a dialogue, or addreſſed the noble perſon whoſe preſence deca- 


Poet, II. 199. 202. 


E MY EI i 


The cloud-capt towert, the gorgeous palaces, N 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Vea, all which it inherit,“ ſhall diſſolve; 

And, like this inſubſtantial pageant faded, 7 


— 


» 


however, „ Mikes beſbrs 1623. In the 1 1603, the Tragedy 
of Darius, by Lord Sterline, made its wa oa and there I find 


Let greatneſs of her elafly ſcepters vaunt, 
Not ſcepters, no, but reeds, ſoon bruis' d. ſoon brokeny 
« And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant, 
All fades, and ſcarcely leaves behind a token. 
 « Thoſe golden palaces, thoſe gorgeous halls, 
+ With furniture ſuperfluouſly fair, | 
| «6. Thoſe ſtately courts, thoſe ſky-encount ring walls, 
„ Evaniſh all like vapours in the air.” 

Lord sterline's play muſt have been written before the death of 
queen Elizabeth, (which happen'd on the 24th of. March 3909} ag 
itis dedicated to James VI. King of Scots. 
| Whoever ſhould ſeek for this paſſage (as hers quoted from the 
4to, 1603) in the folio edition, 1637, will be difappointed as 
Lord Sterline made conſiderable * in all his Plays, aſter | 
their firſt publication. STEEVENS. 

2 all which it inherit,] i. e. all who ooffefs, who dwell upon. 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verons : 7 
« This, or elſe nothing, will inherit her.” Mato. bx 
7 And like this in ſul ſtantial pageant faded 5 Faded means here— 


4 Tt aded on the crowing 'of the cock.” | 7 

To feel the juſtice of this compariſon, and the proptlety WWWG 
epithet, the nature of theſe exhibitions ſhould be remembered. | 
The ancient Eugliſh fageants were ſhows exhibited on the recep- 
tion of a prince, or any other ſolemnity of a imilar kind, They 
vere preſented on occaſional ſtages ereded in the ſtreets. Origi- 
nally they appear to haye been nothing more than dumb ſhows; 
but before the time of our author, they had been enlivened by the 
introduction of fpeaking perſonages, who were charaQeriſtically | | 
habited. The ſpeeches were ſometimes in verſe; and as the pro- rn 
ceſion moved forward, the ſpeakers, who conſtantly bore ſome | 
alluſion to the ceremony, either converſed tegether in the form 


tioned the celebrity. On theſe allegorical fpeQacles very coſtly 
ornaments were beſtowed. See Fabian, II. 382, Warton's Hef. of 
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Leave not a rack behind: of We are ſuch fluff | 


N ; , 8 
1 'S 1 4 "_ 4 L 


The well-known lines before us may receive ſome illuſtration 
from Stowe's account of the pageants exhibited in the year 1604, 
{not very long before this play was wiitten,) on King James, his 
Queen Kc. paſſing triumphanily from the Tower to Wettmi inſter; 
on, which occaſion ſeven Gates or Arches were crefted in Gdillerent 
places through which the proceſſion pailed, —Over the firſt gate 
„ was repreſented the true likeneſs of all the notable houſes, 
„% TowERs and ſteeples, within the citie of London.” —« The 


„„ fixt arche or gate of triumph was etected above the Conduit in 


% Fleete-Streete, whereon the GLogz of the world was feen to 
% move, &c. At Temple-bar a ſeaventh arche or gate was ere. 
ed, the forefront whereof was proportioned in every reipet like 
„a TEMPLE, being dedicated to Janus, &c.—The citie of Welt. 
© minſter, and dutchy of Lancaſter, at the Strand had exeded 
«© the invention of a. Rainbow the moone, ſunne, and fiarres, 
„% advanced between two Pyramides,” &c. ANNALS, p. 1429. 


edit. 1605. MaLONE. 


8 Leave not a rack belind:] „ The winds (ſays lord Bacon) 


| ' which move the clouds above, which we call the rack, and 
are not perceived below, paſs without noiſe.” I ſhould explain 


the word rack ſomewhat differently, by calling it the laſt fleeling 
veſiige of the higheſt clouds, ſcarce perceptible on account of their diſtance 


and tenuily, What was s anciently called the rack, is now termed by 
| failors—the feud. | 


The word is common to many authors baer wih 


| Shakſpeare. So, in the Faitiful Shepherdeſs, IF ehen 


(0 | hall 1 tray 
In the middle air, and 1 
<© The ſailing rack.” 


Again, in David and Bethſabe, 


00 Beating the clouds Web . fe ifteſt * A 


Again, in the prologue to the Three Ladies of London, 1584: 


„We liſt not ride the rolling rack that dums. the ne ſkies," 


Again, in Shakſpeare' s 33d, Sonnet: 


% Anon permits the baſeſt clonds to ride 
« With ugly rack on his celeſtial face." 
Mr. Pennant in his Tour in Scotland obſerves, there is a fiſh 


called a rTack-rider, becauſe it appears in winter or bad weather; 
| Recs, in the Engliſh of our author's days ſignifying the driving of 


the clouds by tempeſis. 
Sir T. Hanmer inſtead of rack, reads track, which” may be 


countenanced by the following paſlage in the rl ſcene of Fus 
of Aalen 4 | 


* 


As Talib are Aiiade of, ? and our little life 
Is rounded with a lleep. — Sir, I am vex'd; 
Bear with my weakneſs ; niy old brain is croubldd. 
Be not diſturb'd with my infirmity 20 

If you be pleas' d, retire into my cell, 

And there repoſe; a turn or two Fll walk, 

To ſtill my beating mind. 


« But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, | 
« Leaving no traft. behind. » STEVENS. | 


Rack is generally uſed for @ body of clouds, or rather tor the conſt 
ELON in motion; ſo, in Antony and Cleopatra : | 

| „% That which is now a horſe, even with a | thought, 

© The rack diſlimns. ». | 
But no inſtance has yet been produced where it is ſuſed to 170 
a ſingle ſmall fleeting cloud, in which ſenſe only it can be figurative- 
ly applied here. 1 incline, therefor8) to Sir Thomas Hanmer's 
emendation. 

lam now e e ho think tht rock (£65 min: ſpelling for 
wrack, i. e. wreck, which Fletcher likewiſe has uſed for a minute 
| broken fragment. See his Wi % 42 Month, pers we > ins the 
word mis-ſpelt as it is in The Te {A | 
He will bulge ſo Cabtilty, — ſuddenly, 2 

e Lou may ſnatch him up by parcels, like a ſee-rack. »» | 

It has been urged, that « objects which have only a viſionary 
and inſubſtantial exiftence, can, when the viſion is faded, leave 
nothing real, and conſequently no wreck behind them. „ But 
the objection is founded on miſapprehention. The words - — 
« Leave not à rack (or © wreck) behind, „ relate not to « the 
baſeleſs fabrick of this viſion, „but to the final deſtruction of the 
world, of which the towers, temples, and palaces mall (ate a 
ron, or a Pageant, be diffolved, and leave no | veſtige behind. 

| | MALONE: 


5 11 defies art thade of, ö The old copy PT IO on. But this is 
a mere colloquial vitiation ; of, N the vulgar ,, being Ailk 
pronounced — on, STEEVENS. © 
The ftanza which immediately precedes. the lines auoted by 
Mr. Steevens from Lord Sterline's Darius, may ſerve ſtill further 
to confirm the conjecture that one of theſe poets, imitated. _ 
other. Our author was, I believe; the imitator. Th | 
« And when the eclipſe comes of our glory's light, 
« Then what avails the adoring of a name „ 
« A meer illuſion made to mock the fight, ' Fas Vi 
«Whoſe * was but the ſhadow of n a FOR „ Maloxx. 


vor. IV. ** 


„ 


Leſt 1 might anger thee. 


| Tubllituted you for thee, by the advice of; Mr. Ritfon. 


| "ON: 


r LT, 


FER. MIRA. We btw your Peace, 
( Excunt. 
Pao. Come with a N 8 1 thank you: — 


Ariel, come. 
Enter ARIEL. 


Anl. Thy thoughts I cleave to :3 What's thy 
pleaſure ? 7 = 
PRO. Os 9 
We muſt prepare to meet with Caliban. * 
An.. Ay, my commander: - when 1 22258 
; Ceres; | 
I thought to have told thee of! it; but 1 ear d, = 


PRO, Say again, where didſt thou leave thele 
varlets? ; 


Anl. 1 told you, ſir, ey; were rcd. hot with 


drinking 4 


2 "Rex: Mir. We W iſh your heacts 8 
Pro. Come with @ thought 5: — I 7 you 1 cone.) 
The old copy reads « — I thank thee, „ But theſe thanks be- 
ing in reply Lo the joint wiſh of Ferdinand and Miranda, I have 


| 33 | 


ERS © Th thoughts I cleave to: T0 cleave 1o, is to unite with che 
So, ia Macbeth : | 


« Like our ſtrange garments, cleave not to their mould. „ 


"© 08 if you mall cleave to my confent. » STEVENS, 2 
to meet with Caliban. ) To meet with is to counterad; to 


play ftraty, gem againſt firatagem. — The parſon knows the lempere 
every, one in his houſe, and accordingly either meets with their vices, 


or advances Hr virtues. HERBER'T'S Country, SO Jonxsos, 
— in Cynihia's Revenge, 1613: | 1 
a « * oö may meet 
« With her abuſive malice, and exempt. | 
« _ Youre ſrom the lulpicion of e „* ' STEEVEKS. 


| or | 


thy 


ted 


eſe 


th 


TEMPEST. 


| $0 full of valour, that they ſmote chegie 


For breathing in their faces ; beat the ground 
For kiſſing of their feet: yet always bending 
Towards "their project: Then I beat my tabor, 
At which, like unback d colts, chey Wann their 
ears, | 


| Advanc'd their eye- Kits; v liſted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt muſick; ſo I charm'd their ears, 


That, calf-like, they my lowing follow'd, through 

Tooth'd briers, ſharp furzes, e gols, N and 
5 thous; PE 

Which enter 'd their frail fhins : : at laſt I left chem 


Adoond 4 their o, | &. ) Thus Drayton, in bis nf licie, 
or 3 of fairie | 
«© But once the dels got 1 
The charms to work do ſtraight begin, 
« And he was caught as in à gu: 
„For as he thus Was buly, : 
_ A Pain he 1 in his head- piece feels, 
= Againſt a ſtubbed tree he reels, . ö 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels : 
« Alas, his brain was dizzy. ooh: 
At length upon his feet he gets, 
40 Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgoblin trets 5 
And as again he forward ſets, 
„And through the buſhes ſcrambles. 
«KA ſtump doth hit him in his pace, 
„ Down comes poor Hob upon has face, 
% And lamentably tore his caſe 
"= Among the briers and brambles. jonnsox. 


6 -— pricking gols, 1 know not how Shakfpeare diflingutſhed 


/ 


* 


Tit from furze; for what he calls Jonas 15 called 808 or gorſe in the 


| midland counties. 


This word is uſed in the firſt chorus to Kyd's Cornelia, 1855 A 
1 With worthleſs 9 5 that, yearly, fruiileſs dies. 
| ; STEEVENS. 

By the latter, $hakſpeare means the. low ſort of gorſe that only 
drows upon wet ground, and which is well deſcribed by the name 


| of whins in Markham's Farewell to Huſtandry. It has prickles 
like thoſe on a foſe-tree or a goofeberry. Furtze and whiny occur | 
together in Dr. Farmer's quotation from Holinſned. Toru, 


K 2 


Elizabeth ; 


„%  PEMPBIh: 


I' the filthy. wantled pool? beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, chat the foul ll 
O'er- ſtunk their feet. RE: 
Pro. This was well done, my bird: 

Thy ſhape inviſible retain thou ſtill: 
The trumpery in my houſe, go, bring i it hither, 
For ſtale to catch thele tiene 
A 1 go, I 70. (Exit 

Pro. A devil, a have devil, on whoſe nature 
Nurture can never ſtick 5 on whom my "_ 
Humanely taken, all, all loſt, quite loſt ;* 

And as, with age, his body ugher grows, 
So his mind cankers: LEY will plague them all, 


Re- enter AntEL loaden with gliſtering apparel, Ge, 
Even to roaring : — Come, hang them on chis line, 


7 1 the filthy mantled pool — Perhaps we ſhould read—fity 
mantled. A fimilar idea occurs in K. Lear: 
Drinks the green mantle of the ſtanding pool.“ STEEVENS. 


s For ſtale to catch theſe thieves.) Stale is a word in en „ aud 
is uſed to mean a batt or decoy to catch birds. 

So, in A Looking glaſs for London and England, An 

| % Hence tools of wrath, ftalcs of temptation! "' 
A gain, in Green's Mamillta, 1999 : „= that the might not ſtrike 
at the ale, leſt ſhe were canvalled in the nets.” STEEV ENS. 


9 Nurture can never feick ; ) Nurture is education. STEEVENS, 
2 all, all loft,) The firſt of theſe words was probably intro- 
duced by the 644 Hine) of the tranſcriber or compolitor. We 
might ſafely read—are all loſt. MALONE, 


3 And as, with age, his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers : Shakſpeare, when he wrote this defcrly- 
tion, perhaps recolleged what his patron's moſt intimate friend, 
the great lord Eftex, in an hour of diſcontent, ſaid of queen 
6 that ſhe grew old and canker'd, and that her mind 
was become as crooked as her carcaſe : — 2 ſpeech, which, accord- 


ins to Sir Walter Raleigh, coſt him his head, and which, we 


may therefore ſuppoſe, was at that time much talked of. Thi 
play being written in the time of king james, thelc obnoxious 
words muight be ar repeated. MALONE. 


Px 


ke 


it. 


aud 


TEMPEST Wy 


ProSPERO and ARIEL remain inviſible. Enter 
CALIBAN, STEPHAN O, and TrINCULO, all wet. 
al. Pray you, tread ſoftly, that che blind mole 

may not Tk 

Hear a foot fall : * we now are near his cell. I 
STE. monſter, your fairy; which, a fy its 


ales fairy, has done little better chan Play q £ 


the Jack with us. 


Tzin. Monſter, I do ſmell all horle⸗ -piſs ; at 
which my noſe is in great indignation. 


STE. So is mine. Do you hear, monſter? if 


1 ſhould take A Uſpleaſure againſt. you's Fr look 


you, — 
TrIN. Thou. wert but a loft Aonfttr, 


Cat. Good my lord, give me thy favour Rill : 
Be patient, for the prize I'll bring thee to 


Shall hood-wink this Aileen ee : Aerelpra, ſperk 


ſoftly ; 
All's huſh'd as midnight yet. 


Thin. Ay, but to loſe our bottles in the Poi — 


STE. There is not only difgrace and diſhonour | 

in that, monſter, but an infinite loſs. | 
Tri. That's more to me than my wetting : yes 

this! is your harmleſs 1 monſter, | "Hf; 


2 
IE | #68 11 
1. 4. 15 


41 — the Mind ab; may 10667 


Hear 4 foot f-, WES This quality of hearing which the de is 
ſuppoſed to poll oft f in 10 high a degree, 1s mentioned in Euphues, 
4t0. 1581, p-. 64.4 Doch not the lion for ſtrength, the turtle for 
love, the an“, for lapour, excel man? Doth nat, the eagle ſee clearer, 


e - fell beter, the moale keare lighther.?” | Reed, 


F | bes done little better than play'd the jack with us. 1. e. *. 
has played Jack with a lantern; has led us about like an ignis 


fojuxs, by whigh travellers are decoyed into the mire, Jounsox, 


K 3 


; 3 


- Ste, 1 will fetch off x my va though I be o'er 
ears for my labour. 

; CAL. -ES. ythee, my king, be quiet: Seel. thou 
here, 
This is the mouth o' the cell: no noiſe, and enter: 
Do that good miſchief, which may make this land 
| Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
: For, aye thy foot-licker. 


| Ste. Give me thy hand: I FR begin to have 
6 bloody thoughts. 

Taix. O king Stephano! O peer! 0 905 

; Stephano! look, what a wardrobe. here is for 

thee ! © 


Cat. Let it alone, thou fool; * It is bus 6 


Tax. O. ney monſter; we know what belongs 
; to 2 frippery : 7 —0 king Stephano |! ' | 


STE. Put off that gon, Trinculo; by this 


05 hand, I'll have that gown. | 
 Trin. Thy grace ſhall have it. 


Cal. The dropſy drown this fool! what do you 


m can, 


8 Trin. 0 80 Step! 1086 J 0 beer! 0 ah Stephano ! look 
what a werdrohe here is for thee?) The humour of theſe lines con- 
ſiſts in their being an alluſion to an old celebrated ballad, which 
begins thus: King Stephen was @ worthy Hy OPT celebrates that 
Kiug's parſimony with regard to hic eee There are two 
ſtanenc Of this ballad in Ctillo, WarnURTON. = 

Ihe old ballad is Pine at wee” in Thi Reliques * ancuent 
Poetry, Vol. I. PERQY. - 7 


7 — we ine what belongs to a r JA. beiten was A 


| ſhop where old clothes were ſold. Fripperie, Fr. 


Beauraont and Fletcher uſe the word in this Tenſe, 5 3H > Wi ill. | 


out Mont), AQ II; 
„ As il ere a running frippery.” 


so, in Monſieur c Olive, 2 W by Chapman, » wok: te ve 


ad 


Ve 


ou 
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To doat this" on ſuck lugeage? Let's along. 
And do the murder firſt: if he awake, 
From toe to crown he'll fill our ſkins with pinches; . 
Make us ſttange ſtuff. 3 


STE. Be you quiet monſter. {Miſtreſs line, is 


not this my jetkin? Now is the jerkin under the 
line:? now, jerkin, you are like - 0 loſe your \ 


woe and proves a bald Aer 


yeſterday by the Alen 1 pied two of tvs hanging out at 

a fall with a gambrell thruſt from ſhoulder to ſhoulder,” 

The perſon who kept one of theſe ſhops was called a fripper. 
Strype in the life of Stowe, ſays, that theſe Hip bers lived. * 

Bircbin-lane and Cornhill. STEEVENS. | 


8 —Let's along, ] Firſt edit. Let's alone. Jonxsox. 
I believe the poet wrote: | | 
let it alone, 
« And do the murder firſt.” 


Caliban had uſed the ſame expreſſion before, | uur. Thesbala 


reads let's along. MALONE. 
Let's alone, may mean Let you aud I oy 80 to commit the 


murder, leaving 1rinculo, who is ſo ſolicitous about the, {4h of 7 


dreſs, behind us. STEEVENS, _ 
9 under the line:] An alluſion. to hn, aken. 88 to peb⸗ 


ple who paſs the line. The violent ſevers, which they contra 


in that hot climate, make them loſe their hair. Epwazps' MSS. 


Perhaps the allaſion is to a more indelicate ſcaly . any 


peculiar to the equinoxial, _ | 
So, in The Noble Soldier, 1633 : 


is hot going under the line there.” 1 BY eee 


Again, in Lady Alimony, 1659: 
Lock to the clime | | | 
44 where you inhabit; that's the nid zone: 
Vea, there goes the hair away.“ 


Shakſpeare ſeems to deſign an equivoque Hetween the equinoxiat | 


and the. girdle of a woman. 


lt may be neceflary, Loweven; to gh as a Farther. clucida- 
tion, of this miſerable jeſt, that the liues on which clothes are 


Rang, 4 are uſually wade of wanne harſe- lair. Srravrns. 


* 4 


2 : a 2 
* 2 he TK. Tod 2 * * 
r . ˙ . cr A EY 
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 Trix, Do, do: We Neal by line and ieyel, andt 
| like your grace. 3 | 

STE: I thank.thee fan that 5 — 5 garment 
Tort: wit ſhall not go, unrewarded, while I am 
king of this country: Steal by line and level, is an 
excellent pals of pate; there's, another garment 


= for't. 


IRI. Monſter, come, Das "Gans. lime upon“ 
your fingers, and away with the reſt. 


Car. I will have none on' t; we ſhall loſe Our 
T time, 935 A 
And all be turn'd to eee or to > apes? 
With forcheads villainous low.“ 


» —put 1 ez &c. KY That is birdlime.. Jonxsox. | | 
So, in Green's Diſputation between à He and She Conyeatcher, 
1592 i 1 are Hauls, and my hands lime twigs. 
OY STEEVENS, 
3 — 10 ane ee or 6 apes—] Skinner 75 barnacle is Anſr 
Seoticus, The barnacle is a kind of fhell-fiſh growing on the bos 
toms of ſhips, and which was anciently ſuppoſed, when broken, off, 
to become one of theſe geeſe. Hall, in his Virg gidemiarum, lib. iv. 
fat. 2. ſeems to favour this ſuppofiion: ED 
«© The Scottiſh barnacle, if 1 might chooſe, 
| „ That of a worme doth waxe a winged gooſe,” Kc. 
So likewiſe Marfton, in his Malecontent, 1604: i 
like your. Scotch barnacle, now a block, 
| 15 Inſtantly a worm, and preſently a great coſe.” 
There are” (ſays Gerard, in his Herbal, edit. 1597, page 
1391, „ in the north parts of Scotland certaine trees, whereon 
do grow ſhell-fiſhes, &c. &c. which, falling into the water, do 
become fowls, whom we call bartalles; in the north of England 


6: brant geeſe ; ad in Lancaſhire tree geeſe.” Ke. 


This vulgar error deſerves na hee confutation. Comment 
me, however, to Holinſhed, (Vol. I. p. 38.) who declares him- 
ſelf to have feen the feathers of theſe n l „hang out of the 
ſhell at leaſt two inches.” Aud in the 27th ſong of Drayton s 

8 Pololbion, the ſame account of their generation is given. 


W COLLINS. 


4 With forcheads villainous low]. Low Joreheats were ancient 


rec 


ur 
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STE. Monſter, lay- to your Käser help to beit 
this away, where my hogſhead of wine is, or III 
turn you out of my kingdom; 80 to, carry this, 

Tulx. And this. 


"OTE. Ay, and this. 


4 noiſe of hunters heard.“ Enter diotrs Spirits, in 
ſhape of hounds, and hunt them about ; \PROSPERO 
and ARIEL ſetting them on. 


PRO. Hey, Mountain, hey! 
Ari. Silver! there 1 it goes, Silver ! 


Pro. Fury, Fury! there, Drant, chere! bark. 
hark! ; 

ICI. STE. and Ta. are driving out. 

Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints | 


| With dry convulſions; ſhorten up their hnews 


With aged amps; and more ee make 
them, 


Than pard, or cat 0 mountain. 


RW 


reckoned among deformities, 80, in che old bl. 1. ballad, entitled 
A Peerleſſe Paragon: | Tx | 
„Her beetle brows all men panes, 
| © Her Jorthead wondrous low.” | | 
Again, (the. quotation is Mr. Malone's,) in Antony and Cleopatra: 
And her forehead | 
As low as the would wiſh it.” 'Sreevens. 


T4 noiſe of hunters heard. ] wp no IR might have had in view 
*® Arthur's Chace, which many believe to be in France, and think 


| that it is a kennel of black dogs followed by anknown huntſmen 


with au exceeding great ſound of horns, as if it was a very hunting 
of ſome wild beaft.” See a Treatiſe of Spelires tranſlated from | 
the French of Peter de Loier, ans pawn Beg ? in "quartos, 1605. 

5 GREY. 
4 Hecare, (ſays the ſame writer, 1064. as the Greeks afirmed, 


6g ule to ſeud ee unto men, to N 194 tertifie them.“ 


e 3 | | WE, MALONE. 


iſ  CEMBYEET. 


ART. __ Hark, they roar, 
PRO. Let them be hunted ſoundly; ; at this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies: 
Shortly ſhall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom; for a little, 


Follow, and do me lervice, ( Exeunt 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
Before the Cell of Proſpero, 
Enter ProOsPERO. in his magick robes, and Antti, 


Pro. Now does my project g becher to a head: 
My charms crack not; my ſpirits obey; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How's the day! 

Art. On the ſixth hour; at which time, my lord, 
vou ſaid our work ſhould ceaſe. 
. Pro. 


When firſt I led the tempeſt, 
How fares the king and his ! 27 


3 did fay ſo, 
Say, my pin 


ARI. J 0 Danke'd together 


In the ſame faſhion as you gave in charge; 
Juſt'as you left them all priſoners, fir, _ 
* the me grove which weather- ſends your cell; 


9 5 and lime 
| Goes upright with his carriage. ] 
burthen. This critical period of my life proceeds as I could will, 


Time brings forward all the expedted events, without ſaultering 


under his burthen, 
'F. ae tas ling 


his ſollowers?“ But the word followers is evidently an interpola. 


STEEVENS. 


tion, (or glofs which had crept into the text) and wh nate the melt 


without help to the ſeaſe, STEEVENS. 


' Atluding to one carrying 1 


and his?] The old copy reads the king and 


bil 


TEMPEST. „ 


They cannot FRYE till your releaſe. The king, 
. his brother, and yours, abide all three diſtracted ; 
ur And the remainder mourning over them, 
IMB Brim-full of ſorrow, and diſmay; but chiefly | 
Him you term'd, fir, The good old lord, Gonzalo; 
His tears run down his beard, like winter's drops 
From caves of reeds : your charm ſo Arongly works 
| | them, N £8 | 
That if you now beheld them, your affedions_ 
Would become tender. 


PRO. Vet e do'ſt cho think 18 ſpire? 2 
Art. Mine would, fir, were J human. 
Page: cs puns, . And mine ſhall. 


Haſt thou. which art bet air, a couch; a feeling” 
Of their afflictions? and ſhall not myſelf, 

One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, OY 
Paſſion as they,* be kindlier mov d than thou art? 
Though with their high wrongs I am ſtruck to the 

quick, : 

Yet, with my nobler reaſon, bt my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

it, In virtue than! in wee - nes being penitent, 


Cy LW your Viet 1 0. til you releuſe them. | MALONE. 


lex 
| 9— 2 touch, 7 e if 2 touch is * 9 805 in 0 
e e * 
tt es 1110 mote rare 


Il: i Sn! 1-es all pan 3 all fears.” N 

80, in the 1410 ſon vr Shakſpeare : | 

k ** Nor tender feeling to, baſe tut les prone.” 
| gain, in the Civil Wars of Daniel, B. I: 


** I know not how their death gives ſuch; a tote. | 


| | | STEEVEXS, 
2? — that reliſh all ag flaryh, © | | 180 | 
55 Taſſion as they, ] I feel. cvery thing with the ſame lie len- | 
lity, and am, moved by the fame paſſions as they are. 1] 
A fimilar thought occurs in K. Rich, Jt: 3 155 | 
4c Tafte grief, need 1 like you,“ Kc. S1 rvkns. 


E 2 25 
11h, 
ring 
and 
ola- 
eue 


Dr. Warburton rightly obſerves to be borrowed from Medea's in 


The tranſlation of which, by Golding, , is by no means  iteral 


with Medea's ſpeech, as tranſlated by Golding, will fee evidently 
that Shakſpeare copied the tranſlation, and not the original. The 


particular expreſſions that ſeem to have made an impreſſion on his 
mind, are printed in Italicks : 


0A Ye avres and windes, ye elves of kills, of Helen. of woods 


5 


44 And cover all the ſkie with clouds, and chaſe them theuc 


10 


«K. 


| f 
Our ſarcerie dimmes the morning faire, and darks the {48 6 


\ 


eo | HEMP RST! 


The folks drift of my purpoſe doth extend 


Not a frown further : Go, releaſe them, Arid 
My charms I'll break, their ſenſes I I reſtore, 
And they {hall be themſelves. 


ARI. ien fetch chem, fir. 2 


Pro. Ye elves of hills, brooks, ſtanding ror 
| and oroves ;* — 


2 Ye elves of kills, brooks” Landing bla and groves ;] This (peek 


Ovid: and, it proves, ſays Mr. Holt, beyond contradidtion, 
that Shakſpeare was perfectly acquainted with the ſentiments of 
the ancients, on the lubjeR! of eee The eine lines 
are thele : | 

„% Aurzque, & venti, monteſque, amneſque, lacuſque, 

“ Duque omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis, adeſte,” 


and Shakſpeare hath cloſely followed it. FARMER. 
Whoever will take the trouble of comparing this whole ſs 


alone, 


Of ſtanding lakes, and of the night, ypprovche ye. a one, 
% Through help of whom (che crooked bankes much wondering at 
Es the thing) 
I have compelled Gn to run clear backward to their ſpring, 


ö BY. charms I make the calm ſea rough, and make th rongh 
| ſeas playne, 


66. 


ec 


again, 


„% By charms J raiſe 3 lay the windes, aa bur the pere jau, 
&« And from the SORTS of the gart! bath tones aud trees as 3 draw. 
Whole woods aud forreſts 1 remove, I make the mountains ſhots, 
And even the earth itſelf to groau aud fearfully to quake. 


1 call up dec nen from their graves, | aud thee, 9 Arbe 
0 ne, 


(0 


I darlen ofe. though beaten braſs, abate thy peril 6 | 


none. 


The flaming breath of fierie bulles ye queuched for my ſake, 
And cauſed their unwieldy netEcs the bended yoke to an” | 


TH 
40 


ve 


_— hdd ws ad tA 


odez 


le. 
dg 4 


ring. 
ongh 


1ence 
Jaw, 
draw. 


ſhalt 


tſome 
7 | at 
fun 


8 


| verbially, „Fire i is a good ſervant but a bad maſter,” 


TEMPEST: ia 


And ye. that on the ſands with printleſs foot- 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 


when he comes back; you demy-puppets, that 


By moon-ſhine do the green- ſour ringlets make, 

Whereof the ewe not bites; - and you whoſe bal. 
time 

Is to make midnight muſhrooms that rejoice 

To hear the folemn curfew ; by whoſe aid 

(Weak maſters though ye be, )* I have be- dimm'd 

The noon-tide ſun, call d forth the mutinous winds, 

And "twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 

Set roaring war: to che dread e thanider 


."Aviooy the earth-bred brothers vou a mortal warre did 4 (it, 
And brought alle ep the dragon fell, whoſe N were never ſhet:” 


_ MALONE. 
r elves of kills, &c, ] Fairies and tlves are frequently, in the 


poets mentioned together, without any diltindion of charaQer. 


that I can. recolle&, Keyller ſays, that ep and alf, which is elf 
wich the Suedes and Engliſh, equally ſignified a mountain, or a 
demon of the mountains. This ſeems to have been its original 
meaning; but Somner's Dia. mentions elves or fairies of the 
mountains, of the woods, of the ſea and fountains, without any 
diſtindion between elves and fairies. Toner 
3 —— with: printlefs foot | | 

Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, ] 80 Milton, i in his ; Maſque: 

+ Whilſt from off the waters fleet, 

+ Thus I ſet my prantleſs feet.” ITEIVANS, A | 
4 (Weak maſters though ye be,) The meaning of this paſſage 
may be, Though you are but inſerior maſters of theſe ſupernatural ; 
powers —though you poſſeſs them but in 4 low degree. Spenſer uſes the 
fame kind of expreſhon in the The Fairy Queen, B. III. cant. 8. ſt. 4. 

„ Where ſhe (the witch) was wont her ſprights to entertain. 

„ The maſiers of her art: thers was ſhe tain | | 

© To call them all in order to her aid.“ STEEVENS. | 
eie cid, "Beko | 

( Weak maſters though Je be,) That! is; you: are powerful aux- 
iliaries, but weak if left to yourſelves; your employment is then 
to make green ringlets, and midnight muthrooms, and to play the 
idle pranks mentioned by Ariel in his next ſong ;—yet by your aid 
1 have been enabled to invert the courſe of nature We ſay pro- 
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Have I given fire, and rifted Jove' s ſtout oak No 
With his own. bolt: the ſtrong- bas'd promontory Ta 
Have I made ſhake; and by the ſpurs pluck'd up Ho 


= The pine, and cedar; graves, at my command, M 
Have wak'd their ſleepers; oped, and let them forth Fal 
- By my fo potent art: But this rough magick' An 

I here abjure: and, when I have requue'd:. Me 

Some heavenly muſick, (which even now I do \= Be: 

To work mine end upon their ſenſes, that Th 

This airy charm is for, I'll break my ſtaff, My 

Bury itfertamn fathoms in the earth, To 

And, deeper than did ever plummet bn, He 

PI drown m Dkk... [Solemn muſic 1 


Res enter Ants: after 15 b with a frantick TI 
geſture, attended by Gonzaio: SEBASTIAN and 
ANTONIO in like manner, attended by ADRIAN and 

' FRANCISCO : They all enter the circle which Pros- 
| RERO had made, and there ſtand charmed; ubic 
PROSPERO obſerving, ſpeaks. 


A foloms air, and the beſt comforter 
Io an unſeitled fancy, cure thy brains,“ 8 


1 —But this rough magic , &c.] This ſpeech of Proſpero ſet 


out with a long and diſtinct invocation to the various miniſters of and 
his art: yet to what purpole they were invoked does not very 7 
 diſtinfly | appear. Had our author written —““ Al! this, ”- "ke. Dre 
inſtead of- But this,” &c. the concluſion of the addreſs would | 
| Have been more pertinent to its beginning. nene, f 
6 4 ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter * 


To an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains, ve] Proſpero does 

not defire them to cure their brains. His expreffion-1s optative, 

not imperative; and means Ma) muhe cure thy brados 1, e. 8 

feitle chem. Mr, Maloue reads — 

4% To an unfetiled fancy's cure! Thy 1 3 

© Now uſeleſs, boil within thy ſcull: — STEEVENS. 5 g 

The old copy reads fancy, For this emendaiion 1 am anſwere | 

able, So, in King John: - | 
_« My widow 5 comfort, and my ſorrow's cure. 
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Mow afclefs; boil* d within thy ſkull! 7 There Rand, 


For you are ſpell-lopp'd.—— 
Holy Gonzalo honourable man, 
'? WM Mine eyes, even ſociable to the ſhew of his, 


TY 


And as the morning ſteals upon the night, 
Melting the darkneſs, ſo their riſing {ſenſes 
Begin to chace the ignorant fumes? that mantle 
Their clearer reaſon. —O my good Gonzalo, 

My true preſerver, and a loyal fir 

To him thou follow'ſt; I will pay thy. graces 
Home, both in word and deed... Moſt cruelly. 


f Didſt thou, Alonſo, uſe me and my daughter: 
ray brother was a furtherer in the at; 
> WO Thou'rt pinch'd for't now, Sebaſtian, —Fleſh and . 
ud . blood,* 
nd 
| Again, in Romeo and Juliet ; 
105 N Confuſion's cure 
> „% Lives not in theſe confuſions.” _ ws 
Proſpero begins by obſerving, that the air hich bait been 
played was admirably adapted to compoſe unſettled minds. He 
then addrefſes Gonzalo and the reſt, who had juſt before gone into 
the circle: „ Thy brains, now uſeleſs, boil within thy ſkull,” 
&, [the ſoothing ſtraln not having yet begun to eee 
| Afterwards, perceiving that the muſick begins to have the effect 
8 intended, he adds, The charm diſſolves apace. Mr. rope 
of . the ſubſequent editors read boil'd. MALONE. £ 
ery 7 —— boil'd within thy ftull !] So, in 4 Midſummer Nights 
ke. Dream: 
uld „Lovers and madmen have ſuch fotling brains,” ke. 


Again, in The Winter's Tele: „ Would any but theſe boil'4 
Ts of nineteen and two-and- - twenty, hunt this weather ?' ES 
MALONE. 


Fellowly, however, is, an adjeQive ule by Tuſler, SrEEVENS. 


er 


Fall fellowly drops.* he charm diſſolves apacez 


STEEVENS.,, 


g — fellowly drops. ] I would read, fellow drops. The additi- 
onal ſyllable only injures the metre, without enforcing the ſenſe. 


9 ——the ignorant a] i, e. the fames of ignorance, ( 
HA · 
. Thow'rt Buys irs now, Sebaſtian, Fi ond ANG 88 


— 
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You brother mine, thät entertain'd Aiden ; 
Expell'd remorſe, and nature; * who, with Sebaſlian 
| (Whoſe inward pinches therefore are moſt ſtrong) 
Woe here have kill d your king; 

thee, 

Unnatural though how art heir underſtanding 
Begins to ſwell; and the approaching tide _ 
Will ſhortly fill the reaſonable ſhores, 

That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them 
That yet looks on me, or would know me :—Ariel, 
Fetch me e the Nat and rapier in my cell; 


4 do forgive 


| Exit Aki. 
— will Ait 1 me, and myſelf preſent, 

As I was ſometime Milan : quickly, Apr: ; 
Thou ſhalt ere long be free. 


Anz renters bee, and helps to altin 


An! . Where the bee Yin + there ſuck 1; 
- bs a towflip's bell I lies) 
There I couch when owls 40 077.6 
On the bat's back 1 do fiy, 8 
After ſummer, merrily :- 
Os merrily, ſhall I FG now, 
Under the blofſom- that hangs on the bough. 


the old copy: Theobald points the paſſage i in a different manner, 
and perhaps rightly: 
e „ Thou'rt pinch' d fort now, Sebaklian, fleſh and blood." 
|  STEEVENS. 
Tho, that entertain'd ambition, ] 01d copy entertain. Correfted 
by che editor of the ſecond folio. MALOE. 
4 remorſe and nature;] Remorſe is by our dohdr and the 
contemporary writers generally uſed for pity, « or ee F* heart, 
Nature is natural affedion. MALONE. 
3 Tn a cowllip's bell 1 lie: ] So, in Drayton's Mynphidias 
a „At midnight, the appointed. hour; 
„% And for the queen a fitting bower, 


TEMPEST. 145 


PRO. Why, chars my aan Ariel: 55 ſhall miſs 
x 2 hee; . 
e cc Quoth he, is that fair don lg flower. 
„On Hipcut hill that blo wett. | 
The date of this poem not being aſcertained, we know 85 18 
- ther our author was indebted to it, or was 3 copied by 


Drayton. I believe, the latter was the imitator. Nymphidia was 


not written, 1 imagine, till after the Engliſh Hou ods had z 
appeared in 1612. MalON E. 


6 — when, owls do ery.) i. e. at night. As this. pallage i is now 
l, printed, Ariel ſays that he repoſes in a cowllip's bell during the 
night. Perhaps, however, a full point ought to be placed after 
the word couch, and a comma at the end of the line, If the pallage 
if ſhould be thus regulated, Ariel will then take his departure by 
night, the proper. lealou for the bat to ſet out upon the expedition. 


 MaLoN8. 
7 After ſummer , merrily.: ) This i is the teadinig of all the edi- 
tions, Yet Mr. Theobald has ſubſtitued ſundſet, becauſe Ariel 
talks of riding on the bat in this expedition. An idle fancy. 
That circumſtance is given only to defign the time of night in which 
fairies travel. One would think the conſideration of the circum- 
ſlances ſhould have ſet him tight. Ariel was a ſpirit of great deli- 
cacy, bound by the charms of Proſpero to a conſtant attendance 
on his occaſions. So that he was coufined to the iſland winter and 
ſummer. But the roughneſs of winter is repreſented by Shakſpeare 
as difagreeable to fairies, and ſuch like delicate ſpirits, who, on 
this account conſtantly follow Jummer. Was not this then the 
moſt agreeable circumſtance of Ariel's new-recovered liberty, chat 
be could now avoid winter, and follow ſummer quite. round the 


globe ? But to put the matter W out of quelion, let us cou- 
lider the 22 of this line: 


% There 1 couch when owls do cry.” 
Where ? in the cowſlip's bell, and where the bee ſucks, he tells us: 
his muſt needs be in ſummer. When * when owls cry, and this is 
in winter : . 
When bicad is nipp 'd, and ways be foul, 
« Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. | 
The Song of Winter in Love's 1 $ Loft. ; 
The conſequence | is, that Ariel flies after ſummer. Yet the Ox-« 
lord Editor has 7 this judicious empugatigg of Mr. Theobald. 
| WARBURTON. 
Ariel Sinks: not appear to have been confined to the iſland ſum- 
mer and winter, as he was ſometimes ſent on ſo long an errand as 


io the Bermoothes. When by Inyo; 6 On Me bat's back 1 do fly, Kc. 5 
Vor. IV. I | - e | . 


Irt 


ner, 
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But yet thou ſhalt have freedom 105-10; ſor, 
To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art : 


he ſpeaks of bis preſent biaation only ; nor riumphs 3 in the idea of 

his future liberty, till the laſt couplet : | | 

© Merrily, merrih, &c, | | 

The bat is no bird of pallage, and the n e is therefore pro- 
bably uſed to hignify, not that be purſues ſummer, but that, after 
ſummer is paſt, he rides upon the warm down of a bat's: back, which 

fuits not improperly with the delicacy of his airy being. 4er 
ſummer is a phraſe in K. Henny VI. P. II. AQ II. ſe. iv. 

Shakſpeare, who, in his Midſummer Night's Dream, bas placed 

the light of a glow-worm in its eyes, might, through the ſame 
ignorance oi natural hiſtory, have ſuppoſed the bat to be a bird 
of pallage, / Owls cry not only in winter. It is well known that 
they ate to the full as clamorous in ſummer ; and as a proof of it, 

Titania, in A Midſummer Night's Dream, the time of which is 
ed to be May, commands her fairies to — 6 8 

| | % —— keep back 

IIe clamorous owl, that nightly 10016. Fa STEEVENS. 


Our author is ſeldom ſolicitous that every part of his imagery 
= ſhould correlpond. L therefore, think, that though the bat i; 

no bird of pallage, '' Shakſpeare probably meant to expreſs what 
| | Warburton ſuppoles. A ſhort account, however, of this 
| e animal may ing an prove the beſt en of the 
Paflage before us: 

„The bat (ſays Dr. Goldſmith, in his entertaining and in- 
© firudive Natural hiſtory, ) makes its appearance in ſum? ner, and 
© begins its flight 1 in the duſk of the ey euing. It appears only! in the 
„ mo ft pleaſant evenings; at other times is continues in its retreat; 
& the chink of a ruined building, or the hollow of a tree. Thus 
a the little animal even in ſummer ſleeps the greateſt part of his 
„time, never venturing out by day-light, nor in rainy weather, But 
e its ſhort life is ſtill more abridged by continuing in a toipid 
„ ſtate during the winter. At the approach of the cold ſealon, 
© the bat prepares ſor its ſlate of lifeleſs inadivity, and ſeems 
„rather to chooſe a place where it may continue ſafe from inter- 
„% ruption, than where it may be | ny” or 7 commodioull 
et Jadped. 7 <5: 

8 shakfpeare had ere 0 to 5 Ariel jn purſuit of 
| ſummer, wherever. it could be found, as moſt congenial to ſuch 
an airy. being, is it then furpriſing that he thould have made the 
bat, rather Rane the. wind, his poil-horſe; ' an animal thus de— 
| lighting in that iealon, and reduced by winter to a ſtate of lifeleb 
| indi- MASONE: : | 
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There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 
Under the hatches ; the maſter,. and the boatſwain, 
Being awake, edforce” them to this e ., 


And preſently, I pr ythee. 1 
Aki. I drink the air ? before me, and return 
(Exit ARIEL. 


Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amaze- 
4s ment 


Some heavenly Power guide us 


PRO: | Bebold, fir king, 
The wronged duke of Milan, Proſpero : : 
For more affurance that a living prince 
Does now ſpeak to thee, I embrace thy body ; Ss 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
A hearty 2 8 


Alox. Wh aer thou been he, or no, or 


$ -— Att I Foe now, | | | | 
Under the blojſom. that hangs on the bong.) This thought is not 
thrown out at random. It compoſed a part of the magical ſyſtem _ 
5 tnele days. in Tafſo's Godfrey of Bulloigne, by Fautax, B. * 5 
1 | 
„ The goblins, fairies, feends, and furies mad, 
40 Ranged i in flowfie dales, and mouniaines hae, 
„ And under everic trembling lraſe they fit.” 
The idea was probably firſt ſuggeſted by the deſcription of the 
venerable elm which Virgil Phang at the entrance of the internal. 
mades. EA. Vi. v. 282: | ; 
4. Ulmus opaca, ingens; quia tegen ſomnia vulg 
« Yao: tenere fecunt, foliifque ! omnibus herent. 
| | Horlr WuiTEg. 


9 I drink the air n. drink the air — is an expreſhon of ſwift. 
nef; of the ſame kind as to devour the way in K. Henry IV. JoHNSON. 
2 Whe'r thou beſt he, or no, Whe'r for whether, is an abbrevi- 
ation frequently uſed boch by. Shakſpeace and Jonſon. 80, in 
Julius Ceſar : ka 
8 See, whe'r thair baſeſt metal be not mov d. v 


1 
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Or ſome inchanted trifle to abuſe me, 
As late I have been, I not know : thy pulſe 
Beats, as of fleſh and blood; and, ſince I ſaw thee, 
The affliction of my mind amines: with which, 
J fear, a madneſs held me: this muſt crave 
(An if this be at all,) a moſt ſtrange ſtory. 
Thy dukedom 1 reſign; and do! intreat 


Thou pardon me my wrongs But how ould 


| Proſpero 

Be living, and be here“ 5 

„„ n 4014 tend.” 

Let me embrace thine age ; whole honour cannot 
Be meaſur'd or confin d. 


%% rn Whether this be, 
Or be not, 'L 11 not ſwwear. Ee 
„„ e You do yet taſte 


Some ſubtilties 0' che iſle, * that will not let you 


Apia,” in the "Comedy of Errors: | | | 
ms Good. fir, lay whe'r you U anſwer me, or not. 
„ 1 
Thy dukedom I reſign; ) The duchy of Milan being through 
the treachery of Antonio made feudaiory to the crown of Naples, 
logs Promiſes to reſign his claim of fovereiguty for the future. 
STEEVENS, 
4 You 4 wet taſte | | 
Some ſublilties 0' the iſle, ) This is a 3 adopted from an- 
cient cookery and confedionary. When a diſh was ſo contrived 
as to appear unlike what it really was, they called it a ſubtilh. 
Dragons, caſtles, trees, &c. made out of ſugar, had the like 
denomination. See Mr. Pegge's gloſſary to the Form of Cury, Kc. 
Article Sotzltees, 

Froiflard complains much of this practice, which often led him 
into miſllakes at dinner. Deſcribing one of the feaſts of his time, 
he ſays there was ee grant plante de meſiz fe etranges & fe deſeniſes 
qu'on ne les pouvart deviſer; and L'Ktotle ſpeaking of a Girailar 
entertainment in 1597, adds © Tous les porfſons Aoient fort dextremeat 


8 de/guiſea en viande de chair, qui eftoient e we marins pour la Hapark 


qu on reit fait venir expres. de tous les 8 8 „ne | 


ot 
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Believe things certain : — Welcome, my friends 5 


oat: — 


But you, 885 brace of lords, were I lo minded; 


(Aſide to SEB. and ANT. 


| here cout pluck his highneſs' frown upon you, 
And juſtify you traitors ; at this time 


III ll no tales. 
Ss. The devil ſpeaks i in \ him. „ 
PRO. No: = | 

For you, ag wicked: fir, whom to call brother 

Would even infect my mouth: IT do forgive 

Thy rankeſt fault; all of them; and require 

My dukedom of thee, which, berſorce, I know, | 

Thou muſt reſtore. 1 


Mos, Ifthou beeſt Proſper,” 
Give us particulars of thy preſervation : 
How thou haſt met us here, who three hours ſince? 
Were wreck'd upon this ſhore ; where I have loſt, 
How ſharp the point of this remembrance 1 i 
My dear ſon Ferdinand. 

Pro. Il am woe for t, fir. * 


5 ws cee hours ſince =) The unity of time is s moſt rigidly 
obſerved in this piece. The fable ſcarcely takes up a greater num 
ber of hours than are employed in the repreſentation ; and from 
the very particular care which our author takes to point out this 
circumſtance in ſo many other paſſages, as well as here, it ſhould 
ſeem as if it were not accidental, but purpoſely deligned to ſhew 
the admirers of Ben Jonſon! s art, and the cavillers of the time, 
that he too could write a play within all the ſtricteſt laws of regu- 
larity, when he choſe to load himſelf with the critick's ſetters. 

The beatſwain marks che progreſs of the day again — which byt 
imee_ glaſſes ſince, &c. and at the beginning of this act the duration 
of the time employed on the ſtage is particularly aſcertained; and 
it refers to a paſlage in the firit at, of the fame tendency. The 
ſtorm was raiſed at leaſt two glaſſes alter mid day, and Ariel was 
Fate that the work ſhould ceaſe at the fixrih hour. STEEVENS. . 

6 ] am woe for't, fir. ) i. e. I am ferry for | ns © 2 woe, is. 
oiten aled 155 old writers to ſiguily, 2 be um. . 
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ALON. Irreparable 18 the loſs ; ' and patience 
Says, 1t is paſt her cure. 


PRO... -: „ rather ink. 
You havenot ſonght herhelp ; of whole ſoft grace, 


For the like lofs, I have her fovercign aid, 


And reſt myſelf content. 


Al. Fou the like oſs ? 
Pro. As great to me, as late; é and, portable” 


To make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker 


Than you may call to comfort you; tor 1 


: Have loſt my daughter. 


ALONs: 3 A daughter! ? 


0 heavens! that they were living both in Naples, 

The king and queen there! that they were, I with 

Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed 
. here my ſon lies. When did vou loſe your 


/ 


-- —qdanghter ?--. 

PRO. In this laſt tempeſt. 1 perceive, theſe lords 
At this encounter do ſo much admire, 
That they devour their reaſon; - and "IA think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath: but, howlſoe' er you have 


So, in the play of The Four Fa, 1569 
But be ye ſure I Mou be wor 


That you ſhould chance to begyle me ſo. STEEVENS. 


6 As great to me, as late; ) My loſs is a great as yank. and 
has as 1 happened to me. JOHNSON, | 


7 ——portable——) So, in Macteth : 
| 1 8 60 — theſe” are portable 
„% With other graces weigh'd, ” | 
The old copy unmetncally reads — 6 ane wg  STEEVENS- 


$8 | ak 


their words | 
Are. wing breath : An anonymous correſpondent thinks that 
their is a corruption, and that we ſhould read — theſe words, His 


conje dure appears not improbable. The lords had no doubt con- 
cerning taemſelves. Their doubts related only to Proſpero, w hom 


they at fir approbent'2 19 be ſome. 6 inchanted trifle to abule 
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— 
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TEMPEST, 34h 


Been juſtled from your ſenſes, know for certain, 

That 1 am Proſpero, and that very duke 

Which was thruſt forth of Milan f Who moſt 

ſtrangely 

Upon this ſhore, where you were wreck d, was 
landed, 

To be the lord on't, No more vet if this ; q 

For 'tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfaſt, nor 

Befitting this firſt meeting. Welcome, fir; 

This cell's my court: here have I few attendants, „ 

And ſubjects none abroad: pray you, look in. 

My dukedom ſince you have given me again, 

| will requite you with as good a thing; 

At leaſt, bring forth «wonder: to content ye, 

As much as me my dukedom, 


The entrance of the cell opens, and diſcovers Frnpi- 


NAND and MikAupA Playing at cheſs.” 


| Mina. Sweet lord, you play me falſe. 


FER. No, my deareſt love, 
1 would not for the World. e 
Min A. Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms," you 
ſhould wrangle, ; 
And I would call it fair play, 


them.“ They doubt, ſays he, whether what they ſee and hear is 

a mere alluion; whether the perſon they behold is a living mortal, 
Vheth: er the words they hear are Parkes. bY a human creature, 

| | MALONE, 

9 — playing at cheſs.) Shakipcars might not have ventured 

to engage his hero and heroine. at this game, had he not found 

Huon te Bordeaux and his Princeſs employed in the ſame manner.“ 


See the Romance of Huon, &c. chapter 53. edit. 16012 How 


King Ty oryn cauled his daughter to play at the cheſſe with Huon.“ &. 
STEEVENS. 

* = 5 4 of Lingdoms, Kc. I take the ſenſe to be only this: 
Ferdinand would not, he ſays, play her falſe ſor the "AE? yes, 
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Aon If this prove 
A viſion of the iſland, one dear ſon 1 
Shall I twice loſe. 


SEB. A moſt koh miracle! 
FR, Though. the ſeas threaten, they are mer- 
etal: ; 
I have curs 'd them without cauſe. 
: [FzRD. kneels to Alox. 
: Aba. Now all the bleſſings 

Of a 110 father compaſs thes about! 

Ariſe, and lay how thou cam'it here. : 
WE... Loo Oo! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are oi eie 
How beauteous mankind 18! O brave 1 new world, 


That has ſuch people in't! 80 55 
is - "Tis new to thee. 


ALON. What 3 18 this maid, with whom thou wal 


at play? _ 

' Your eld'ſt acquaintance cannot be three how 5 
Is ſhe the goddeſs that hath ſever'd us, 

And brought us thus together ? 


Fen.--.. INS ſhe's mortal; 


But, by immortal providence, ſhe's mine; 
I chole her when 1 cauld not aſk my father 
For his advice; nor r thought 1 had one : ſhe 


anſwers he; 1 would allow you to a it 101 ſomething leſs than 
the world, for twenty kingdoms, and I wiſh you well enough to 
allow you, after a little wrangle, that your play was fair. 80 
likewiſe Dr. Grey. JOHNSON. 
I would recommend another punQuation, and then the ſeaſe 
would be as follows: 1 
Tes, for # [core of kingdoms you ſhould wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play; . 
becauſe ſuch a conteſt would be worthy of you. 
is honour, with moſt lands to be at odds, — 
vos ee in Timon of Athexs. STEEVENS. ST 


'e 


I's 


0 


17 


e . — h8 


Is daughter to this "LID duke of Milan 
Of whom ſo often J have heard renown, 
But never ſaw before; of whom I have 
Receiv'd a ſecond life, and ſecond lather 
This lady makes him to me. 


ALON, „ am hers : : 
But O, how oddly will it ſound, that I 


Muſt aſk my child ee 


Pko. ' 0 There, fir, top; 
Let us not burden our remembrances | 
With a heavineſs that 8 gone. : 

Gon. e T have inly wept, 
Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this, Look down, you | 

gods, e 
And on this couple drop a 1 crown; 
For it is you, that have challe d forth the way 


Which brought us hither! _ 


ALON. 8 5 1 ſay, amen, God { 


| Gon. Was Milan thruſt from Milan, that his ſue 
Should become kings of Naples? D, eiiie 
Beyond a common joy; and ſet it Jown 
With gold on laſting pillars: In one voyage | 
Did Claribel her huſband find at Tunis; 
And Ferdinand her brother, found a wife, 1 
Where he himſelf was loſt; Proſpero his dukedom, 
In a poor iſle; and all of us, ourſelves, 
When no man was his own, 


3 —our 8 By Fa miſtake of. the Gan dei the 
word with being placed at the end of this line, Mr. Pope and the 
ſubſequent editors, for the ſake of the metre, read —remembrance, 
The regulation now made renders change unneceflary. MALONE. 

* When no man was his own, ] For when pane ſhould be read — 
where, JonxsOx. 

When is certainly right; i. e. at 4 time when no one was in his 
lenſes, Shakſpeare could not | haye written where, Li. e. in the 


'L 
| 
5 
| - 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


Hine I done ſince I went. 


„% TENPERT- 


ALON. | SE : Give me your hands: 
[To FER. and Min. 
Let grief and forrow ſtill embrace his heart, 


That doth not WO: you Joy! 


GN. EE Be't ſo! Amen! 


| Re-enter ARIEL, with the Maſter and Boathvzin 


amazedly Jollouing. 


| O 100K fir, look, fir, here are more of us.! 
T1 pro pheſy d if a gallows were on land, 


This fellow could not drown Now blaſphemy, 
That ſwear'ſt glace o erboard, not an | oath on 
ſhore? | 


: Haft thou no mouth by land: b is he news? 


Boats. The belt news TS; that we have laſely 
found 


Our king, and company: the next, our ſhip.— 
Which, but three glaſſes ſince, we gave out ſplit.— 


Is tight, and yare, and bravely rigg'd, as when 


We firſt put out to fee 


„ Sir, all this ſervice 


Ade. 


PRO. „ a My trickly ſpirit ! = 


| ALON, Theſe are not natural events; they 


ſtrengthen, 


* 


id bee the mind of Proſpero, who lived in it, had not 
been diſordered. It is ſtill ſaid, in colloquial language, that a 
madman is not his on man, i. e. is not maſter of himſelf. 


SrEEVISs. 
5 My wickly ſpirit!) 45 1 kilievs: my clever, adroit ſpirit, 
AE: uſes the ſame word in The Merchant of Venice: 
that for a trickſy word 
0 Deſy the matter. 
905 in the interlude of che Difobedient Child, bl. 1. no date: 
| % invent and ſeek out 
„ To make them go trickfe, gallaunt "Dn cleane.” 
1 | 5 | | S TEEVERS, 


de. 


TEMPEST, #5 


From ſtrange to ſtranger —Say, how came you 
hither ! ? | 


Boas. If I did think, fir, I were well awake, 
d ſtrive to tell you. We were dead of ſleep, “ 
And (how, we know not,) all clapp'd under hatches, 
Where, but even now, with ſtrange and ſeveral 

noiſes | 

Ol roaring, ſhrieking, Bowling, cingling chains, 
And more "diverſity of ſounds, "all horrible, 
We were awak'd; ſtraitway, at liberty: 
Where we, in all her trim, freſhly beheld _ 
Our royal, good, and gallant ſhip; our maſter 
Cap'ring to eye her: On a trice, ſo pleaſe you, 
Eren in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. 


Nie Was't well done?) 
PRO. Bravely, my diligence. Thou FLO ide. 
lihalt be free. 


Alox. This is as ſtrange a maze as cer men 
wad: | 
And there is in this bulineſs. more than nature 


| 6 ——deadnof Jeep, ] Thus the old copy. Modern editors— 
alleep. 

Mr. Malone would lubſtitute on; but on (in the preſent inſtance) 
5 only a vulgar corruption of of. We ſtill ſay, that a perſon dies 
of ſuch or ſuch a diſorder; aud why not that he is dead of ſleep? 

| STEEVENS, 

« On Nee” was the ancient Engliſh r e gy. So, in Gal. | 
coigue's Suppoſes : knock again; 1 think they be on fleep.“ 
Again, in a long ſaid to have been written by Anua Boleyn: 

O death, rock me on ſlepe.“ | . 

Again, in Campion's Hiftory of Ireland, 1633; „ One officer 
in the houſe of great men is a tale»tcller, who bringeth his lord 
on ſleep with tales vaine and frivolous.” MALONE. | 

In theſe inſtances adduced by Mr. Malone, on ſleep, moſt cer- 
tainly means aflecp; but they do not militate againſt my explanation 
ol the ee 0 dead of 9 STEEVENS. 5 


— 


e 


Was ever conduct of:“ ſome oracle 
Miuſt rectify our knowledge. 5 


, gi, my liege, 

Do not infeſt your mind with beating on... 

The ſtrangeneſs of this bufinels;* at picked leiſure 
Which ſhall be ſhortly, iingle Fl] relolve you 
(Which to "IM ſhall leem probable,)? of every 


7 3 of: Condud᷑ for ee 05 in Ben Jonſon 
Every” Man out of his Humour: 
| << Come, gentlemen, I will be your condudl.” STEEVENS, 


Again, in The Houſholders', Philoſophie, 4to. 1588, p. 1: —4 
goe before, not to arrogat anie ſuperioritie, but as your guide, 
becauſe, perhaps you are not well acquainted with the waie, 
Fortune 1460 WY doth favour mee with too noble a conduA.” 

xxo. 

Conduct is yet uſed in the Tame ſenſe: the” perſon at Cambridge 


who reads prayers in Kiug's and in Trinity 3 e 15 
ſtill ſo ſtyled. HENLEvY. 


8 wit beating on | 
The ſtrangeneſs, &c.] A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in the ſecond 
Part of K. ee „ 5 
| 6 -thine ey es and thoughts | 

Beat on a crown,” | | 
| Beating, may mean hammering, working in | the mind, dwelling 
long upon. So, in the preface to Stanyhurſt's Tranſlation of Virgl, 
1582: For my part, 1 purpoſe. not to beat on everye childiſh 
tittle that concerneth proſodie.” Again, Miranda, in the ſccond 


fcene of this play, tells her father that the enn is ſtill beating in 
her mind. STEEVENS, 


A kindred expreſſion occurs in Hamlet: | | 
ec Cudgel thy brains no more about it.“ MALONE. 


9 (Which to you ſhall ſeem probable,) Theſe words ſeem, "at the 
firſt view, to have no uſe; ſome lines are perhaps loſt with which 
they were connedted. Or we may explain them thus: I will re- 
| ſolve you, by yourſelf, which method, when you hear the ſtory 
[of Antonio's and Sebaſtian's plot |, ſhall ſeem probable; that is, 
hall deferve your approbation. Fanden, 

Surely Proſpero's meaning is: Iwill relate to you the means s by 
which I have been enabled to accompliſh theſe ends; which means 


though they now appears ſtrange and improbable, will then appear 
Stherwile.“ onen 


/ 


re, 


Theſe happen'd accidents : till when, be cheerful, 


And think of each ws well. Come hither, 


ſpirit; | 
det Caliban and his companions free: 
Untie the ſpell. 43 ARIEL.] How fares my Sra⸗ 
cCious fir? 
There are yet miſſing of your company 
Some few odd lads, that you remember not. 


Re-enter AkIEL, driving in CALIBAN, STEPHAno, 
ey and TRINCULO, in their ſtolen apparel. 


1 Every man ſhift for all tlie reſt, and let no 
man take care for himſelf; for all is but fortune :— — 
Coragio, bully- -monſter, Coragio 12 


Talx. If theſe be true ſpies which I wear in my 
head, here's a goodly fight. 


Car. O Setebos theſe be brave ſpirits, indeed! x. 


How fine my maſter is! I am afraid 
He will chaſtiſe me. 


8B. 3 Ha. Ya? | 
What things are theſe, my lord Antonio! 
Will money buy them ? 


Ant. : SEV Very like; one of them 
Is a plain fiſh,” and, no doubt, marketable. 


1 will inform you ow all theſe wonderful accidents have has. 
pened; which, though wy now appear 10 you ſtrange, will then 
leem probable.” | 

An anonymous writer pointed ovt the true conſtrudtion of this 
paſſage, but his explanation is, I think, incorrect. MALONE. 


? —— Coragio }] This exclamation of encouragement [find in 
J. Florio' 8 Tranſlation of Montaigue, 1603: _ 
. You often cried Coragio, and called ca, ca." 


Anka in the Blind Be ggar of Alexandria, 1593, STEEVENS. 


3 Is @ plain fiſh,] That is, plainly, evidently a fiſh. 80, in 
Fletcher's Scornful Lady, „ that wifible beaſt the butler, means 
the « butler who 3 is "> a beaſt, M. MASOx, LH 


133üĩʃ rn I, 
Pno. Mark but the Was of theſe men, my 
lords, 
Then ſay, it they be true: * —This miſ-ſhapen 
N knave, | 
His mother was a witch: and one ſo hone 


That could control the moon, ) make flows and 


ebbs, c 
And deal in her command, without bh power: 


Jt is not eaſy to determine the ſhape which. « our author deſiensd 
to beſtow on his monſter. That he has hands, legs, &c. we gather 
from the re marks of Trinculo, and other rcamilinces 5 in the play, 
How then is he plainly 2 fiſh? perhaps Shakſpeare himſelf had ug 
ſettled ideas concerning the form of Caliban. STEEVENS. 


true] That is, 10e /. A tine mon is, in the language 
of that time, oppoſed to a thief. The ſenſe is, Mari what thi 
men wear, and ſay if they are honeſt. Johxsox. 
5 His mother was a witch; and one ſo ſtrong 
That could control the moon, &c.! This was the Phraſeo- 
logy of the times. After the ſtatute againſt witches, revenge or 
ignorance frequently induced people to charge thoſe again whom 
they harboured reſentment, or entertained prejudices with the 
crime of witchcraft, which had juſt then been declared a capital 
offence. In our ancient reports are ſeveral caſes where perſou 
charged in this manner ſought redreſs in the courts of law, And 
it is "remarkable in all of them, to the ſcandalous impuiation of 
being witches, the term—a flrong one, is conflantly. added, In 
. Michaelmas Term, 9 Car. I. the point was ſettled that no action 
could be ſupported on ſo general a charge, and that the epiihet 
Arong did not inforce the other words. In this inſtauce, 1 believe, 
the opinion of the people at large was not in uniſon with the ſage: 
in Weſtmiufter-Hall. Several of theſe cales are collected together 
in J. Viner, 422. | REED, | 


That could control the moon, From Medea's each in Ovid 
las tranſlated by Golding) our author might have learned that tus 
Vas one of the pretended powers.of witcheraft: | | 


„% aud thee,:O lighifome moon, | 
„ darken oft, though beaten braſs abate thy peril ſoon.” 
NALONF, 
6 And 4501 in 155 command, without 5 power : I ſuppoſe Prol- 
pero means, that Sycorax, with leſs general power ihan the moon 
could produce the ſame eleas on My ſea.  STEEVENS, | | 


INT 


EMFIS r. ug 


my Theſe three have robb'd me; und this demi-devil 
(For he's a baſlard one,) had plotted with them 
den To take my life: two of theſe fellows you 

WW Muſt know, and own; this thing of Carkuels I 
Acknowledge . 


i Ca.  . I ſhall be pinch'd to death. 
6 ALovn. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 

| STE. He is drunk now: Where had he wine? 
nel ALON. And Trinculo 3s reeling ripe; Where 
mn ſhould they 
Pla Find this grand hquor that hath gilded them br 


How cam'ſt thou 1 in this pickle ? 
700% 
thi 
7 And Trials is reeling ripe where ſhould they | 

Find this grand LIQUOR that hath gilded lem? Shakſpeare, 


aſeg io be ſure, wrote —grand 'LIXIR, alluding to the grand Elixir of 
e ot the alchymiſts, which they pretend would reſtore youth and con- 
:hom fer immortality. This, as they ſaid, being a preparation of gold, 

| the they called Aurum potabile; which Shakſpeare alluded to in the 
pital word gilded ; as he does again in Antony and Cleopatra: | 
ron « How much art thou unlike Mark Antony? 


And 
n of 

In 
ion 
)1ihet 
lieve, 
ſages 
ether 


et coming from him, that great medicine hath 
Wich his tint gilded thee.” 
But the joke here is to inſinuate that, Seip id dag all the 8 
boaſts of the chemiſts, ſack was the only reſtorer of youth. and 
beltower of immortality, S0 Ben Jonſon, in his Every Man out 
of lis Humour - Canarie, the very Elixir and ſpirit of wine.“ 
This ſeems to have been the cant name for ſack, of which the 
Englih were, at that time immoderately fond. Randolph, in 
his Jealous Lovers, ſpeaking of it, ſays, —*<* A potile of Elixir at 
the Pepaſus, bravely carouled.” So, again in Fletcher's Monfeur 
Thomas, AR III: 

| Old reverend fack, which, for auth that I can read yet, 

© Was that philoſopher” $ ſtone the wiſe og Ptolemeus 

„ Did all his wouders by. —— 
The phraſe too of being gilded, was a trite one on this ann 
Fletcher, in his Chances ;—Duke, 1s ſhe not drunk: too? Whore, 
4 little gilded o'er, fr; old ack, old fack, boys!” WARBURTON. 


As the alchymiſt's Elixir was ſuppoſed to be à liquor, the old 


reading may land, and the alluſion holds | ren without any Wis 
1ation, | STEEVENS, | | 


Ovid 
thy 


oon. 
LON. 
Prol- 
moon 


"In 
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Tai. I have been i in tht a pickle, ſince I ſaw 
ou laſt, that, I fear me, will abby out of my 
bones: I ſhall not fear fly-blowing.* e 


Sts. Why, how now, Stephano? 


STE. O, touch me not; 1am not Stephano, but 


| a cramp.“ 
PRO. You' d be king of. the ile firrah ? 
Sk. I ſhould have been a fore one then.“ 


ALON. This 1 1s as firange a thing as e'er I look'd 
e Pointing to CALIBAX, 


' Pro. He is as diſproportion' d in his manners, 
As i in his ſhape :—Go, ſirrah, to my cell; 

Take with you your companions; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. _ 


Cat. Ay, that Iwill; and I'll be wiſe hereafter, 
And ſeek for grace: What a thrice- double als 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 4-4 
And worſhip this dull fool? - 


Pro. 178 60 to; ; away! 


3 


8 I. loving] This pickle allades to their fares int 


the h pool; Eee preveryes: meat from fty-blowing. 
|  STEEVENS, 
.. cramp. Ee. Iam all over a r cramp. Proſpero hat 
ordered . Ariel to ſhorten up their ſinews with aged cramps, Touch 
me not alludes to the ſoreneſs occaſioned by them. In bis next ſpeech 
wo W confirms this e by a winde on the word ſore. 
| S STEEVENS, 
2 1 ſhould love been a ſore one then.] The ſame quibble occurs 
afterwards i in the Second Part of K. Henry VI: * Mats, will be e 
law then, for he was thruſt in the month with a ſpear, and tis not 
whole yet.” Stephauo alſo alludes to the your about him. 
ST EEVENS, 
5 This is as 1 a. ting as Cer 55 70⁰ % ne) The old cop), 
diſregarding metre, reads _ > 
his is a ſtrange thing a as e er 1 look a on“ 


For the ee of the n &c, I am anſwerable 
| | | STEEVEN: 


IW 


K. 


tit 


"TEVERTE” be 


Mon. Hence: and beſtow your luggage where : 
you found it. 


oz. Or ſtole it, rather. 


¶Exeunt Car. STE. Tai. 
Pro. Sir, L invite your highneſs, and your train, 
To my poor cell: where you ſhall take your reſt 
For this one night; which (part of it) Ill waſte 
With ſuch diſcourſe, as, I not doubt, mall make it 
60 quick away: the ſtory of my life, 8 | 
And the particular accidents, gone by, 
Since I came to this iſle : 1 in the morn, 
Ill bring you to your ſhip, and ſo to Naples; 
Where 1 have hope to ſee the nuptial 
Of theſe our dear-beloved ſolemniz'd; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought ſhall * 180 grave. 
Non. 1 long | 
To hear the ſtory of your life. which muſt . os 
Take the ear ſtrangely. At 


PRO. N rn deliver all; 
And promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
And fail ſo expeditious, that ſhall catch 


\ Your royal fleet far off. My Ariel chick — 


That is thy charge; then to the elements 
Be free, and fare mou well!—[4f ide. Pleaſe you, 
9 draw near. " [Excunt, 


SLE OL, M 


E P I L LED rx 


SPOKEN BY PROSPERO. 


\ 


NOW my charms are all o'erthrown, 
And what flrength I have's mine own ; 
Which is moſt faint : now, tis true, 

JT muſt be here confin'd by you, 

_ Or ſent to Naples : Let me not, 
Since I have my dukedom got, 
And pardon'd the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare iſland, by your ſpell; 


But releaſe me from my bands, 
With the help of your good: hands. 
| Gente breath of yours my ſails 


M/ fall, or elſe my project fails, 
Which was to pleaſe: Now I want 
Shiriis to enjorce, art to enchant ; 

And my ending is deſpair, _ 


| wa La 1 be relieu d * erer“ 


3 With the help of your 500 hands.) mY your eee, by 4 
Ping hands. loEASOR. 


play: | 
| No tongue; ; all eyes; ; be Glent. 5 

Again: : | 
| TIPS "buſh! be mute ; 
Or elſe our /pell is marr "4." 
Again, in Macbeth, AQ IV. fc. 


Hear his ſpeech but fay thou nought,” 

| "Again, ibid. e 
e llſlen, but ſpeak not to t. sxrkvrxs. | 

4 And my ending is deſpair, | | 


Une I be relied'd by prayer ;] This alludes to the old ftories 
told of the deſpair of necromancers in their laſt moments, and of 
the efficacy of che prayers of their friends for them. 'WARBURTO5- 


Noile was PIE. to diffolve a wen. 80 twice before in this 


EPILOGUE. 35 


iich hierces ſo, that it afſaults 

* ſelf, and frees all faults. 
4s you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
5 Let your indulgence ſet me free." 


It is obfervel of The Tempeſt, that its {a 18 regular; this the 
zuthor of The Reviſal thinks, what I think too, an accidental 
elect of the ſtory, not intended or regarded by our author. But; 
whatever might be Shakſpeare' s intention in forming or adopting 
- the plot, he has made it inſtrumental to the production of many 
* characters, diverſified with boundleſs invention, and preſerved” 
with profound {kill in nature, extenfive knowledge of Opinions, 
and accurate obſervation of life. In a ſingle drams are here exhi- 
bited princes, ' courtiers, and ſailors, all ſpeaking in their real 
characters. There is the agency of airy ſpirits, aud of an earthly 

goblin. The operations of magick, the tumults of a ſtorm, the 
adventures of a deſert iſland, the native effuſion of untaught af- 
ſetion, the puniſhment of guilt, and the final happineſs of the 
pair for whom our paſhons and reaſon are Equally intereſted. 


© pO Fie 


\ 
{ 7 


1 
' 


* Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. ] Some. of the incidents jn 
this play may be ſuppoſed to have been taken from The Arcadia, 
Book I. chap. 6, where Pyrocles conſents to head the Hilo 


(The Arcadia was entered on the books of the Stationers' Company, 


Aug. 23d, 1588.) The love-adveniure of Julia reſembles that of 
Viola in Twelſth Night, and is indeed common to.many of the 
ancient novels. STEEVENS, | 


„Mrs. Lenox obſerves, and I think not improbably, that the tory 
of Proteus and Julia might be taken from a fimilar one in the 
Diana of George of Montemayor.—** This paſtoral romance,” lays 
ſhe, was tranſlated from the Spaniſk in Shakſpeare's time.” I 
have ſeen no earlier tranſlation than that of Bartholomew Pong, 
who dates his dedication in N ovember 1598; and Meres, in his 


Wit's Treaſury, printed the fame year, expreſely mentions the Two 


Gentlemen of Verona. Indeed Montemayor was tranſiated two or 
three years before, by one Thomas Wilſon ; but this work, I am 
perſuaded, was never publiſhed entirely; perhaps ſome parts of it 
were, or the tale might have been tran{liated by others. However, 


Mr. Steevens ſays, very truly, that this kind of love-adventure W.. 


frequent in the old noveliſts. FARMER. 


There is no earlier tranſlation of the FS EA entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, than that of B. Younge, Sept. 
1598. Many tranſlations, however, after they were licenſed, 
were capriciouſly ſuppreſſed. Among others, * the Decanieron 


_ of Mi. John Boccace, Florentine,” was recalled * my lord * 


Canterbury's commands.“ STEEVENS, 


It is obſervable (I know not for what cauſe \ that the nyle of 
this comedy is leſs figurative, and more natural and unatieted, 
than the greater part of this author' 85 though ee to be one 
of the firſt he wrote. Pork. 


It may very well be doubted whether Shakſpeare had any other 
band in this play than the eulivening it with ſome ſpeeches and 
lines thrown in here and there, which are eafily diſtinguiched, as 
being of a different Ramp from the reſt. HANMER, 


To this obſervation of Mr. Pope, which is very juſt, Mr, Theo- 


| bald has added, that this is one of Shakſpeare's wor/t plays, and is leſs. 


corrupted than any other, Mr. Upton percmptority determines, 
_ That if any proof can be drawn from manner and ſtyle, this play m 
be ſent packing, and ſeek for ils parent elſewhere. How otherwiſe, 
ſays he, do painters diſtinguiſh copies from originals? and have nt 
authors their peculiar ſtyle and manner, from which a true critic can 
form as unerring judgement as @ painter? I am afraid this illuſtration 


of a critic's ſcience will not prove what is deſired. A painter 


| knows a copy from an original by rules ſomewhat reſembling thoſe by 


which critics kaow 2 8 which if it be literal, aud literal . 


it muſt be to reſemble the copy of a picture, will be eaſily diſtin- 
guilhed. Copies are known from originals, even when the painter 
copies his own picture; fo, if an author ſhould literally tranllate his 
work, he would loſe the manner of an original. 


Mr. Upton confounds the copy of a pidture with the imitation. of 


a painter's manner. Copies are eaſily known; but good imitations 
are not dete ded with equal certainty, and are, by the beſt judges, 
often miſtaken. Nor is it true that the writer has always . 
nües equally diſtinguiſhable with thoſe of the painter. The. 
eculiar manner of each ariſes from the deſire, natural to every 


perſormer, of facihtating his ſubſequent work by recurrence to his 


former 1deas; this recurrence produces that repetition which is 
called habit. The painter, whoſe work is partly intellectual and 
partly manual, has habits of the mind, the eye, and the hand; the 
writer has only habits of the mind. Yet, ſome painters have 


differed as much from themſelves as from any other; and I have 


been told, that there is little reſemblance. between the firſt works 


of Raphael and the laſt, The ſame variation may be expeced in 


writers; and if it be true, as it ſeems, that they are leſs ſubje& to 
habit, the diflerence detween their works may be yet greater. 

But by the internal marks of a compoſition we may diſcover 
the author with probability, though ſeldom with certainty. When 
| read this play, I cannot but think that I find, both in the ſerious 


and ludicrous ſcenes, the language and ſentiments of Shakſpeare. _ 
It is not indeed one of his moſt powerful effufions; it has neither 


many diverſities of character, nor ſtriking delineations'of life; but 


it abounds in Y beyond moſt of his plays, and few have 


more lines or paſlages, which, ſingly confidered, are eminently 


beautiful, Jam yet inclined to believe that it was not very ſuc- 


ceſsful, and ſuſpe& that it has eſcaped corruption, only becauſe, 


being ſeldom played, it was lels expoſed to the hazards of tran- 
ſcription, JOHNSON, : 


This Comedy, 1 believe was written 7595. See An Atiempi 


t0 certain the order of ere 9 Vol, I. MAL ONE. 


— 


N N 


"i 


_ Prnsons * | 


. of Milan, ſather to silvia. 

Rotes, 8 Gentlemen of Verona, 

Antonio, father to Proteus. 

Thurio, a foolrſh rival to Valentine, 

Eglamour, agent for Silvia in her eſcape, 

. Speed, a clowniſh ſervant to Valentine, 

= Laaunce, fervant , to Proteus. 
Panthino, ſervant to Antonio. 


Hoſt, where Julia 1 in Milan. 


Outi-laws, 

Jalia, a lady of 8 beloved by Proteus, FH 
Silvia, the duke's daughter, beloved by Valentine, W 
- Lueetia, neee 10 Julia. 1 
1 5 
; Servants,” muſic cians. T 
= S CENE, ſometimes in Verona; ſometimes i in Milan; v 
* 5 and on the Ae of Mantua. B 
„ 2 e The old eapy has—Pratheus ; „ but this is merely the 5 
antiquated mode of ſpelling Proteus, Shakſpeare's charader was 1 
ſo called, from his diſpoſition to change. STEEVENS. | 8 
3 Panthino,] In the enumeration of characters in the old copy, | _ 

this attendant on Antonio is called Pgnthion, but in the Play, 
always Panthino, STEEVENS. | | | | 
| | a 
th 


WO GEN T LE M E N 


. 
An open place in Verona. 
Enter VALENTINE and PROT EUS. 


Var. Ceaſe to perſuade, my loving Proteus; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits :* 
Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days 
| To the ſweet glances of thy honour'd love, | 
Irather would entreat thy company 1 
To ſee the wonders of the world abroad, AF 
Than, living dully ſluggardiz'd at home, 
; Wear out thy youth with ſhapelels idleneſs. | 
But, fince thou lov'ſt, love ſtill, and thrive therein, 
Even as I would, . pat I to love begin. 1 
0 Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu! 
5 Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, ſeeſt 


| dome rare ae objec in thy travel: 
. N an 
2 Home- keeping youth 155 ever homely witss] Milton bas the — _ 
lame play on words, in his Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle : : | | _ 
e Tt is for homely features to keep home, i 1 IG | 


They had their names thence.' STEEVENS. _ | 5 
3 ——ſhapeleſs idleneſs. ] The expreſſion is fine, as implying. 75 1 
that idleneſs prevents the giving my forms or character to the man- — 

ners. WARBURTON. SE | | 


— 
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Wiſh me partaker | in thy bappin en . F. 
When thou doſt meet good hap; and, in thy danger | 
If ever danger do environ thek, | 

Commend thy g grievance to my holy prayers, 

For I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. In 


Var. And on a love- book pray for my ſucceſs, Wi 
Pro. Upon ſome book I love, III pray for thee, Wi 
Vat. That's on ſome ſhallow ſtory of deep love, If 


How young Leander croſs'd the Helleſpont.* _ If 1 
PO. That's a deep ſtory of a deeper hw: 0 
For he was more than over ſhoes ! in love. | Wi 
VAL. Tis true; for you are over boots in love, 7 
And yet you never ſwam the Helleſpont. We” 
PRO. Over the boots? nay, give me not the boots. niſh 
8 5 bree 

4 — ſome ſhallow flor of wy love, «(5 Ch 15 


Hou young Leander croſs d the Helleſpont.] The poem of Bom 
Mulwns, entitled HERO AND LEANDER, is meant. Marlowes 


_ tran{lation of this piece was entered on the Stationers' books, ag; 
Sept. 18, 1793, and the firſt two Seſtiads of it, with a ſmall part | 

of the third. (which was all that he had finiſhed, were printed, ! 4 
imagine, in that, or the following year. See Blount's dedication 15 

to the edition of 1637, by which it appears that it was originally . 
publiſhed in an imperfe& ſtate, It was extremely popular, and wy 
deſervedly ſo, many of Marlowe's lines being as ſmooth as thoſe 47 


of Dryden. Our author has quoted one of them in As you like il, 


He had probably read this poem recently before he wrote the m 75 

ſent play; for he again alludes to it in the third adj: | 
«© Why then a ladder, quaintly made of cords, 

©« Would ſerve to ſcale another Hero's tower, 1 

© So bold Leander would adventure it.“ | Bil 

Since this note was written, I have ſeen the edition of Marlowe“ 175 

Med and Leander, printed in 1598. It contains the firſt two tre: 

Se ſtiads only. The remainder was added by Chapman. MALOKE, ne 

5 —— nay, give me not the boots.] A proverbial expreſſion ” 

though now diſuſed, ſignifying don't make a laughing Rock of = 


me; don't play with me. The French have a phraſe, Bailler foi 
en corne; which Cotgrave thus interprets, To give one the boots ; 10 
: tell him A 8 TALGBALD\ | 


8. 
e, 
{ of 
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VAI. i F'il not, bor! it boots thee not. 
PRO. What? 
Vir „ | To be 

In love, where Kon 1s bought with groans : coy 

- ">" JOOKS,. | 

With beart- ſore fighs; one fading moment's mirth, 

With twenty watchiul, weary, tedious nights: 

If haply won, perhaps, a haplels gain; 

If loſt, why then a grievous labour won; 

However, but a folly * bought with wit, 


Or elle 2 wit by folly vanquiſhed, 


Perhaps this expreſſion took its origin from a n the country- 
people in Warwickſhire uſe at their harveſt-home, where one hits 
as judge to try miſdemeanors committed in harveſt, (and the pu- 
niſhment for the men is to be laid on a bench, and lapped on the 
breech with a pair of boots. This they call giving them the boots. 
| meet with the ſame expreſſion in the old comedy called Mother 
Bombie, by Lylly : 

« What do- you give me the fools * 


Ag, in The Weakeſt goes to the Wall, a comedy, 1618 


5 hf Nor your fat bacon can carry it away, if 708 eher | 
5 f 


us the boots. 


The bools, however, were an ancient engine of torture. In 


MS. Harl, 6999 —48, Mr. T. Randolph writes to lord Hunſdon, 
kc, and mentions,, in the P. S. to his letter, that Geo, Flecke 444 
yellerday night the boots, and is ſaid to have confeſſed that the E. 
of Morton was privy to the poiſoning the E. of Athol. 16 March, 


1580: and in another letter, March 18, 1580. © that the laird : 
of ee es the boots, but without torment confeſs'd, ' Exc. 
SrEEVENS. 


The boot was an inſtrument of torture uſed ouly in Scotland. 
aner Burnet in The kiſlory of his # on Times, Vol. I. p. 332, edit. 
1754, mentions one Maccael, a preacher, who, being ſuſpefed of 
trealonable practices, underwent the puniſhment ſo late as 1666: 
„ — He was put to the torture. which, in Scotland, they call 
the bools ; for they put a pair of irou boots cloſe on the leg, and 
drive wedges between theſe and the leg. The common torture 
was only to drive theſe in the calf of the leg: but I have been 
told they were ſometimes driven upon the ſhin bone.” Rex. 


6 However, but a folly, K.) This love will end in a fooliſh ation, 
10 produce which you are voy to ens ater wil, or it wall end 
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Pro. So, by your circumſtance, you call me fool. 

VAI. So, by your circumſtance, I fear, you'll prove. 

PRO. Tis iove you cavil at; I a:n not love. 
VII. Love is your maſter, for he maſters you 
And ke that is fo yoked by a fool, 


; Methioks ſhould not be chronicled for wth; 


| Pko. Yet writers ſay, As in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells, ” ſo cating love | 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. 


Var. And writers ſay, As the moſt forward bud 


Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly ; blaſting in the bud, 

' Lofing his verdure even in the prime, 

And all the fair effects of ſuture hopes. 
But wherefore waste I time to counſel thee, 
That art a votary to fond delire ? 

Once more adicu : my father at the road 

Expeds my coming, there to ſee me ſhipp' d. 


Pro. And thither will I bring thee, Valentine, 
Var. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take out 
CV 6 
At Milan, let me hear from hes by letters, 


in the loſs 1 your wit, which will be overpowered by the folly of 
love.  Jounson, | 


7 — As in the ſweeteſt bud 
| The eating canker dwells, ) So, in our author's 70th Sonnet : 
« For canker vice the Julep buds doth love.” 
a Tho MALoX?, 
2 At © Milan, The old copy has — To Milan. The emendation 
was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. The firſt copy how: 
ever may be right. „ To Milan, — may here be intended as ad 
Iimperfet ſentence. I am now bound for Milan. | 
Or the conſtrudtion intended may have been — Let me heat 
from thee by letters to Milan, i. e, addreſſed to me there. 
| e | 0 | = Tg of | M ALONE 


Be. 


ud 


ine. 
Out 


ly of 


out, 
[ation 
hows» 
as att 


heat 


LONE, 


| He leaves his friends, to dignify them more; 


OF VERONA. 


Of thy ſucceſs in love, and what news elſe 
Betideth bere 1n abſence of thy friend ; 
And I likewiſe will viht thee with mine. 


Pro. All happineſs bechance to thee in Milan ! 


VAL. As much to you at home! and ſo, farewell! 
(Exit VALENTINE. 
' Pro. He nher honour hunts, 1 aſter love : 


/ 


I leave myſelf, my friends, and all ſor love. 

Thou, Julia, thou haſt metamorphos'd me; 
Made me negle& my ſtudies, loſe my time, 
War with good counſel, ſet the world at nought; 


Made wit with muſing weak, od heart ſick with 
thought. 4 


Enter SrEED. * 


Ser. Sir Proteus, fave you: Saw you my ma- ; 
br 7 


' Pro, But now he parted hence to embark for 
be © | Va 


9 Made wit with muſing weak, ) For made feed ole: Thou 
Julia, haſt made me war wiſh good e and make wit weak 
with muſing. Jouxsox. | | 

Surely there is no need of Kast A6 11 is Julia, * „ has 
already made wit weak with muſing,” &c. STEEVENS. 


2 This whole ſcene, like many others in theſe plays' ( ſome of 
which 1 believe written by Shakſpeare, and others interpolated 
by the players) is compoſed of the loweſt and moſt trifling conceits, 
to be accounted for only from the groſs taſte of the age he lived in; 
Populo ut placerent. I with I had authority to leave them out; but 
| have done all I could, ſet a mark of e oo: them 
throughout this edition. POPE. 

That this, like many other ſcenes, is mean and vulgar, wilt be 
univerſally allowed; but that it was interpolated by the players 


leems advanced without any 925, only tO give a greater licence to | 
tif. Jonssox. | | 


; 

| 

= 
| 

| 
NL 
| 
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SPEED. Twenty to one then, he. is ſhipp d al- 
ready ; 


And 1 have play d the ſheep! in loſing him. 


PRO. Indeed a ſheep doth very often tray, 


| An if the ſhepherd be awhile away. 


| SPEED. You conclude, that mv maſter is a fhep 
herd then, and Ia ſheep 1 pI 


Pro. Ido. 
'SpEED. Why then my horns. are his horns, whe- 
ther I wake or ſleep. 
Pro. A filly anſwer, and fitting well a ſheep. 
SPEED. This proves me {till a ſheep. 
PRO. True; and thy maſter a ſhepherd. 
Srrrp. Nay, that I can deny by a circumſtance, 
Pro. It ſhall go hard, but I'll proveit by another, 
SyrtD. The ſhepherd ſeeks the ſheep, and not 


the ſheep the ſhepherd; but I ſeek my maſter, 
and my maſter Leeks. not me : therefore, I am no 


ſheep. 


Pro. The ſhows ſor fodder follow'the ſhepherd, 


the ſhepherd for food follows not the ſheep ; thou 


for. wages followeſt thy maſter, thy | maſter for 
wages follows not thee : therefore, thou art a ſheep, 


SPEED. Such another proof will make me cry baa. 


' Pro. But doſt thou hear? gay ſt thou my letter 
t Julia? 


Syprp. A. br; 1: a loſt mutton, gave your let. 


ter to her, a laced mutton; 4 and ſhe, a laced mut- 


3 — a ſheep ? ) The article, which is wanting in the original 
copy, Was i OLE by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONF. 


4 J, à loſt mutton, gave your letter to her, 4 laced mutton ; Speed 


calls himſelf a x of mes, berguſe he had lok his maſter, aud 


- 


Co 
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ore, 


ton, gave me, a loſt mutton, nothing for my la- 


er,... 1 
; Pro. Here's too ſmall a paſture for ſuch a ſtore 
of muttons. „„ RO 
sSerkp. If the ground be overcharg'd, you were 
beſt flick her. F 2 


Pro. Nay, in that you are aſtray; ' "twere beſt 


pound you. 


becauſe Proteus had been proving him a ſheep. But why does he 
call the lady a laced mutton ? Wenchers are ta this day called 


mutton-mongers 3 and conſequently the object of their paſſion muſt, 
by the metaphor, be the mutton. And Cotgrave, in his Engliſh- 
| French Dictionary, explains laced mutton, Une garſe, putain, fille. 
(: joys, And Mr. Motteux has rendered this paflage of Rabelais, 


in the prologue of his fourth book, Cailles coiphtes mignonnement 


clantans, in this manner; Coated quails and laced mutton-weggi/hiy 


girls of pleaſure. 'THEOBALD. TH 


Gabriel Harvey's incontinence, ſays: « ke would not ſtick to extoil 


07 the Gentle Craft, LNG Tf, | 
„% Why here's good lac'd mutton, as I promis'd you, 
Again, in Whetſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: | 
And I ſmelt he lov'd lac'd mutton well. 

Again, Heywood, in his love's Miſtreſs, 1636, ſpeaking of 
Cupid, ſays, he is the « Hero of hie-hoes, admiral of ay- mes, 
and monſieur of mutton lac d. STEEVENS. Z.. 9 45 

A laced mutton was in our author's time ſo eſtabliſhed a term for 


quented by women of the town, was then called Mutton-lane. It 


hon — caille coifee, and might be rendered in that language, mouton 


ine amiſſione vite vel membrorum, fi raptus fit de concubind legi- 
una, vel alid queſtum faciente, fine deledu perſonarum: has 
quidem oves debet rex tueri Pro pace ſua.” Biadon de legibus, 
üb. 11. Malox E. | „ 92175 | . | 


3 Nay, in that you are aſtray; ) For the reaſon Proteus gives, 


aging. So that laced mutton has been a ſort of ſtandard phraſe for 


a courtezan, that a ftreet in Clerkenwell, which was much fre 
ieems to have been a phraſe of the ſame kind as the French expreſ- 


en cofſet. This appellation appears to have been as old as the time 
of King Henry III. „ Item ſequitur gravis pana corporalis, fed 


Naſh, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, ſpeaking of. 


rotten lac'd mutton, „ So, in the comedy of The Shoemaker's Holiday, | 


- 
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SPEED. Nay, fir, leſs than a pound ſhall ferve 
me for carrying your letter. 


* 


Pro. You . I mean the pound, a pin- 
fold. | 
ett 
SekkD. From a pound: to a pin! ? fold it over e 
and over, 35 
Tis three fold too little forcarryingaleter to your 18 
„„ [ 
Pro. But what faid ſhe ? did ſhe nod. 5 8 
( SPEED nods nb 
- Syuzd: 1 q 
PRO. Nod, 1? obs hate? noddy.” 1 8 
SPEED, You miſtook, fir; I ſay, ſhe did nod: 1 
and you alk me, if ſhe did nod; and ] fay, I. W 
P! o. And that let together, is — — noddy. - 
the 
Dr. Thirlby idvites that we ſhould read, 5 i. e. a ſtray ſleep; | 
which continues Proteus's banter upon Speed. THEOBALD. 1 
From the word aſtray here, and loft maitton above, it is obvious Ml {lic 
that the double reference was to the firſt ſentence ine General 0 
Coufeſſion in the prayer-book. HENLEY, - = 
„ — did fhe nod.) Theſe words were ſupplied. by Theobald, I 
to introduce what follows. STEEVENS. her 
In Speed's anſwer the old ſpelling of the affirmative pantil 
| has been retained ; otherwiſe the coacelt of Proteus (ſuch as it is, 8 
would be unintelligible, MaALoONE. | her 
7 =--- why, that's noddy) Noddy was a game at cards $0, vou 
in The Inner Temple Majk, by Middleton, 1619; „ leave then Will 
wholly (gays Chritmas ) to my eldeſt fon Noddy, whom, during YOU 
his minority, I commit to the cuſtody of @ pair of fnaves, and tell 
one and thirty.” Again, in Quarles's Virgin Widow, 1649 : “ Let * 
her forbear cheſs and noddy, as games too fſerious.' STEEVENS. or 
This play upon ſyllables is hardly worth _ explaining. 2 = 
ſpeakers intend to fix the name of noddy, that is, fool, on each 8 
other. So, in The Second part, of Paſqul's Mad Cappe, 1 600, fg L. mind 
| « If ſucha NAGY be not chought "I 8 | tle e 


Again 3 E. 


00 If ſuch an aile be noddied for the nonce. REED. 
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Ye erred. Now you have hich the pains to fer it 
together, take it for your pains. 


wm Pro. No, no, (Fon ſhall have it for bearing the {4 
letter. - 
Ver SPEED. Well, 1 perceive, 1 muſt be ſain to bear 
fat with 1 YOU. = 
PRO. Why, fs. how do you Haus with e 
Seed. Marry, fir, the letter very orderly ; i having 5 
ds Nothing but the word, noddy, for my pains. 
PRO. Beſhrew me, but you have a quick wit. 
SPEED. Andyetitcannotovertake your low purſe. 
„d: Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief : 
What ſaid ſhe ? 
Sreed. Open your purſe, that the money, and 
the matter, may be both at once deliver'd. 
<2 Pro: Well, ur, Kere! is for "FRA | cps What laid 
vious ſhe ! 7 1 
— SPEED. Truly, ſir, I hiok you M bardly v win hee. 
bald, Pro. Why? Could: {t thou perceive to much from 
her! 
=y SPEED. Sir, 1 tonne perceive nothing at all from 
ber; no, not fo Rh as a ducat for delivering 
den jour letter : And being ſo hard to me that brought 
during your mind, I tear, ſhe'll prove as hard to you in 


5, elling her mind. s Give her no token but llones; ; 
4 Let 


_ ſor TY. s as Bard as ſtcel. 
- The | 
n each 1 —in telling ke er SF AP) ) The 4 copy has — in es Jour | 
lg. EL. und, hot as this reading is to me unintelligible, 1 have adopted > 
the emendation of the nd tolio STEEVENS. | 
The old copy is certainly right. The meaning is, Fi being 
% bed to me who was the bearer of your mand, 1 fear jhe will prove . 
% {rſs ſo to you, when, you addreſs her e The r e 18 
bet'veen brought and telling. MALONE, | 


Vor. IV. | 5 3 
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PRO. What, ſaid the nothing 7 


SpEED. No, not ſo much as babe this for th 
parns. 'To ellify . bounty, I thank YOu, you 
have teſtern'd me;“ in requital whereof, hencefort, 
carry your letters yourſelf : and 1o, 99 I'll com- 
mend you to my maſter. 


Po. Go, go, be gone, to ſave your ſhip From 
wreck : 
Which cannot periſh, having thee aboard, 
Being deſtin'd to a drier death on ſhore: — 
1 muſt go ſend ſome better meſſenger ; 
I fear, my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them from kack a worthleſs poſt. 


! 
1 0 E N E II. 


The ſame. Garden of Julia s houſe, 
Enter JULIA and LUCETTA. 


Jol. But ſay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'it thou then counſel me to fall in love? 
Luc. Ay, madam; ſo you ſlumble not unheed- 


fully. 


9 ——Jjeu have teſtern d. me; You have gratified me with a 
 Fefter, teſtern, or teten, that is, with a fixpence. JOHNSON. 
By the ſucceeding quo.ation from the Fruitful Sermons fpreackts 
by Hugh Latimer, 1584. fol. 94. it appears that a eſter was of 
greaier value than our fixpence * „ They brought him a dd 
a piece of their Current coyne that was wor rth ten ofour 228 penct, 
ouch another piece as our teſterne, 23140 WHITE. 


The old reading is ceſtern' d. This typographical error was cot 
1 by the eujcor of the fecond folio. MALONE. 
2 Ae cannot periſh, &c.) The ſame proverb has already been 
alluded to in the ark and Lat: lecnes of The T empeſe. REED, 
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Jur. Of all the fair reſort of gentlemen, | 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is wortkieſt love ? 


Luc. Pleaſe you, repeat their names, III ſhew ; 
my mind 


According to my ſhallow {imple (kill. 


Iv What think'ſt thou of the fair Sir Egla- 


mour? 
Luc. As of a knight well- ſpoken, neat and fas: 
Zut, were I you, he never ſhould be mine. 4 
Jul. What think'ft thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
Loc. Well, of his wealth ; but of himſelf, To, fo, 

. JUL- What think'ſt thou of he gentle Proteus? 
Luc. Lord, lord ! to ſee what folly reigns in us! 


J. How now! what means this paſſion at his 


r 
1ve. Pardon, dear madam; tis a paſſing ſhame, 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 


Should cenſure taus on lovely gentlemen, “ 


3 What think /f thou of the fair Sir Eglamour 29 This Sir Egla- 
mour muſt not be confounded with the perſona dramatis of the ſame 
name, The latter lived at Milan, and had vowed «« pure FOO | 
you the death of his“ true love. > RITSON, 


4 — he (Sir Eglamour) never ſhould be mint. ) Perhaps FIR Egla- 
mour was once the common cant term for an infignibcant! inamorato. 
So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix : | 

7 Adieu, fir Eglamour; adieu lute-ſtring, curtain- rod, gooſe 


quill,” &c. Sir Eglamour of Artoys indeed is the hero of an ancient 


metrical romance, „ Imprinted at London, in Foſter-lane, at the 


ſygue of the Hartefhorne, by John Walley,“ bl. I. no date. 


| STEEVENS. 
Should 3 thus, &c. To cenſure means, in this place, to 


pals ſentence. So, in Hinde's Elioflo Libidinoſo, 1606 : 4 Elioſto 
and Cleodora were aftoniſhed at ſuch a hard cenſure, And went to 5 
limbo moſt willingly.” STEEVENS. 


To cenſure, in our author's time, genelally Ggnified to give 
one's judgement or Opinion. MALONE. 5 
N 2 
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FUL: Why not on Proteus, as of all the reſt? 
Loc. Then thus, — of many good I think him T] 
| beſt. - O1 
Jul. Your reaſon? 
Loc. I have no other but a woman' 8 reaſon 4 
"I think him ſo, becauſe I think him ſo. 


Jor. And would'ſt thou have me caſt my love 
on him ? 


Luc. Ay, ifyou thought your love not t caſt away. 
Jv EL: Why, he of all the reſt hath never mov'd me, It 
Luc. Yet he of all the reſt, I think, beſt loves ye, 


Jor. His little ſpeaking ſhows his love but 41 

an; . 
Luc. Fire, that is cloſeſt Lebt burns moſt of all W 
Jon: They do not love, that do not ſhow their Fi 


love, Wy 

Luc. 0; they love leaſt, that lermen know their A 
J _— 3: 

Jur. 1 would, 1 knew kis mind. _ W 

LUC: Peruſe this paper, madam, Hi 

Cs + Jur. To Fulia, — Say. from whom? 8 \ 
Luc. 5 That the contents will ſhew, M 

Ar 

Jur. Say, ſay; who gave it thee? W 


Loc. Sir Valentine's Page ; and lent, I think 
from Proteus 
- He would have given it you, but], being in the way, 
5 Did! in your name receive it; pardon the fault. I pray. 
Jr. Now, by my modeſty, a goodly broker! 5 
Dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 
To whiſper and conſpire againſt my youth? 


4 a goodly broker!) A broker was uſed for matchmaker, 
ſometimes for a procurefs. JOHNSON, | 


ker, 


It were a ſhame, to call her back again, 


Since maids, in modeſty, ſay No, to that ” 
| Which they would have the profferer conſtrue, Ay. 
| Fie, fie! how wayward 1s this fooliſh love, DO. 


Or VERO . 


Now, truſt me, *tis an office of great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper, ſee it be return'd ; 


Or elle return no more into my ſight. 


Loc. To plead for love celeryes more fee than 


| Hate: 
Jur. Will you be gone? 
„„ That you may ruminate. (Exit. 
Mr And yet, 1 would I had 0 'eriook' d the 
letter. 


And pray her to a fauit for which I chid her. 
What fool is ſhe, that knows Jam a maid, 
And would not force the letter to my view! ? 


That, like a teſty babe, will fcratch the nude. 
And preſently, all humbled, kits the rod! 
How churiſaly Ichid Lucetta hence, 
When willingly I would have had her here 1 
How angerly 1 taught my brow to frown, 
When inward joy alone d my heart to mile! q 
My penance 1s, to call Lucetta back, 
And alk remiſhon for my Ay: paſt : _ 
What ho! Lucetta! __. | EE nn” 
do, in Daniel's Complaint of Rofamond, TW, . 
« And lie (o flie) theſe bed-brokers unclean, 
„% The monſters of our ſex,” &c. STEEVENS, 


| — /ay No, ts that, &c. ( A paraphraſe on the old proverdy 
% Maids lay nay, and t3ke it. STEEVENS, 
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Dp _ Re-enter LUcETTA. 
| e What would your SVG: 


. Jur. Is1 it near dinner-time by 
Loc. 1 55 1 would] it were: A 


That you might kill your ſtomach on your meat, # 
And not upon your maid. 


Tt B f What 8 you cookup 


30 gungerly? 
| _ 85 Luc. Nothing. 15 
Ew 8 Why did'ſt hou ſtoop then? 


q „ Luc. To take a paper up that ] let fall. 

MW Jur. And is that paper nothing? 
„ Nothing concerning me. 
Jur. Then let it lie for thoſe that it concerns. 


Loc. Madam, it will not lie where It concerns, 
Unleſs it have a falſe interpreter. 


Jour. Some love of Your hath | writ to 755 in 

rhime. 
Luc. That] might ſing it, madam, to a tune: 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet. 


. Jer. As little by ſuch toys as may pe poſſible: 
HhHeeſt ſing it to the tune of Light o love.. 


Luc. It is too heavy for fo light a tune. 
Jur. Heavy? belike, it hath ſome burden then, 


Loc. Ay; and melodious were it, would you 
ling it. | 
JUL: And why not you ? 


2 ſtomach on pour meat ) Stomach was uſed for paſjon ot 
e Tinacy. JOHNSON, 
22S Light o - loves) This tune is given in a note on Muck add 
about Nothing, AS III. le. iv. Sunn. | 


140 
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Loc. *Þ ingo reach 10 high. 
Jol. Let's ſee your ſong: Ho- now, minion ? 


Luc. Keep tune there ſtill, ſo you will ſing it out : 
And yet, methinks, 1 do not like this tune. 


+ JUL»: You do not? 
Loc. No, madam; It. is too \ ſharp. 
N You, minion, are too ſaucy. 


TE © 1} of Nay, now you are too flat, 
kad mar the concord with too harſh A deſcant :* : 
There wanteth but a mean? to fill x your long. 


Jor. The mean is drown'd with ; your unruly 


baſe. 


| Lye. Indeed, I bid the baſe for Proteus.“ 


2 . harſh a deſcant:] Deſcant js 4 term in ub. See 
Sir Jon anne note on the firſt ſpeech in K. Rickard III. 
4: 5 STEEVENS.: - 
7 but à mean, Ke. | The mean is the tenor i in muſic. 8o, in 
the interlude of Mary Magdalen's Repentance 1569; | | 
„ Utilitie can ſing the baſe full cleane,. 8 
- And noble honour ſhall ling the mrane.” STEEVENS.. 
| 4 Indeed I bid the baſe for Proteus. | The 3 here turns 
the alluſion (which her miſtreſs employed) from the baſe in muſic ł 


„to a country exerciſe, Bid the baſes: in which ſome purlue, and 


others are made priſoners. So that Lucetta would intend, by this, 
to lay, Indeed I take pains to make you a captive to Proteus's 
paſſion, —He uſes the ſame alluſion in his Venus and Adonis: 
« To bid the winds a baſe he now Prepares, | 
And in his Cymbeline he mentions the aue 
e Lads more like | 
To run the country baſe.” WAkULTOS, 

Dr. Warburton is not quite accurate. The game was not called | 
Bid the Baſe, but the Baſe. To bid the baſe means here, I believe, 
t challenge to a conteſt, So, in our author's Venus and Adons: 

Io bid the wind a baſe he now prepares, 
© And wh'er he run, or fly, they CREW not whether. 

Again, in Hall's Ckronzcle, fol. 98. b. < The queen marched 
from Vork to Wakefield, and bade baſe | to the duke, even before his | 
callle. MALORE. 


N 4 
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Jur. This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble Poo! 

me, 7 To 

Here is a coil with proteſtation— And 

| Fears the letter, He 

Go, get you gone; and let the papers he: 1h 

You would be fingering them, to anger me, No! 
Luc. She makes it ſtrange; but ſhe would be 
beſt pleas'd VV 

To be ſo anger'd with another letter [Ext. = 

Jor. Nay, would 1 were ſo anger d with the ] 

e 

0 hateful hands, to tear ſuch laxing words! ; 

Injurious waſps! to feed on ſuch ſw eet honey, _ | 


And kill the bees, that yield it, with your ſlings! 
III kiſs each ſeveral paper for amends; 
And here is writ—kind, Fulta ;—unkind Julia! 
As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 
— throw thy. name acainſt the bruiſe ſtones, 
Trampling contemptuouſly on thy diſdain. 
Look, here is writ—love-wounded Proteus: 
Poor wounded name! my boſom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be chroughiy 
| heal! d; 
And thus ! n it with al Na Pg kiſs. 
But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down?” 
Be calm, good w ind, blow not a word away, 
TIIE have found cach letter 1 in the letter, 
Except mine own name; that ſome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 
And throw it thence into the raging ſea! 5 
Lo, bee in one line is his name twice writ, e 


Mr. Valone's 8 of. the verb bad; is  unqueſtionaby 
| jult, So, in_oue af the paris of K. Henry FT : 
Of force enough to bid his brother batile.” STEEVENS- | 


N ———written down? | To write down 18 full a 58 ex» 
preſiion foi 4% write. HLNLES, 
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Poor ſorlorn Proteus, paſſionate Proteus, | 

To the ſweet Julia; chat E'Il tear away; 

And yet I will not, fith ſo prettily 

He couples it to his complaining names: 

Thus will I fold them one upon another; 

Now kiſs, embrace, contend, do what you will. 


keene Lo CETTA. | 


Loc. Madam: dinner 8 ready, and your father 
ſtays. 

Jo. Well, let us go. 

Luc. What, ſhall theſe papers lie like cel tales 

VV. „ 

; JuL. If you reſpect chem, beſt to take chin up. 

Loc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down: 

Yet here they ſhall not he, for catching cold.“ 

0 1 lee, you havea month's. mind to chem.“ 


[ Yet bon 10 Hall not lie, for cute cold; ] That 1. as Mo 
M. Maſon obſerves, %% they Jhould catch cold. This mode of ex- 
preſſion (he adds) is not frequent in eee but occurs in every 
play of Beaumont and Fletcher, RT | 
So, in The Captain : 
We'll have a bib, for ſpoiling of your doublet. 2 
Again, in Love's Pilgrimage? 
_« Sur my horſe, for catching cold.” 
Again, in The Pilgrim : 
All her face patch'd, for diſcovery” | | | 
To theſe I ſhall add another inſtance Gem: Barnabie Riche's 
Souldiers Wiſhe to Briton's Welfare, or Captaine Skilt and Captains 
Fill, 1604. p. 64: +*—ſuch other ill diſpoſed perſons, being once 
pred, mull be kept with continual guard; Kc. 98 running aua. 
rere. 
7 I fee you haves month's wind to them. ] A month's mind was 
an anniverſary in times of popery; or as Mr. Ray calls it, 
leſs ſolemnity directed by the will of the deceaſed. There was alle 
@ year's mind, and @ week's mind. See Proverbial Phraſes. | 
this appears from the interrogatories. and oblervaiions un 
the argh in che 1 1532: Inter. 7: Whether there are any 


— > pas 9 —  — — Ry 
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Wherewith my brother held you in the cloiſter? 


montns' minds, and enniverſaries? surpes Memorials of the Re. 


| laſt month (July 1556.) his hearſe burning with wax, and the 
morrow mals celebrated, and a ſermon preached,” xc. Strypes 
| Mem. Vol. III. p. 305. Grey. 1 S 


vation, but remembrance; yet 1 ſuppole 1 this 1s the true original 
of the expreſſion, JOHNSON. 


Poelical Lamentations, ſays, they were chiefly uſed „at the burials 
of the dead, alſo at month's minds, and longer times: and in the 


the Obſequia ſor the dead, which ſome fay ſucceeded in the a ot 


mind, So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream : 


Luc. Ay; madam, you may ſlay what fights you 
„ les: 
J ſee things too, although you judge I wink. 
Jun. Come, oome, will't pleaſe you go? 


Sn xeunt, 


8 C2 N E III. 
The Jane: A Ron in Antonio's Horſe. 2 


Enter ANTONIO nd PANTHINO.. 


1 Tell me, Piachine what ſad talk? was that 


Pax. "Twas of his nephew Proteus, your ſon, 


mation, Vol. IL. S353. 
« Was the month's mind of Sir William Lasten. who died the 


A month's mind, in the ritual ſenſe, Genifies not Aar 42 incli- 


In Hampthire, and other weſtern counties, for « I can't f. 
member it, they ſay, „I can't mind it.“ BLACKSTONE. 5 
Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry 1589, chap. 24. ſpeaking of 


churchwardens accompts of St. Helen's in Abingdon, Berkſhire, 
1558, theſe monik's minds, and the expences attending them, are 
frequently mentioned. Inſtead of month's minds, they are ſometimes 
called month's monuments, and in the Injunctions of K. Edward VI. 
memories, Injund. 21. By memories, ſays Fuller, we underſtand 


the heathen Parentalia. 
Tf this line was deſigned for a verſe, we ſhould read mon {its 


« Swifter than the moones ſphere.” EY 
'Both theſe are the Saxon genitive caſe. run rns, | 
8 -—what fad talk— Sad is IS ſame a as grave or ſerious. | 

| Jonsxsos. 


VN 


J. 
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ANT. Why, whit of bim! * 


P “W. Ne wonder'd, that your tori 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home; 
While other men, of lender reputation, 

Put forth their ſons to ſeek preferment out: 
Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
dome, to ailcover Hands far away;* 


Some, to the ſtudious univerſities. 


For any, or for all theſe exerciſes, 
He ſaid, that Proteus, your ſon, was meet; 


And did requelt me, to importune you, 


To let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age,* 
In having known no travel in his youth. 


Ar. Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that 
W hereon this menth 1 have been e 


So, in The Wi 7 Wonen if Hogſden, 1638: | 

Marry, fir knight, I ſaw them in fad talk, _ 

% But to fay they were directly whiſpering,” Ke. 
Again, in Whetſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
- "TH king feigneth to talk Fn with ſome of his counſit; WM 
STEEVENS, 

8 —— of lender repuintlon; } 1. e. who are thought lightly of, 
are of little conſequence. STEEVENS. 

9 Some to diſcover lands far away; J In Shakſpeare' 8 time, 
voyages for the diſcovery of the illands of America were much in 
vogue. And we find, in the journals of the travellers of that time, 
that the ſons of noblemen, and of others of the beſt families in 
England, went very frequently on thele adventures. Such as the 
Fortefcues, Collitons, Thornhills, Farmers, Pickerings, Little- 
tous, Willoughbys, Cheiters, Hawleys, Bromleys, aud others, 
To this prevailing faſhion our poet frequently alludes, and not 


nee high commendations of it. WARBURTON, 


2 great impeachmeant to fis age,] Impeachment, as Mr. M. 
Maſon very juſtly obſerves, in this inſtance ſignifies reproach or 
mmputation., So Demetrius lays to Helena in 4 OY Night's 
Dream: 

Mou do impeach. your Wa too much, 
Jo leave the city, and commit yourſelf . 
* Into the hands of one that loves you not.“ STEEVENS. 


. GENTLEMEN 


I have conſider d well bis loſs of: time; 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being try 'd, and tutor'd in the world: 

Experience is by induſtry atchiev'd, 


And perfected by the ſwift courſe of time: A 
Then tell me, whither were I beſt to ſend him? | 
PANT. I think, your lordſhip is not ignorant, An 


How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court. , 
ANT. I know it well. : 
PANT. Twere good, I think your + lordthip ſent 
: bim thither: 
There ſhall he pradtice tilts and tournaments. 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen ; 
And bein eye of every exerciſe, 
Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. _ 
AA. 1 like thy counſel; well haſt thou advis'd: 
And, that thou may ſt perceive how well I like it, 
Ihe execution of it ſhall make known ; 
Even with the ſpeedieſt expedition 5 
Iwill diſpatch him to the emperor's court. 


PANT. To- - MOITOW, may it pleaſe you, Don Al- 
PRONE,” 


3 Attends: the emperor in his royal court. 1. Shakſpeare has been 
guilty of no miſtake in placing the emperor's court at Milan in 
this play. Several of the firſt German emperors held their counts 
there occaſionally, it being, at that time, their immediate pro- 
perty, and the chief town of their Italian dominions. Some of 
them were crowned kings of Italy at Milan, before they received 
the imperial crown at Rome. Nor has the poet fallen into any 
contradiction by giving a duke to Milan at the ſame time that the 
_ emperor held his court there. The firſt dukes of that, and all | 


the other great cities in Italy, were not ſovereign princes, as they 


afterwards became; but were merely governars, or viceroys, 

under the emperors, and removeable at their l Such 
was the Duke of Milan mentioned in this play. Mr. M. Maſon 
adds, that during the wars in Italy between Fru eit 1 and 1 
Charles V. the lauer, lrequently reſided at Milan. 5 STEVENS. | { 
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With other gentlemen of good eſteem, 
Are journeying to ſalute the emperor, 
And to commend their ſervice to his will. 


ANT. * e b vith them ſhall Proteus 


And, in 1 good time, now willwe break with him.“ 


Eber PROTEUS. 


PRO. Sweet love! ſweet lines! ſweet life! 
Here is her hand. the agent of her heart; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour's pawn : 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves, 


| To ſeal our happineſs with their conſents! 
O heavenly Julia! 1 


ANT. How now? what letter are you reading there? 


PRO. May t pleaſe your lordſhip, tis a word or 
5) ö;ö;ð Sons 
Of commendation ſent from Valentine 


| Deliver d by; a friend that came from wh. I 


ANT. Lend me the letter ; let me foe what news. 


Pro. There is no news, my lord; but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well below d, 
And daily graced by che emperor; 
Wiſhing me with him, partner of his fortune. 


ANT. And how ſtand you affected to bis wiſh? 


4 ——in good time,] . good. cw was the old expiation when 
lomething happened that ſuited the thing i in hand, as the French | 
lay, 4 propos. Jonxs0N. 

So, in Richard III. 

55 And, in . time; here. comes the ſweating lord.” 
STEEVENS. 
"= wow TT we break with zin. 1. That is, break the matter 
to him. The ſame phraſe occurs in Much 4do about N things AG I. 

ſc, i M. Mas0x. | 
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Pro. As one relying on your lordſhip' 8 will, 
And not depending on his friendly wiſh. 


ANT. My wills ſomething ſorted with his wiſh 
Mule not that 1 thus ſuddenly proceed; 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 
J am reſolv'd, that thou ſhalt ſpend lome time 
With Valentinus in the emperors court; 
What maintenance he from his friends receiy es, 
Like exhibition“ thou ſhalt have from me. 
To- morrow be in readineſs to go: 
Excuſe it not, for I am peremptory. 1 


Pro, My lord, I cannot be fo ſoon 4 
Pleaſe you, deliberate a day or two. 


ANT, Look, what thou want'lt, ſhall be ſent aſter 
-thee:. | 
No more of ſlay; to-morrow thou muſt 90.— 
Come on, Panthino; you ſhall be employ! d 
To haſten on his expedition. 55 
[| Exeunt ANT. and pak. 
Pno. Thus have 1 ſhunn'd the fire for ſear ol 
burning; 
And drench'd me in the ſea, where 1 am donn a: 
I feard to ſhew my father Julia s letter, 
Leſt he ſhould take exceptions to my love; 
And with the vantage of mine own excuſe” 
Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. 
O, how this {pring of love relembleth” 


by Like exhibition——}] 1. e. allowance. 
80, in Othello : 
| 46 Due reference of place and lib es 
„Ain; in the Devil's Law Caſe, 1623 | 
e in his riot does lar exceed the exhibition L allowed him.” 
 STEEVENS. 
7. 105 this ſpring of love kelewbleth At the end of this 
verle chere is N a yllable, tor the N ene ends in 
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The uncertain glory of an April day; 


Which now ſhows all the beauty of the ſun, 


And by and by a cloud takes all away 


| auatrain; "4 find nothing that will rhyme to ſun, and therefore 
| ſhall leave it to ſome PIO? critic. But I TſuſpeU that the author 


might write thus: 


„ 0 how this foring of love reſembleth right, 
„ The uncertain glory of an April day; _ 

« Which now ſhows all the glory of the light, 

% And by and by a cloud takes all away!“ 

_ Light was either by negligence or affeaation angel to ou 5 
which conſidered without the rhyme, is indeed better, The 
next tranſcriber, finding that the word right did not rhyme to ſun, 
| ſuppoſed it erroueoufly written, and left it out. JOHNSON, 


It was not always the cuſtom, among our early writers, to make 
the firſt and third lines rhyme to each other; and when a word 
was not long enough to complete the meaſure, wy occaſionally 
extended it. Thus Spenſer, in his Faery Queen, B. III. c. 12: 

« Formerly grounded, and faſt e 5 | 
Again, B. H. % 1 
% The while ſweet Zephirus loud whifteled 
« His treble, a ſtrange. kind of harmony ; | 
« Which Guyon s ſenſes ſoftly tickeled,” &c. 

From this pradice, I ſuppoſe, our author wrote reſembeleth, 

which, though it affords no jingle, completes the verſe. Many 


poems have been written in this meaſure, where the ſecond and | 
ſourth lines only rhyme. STEEVENS. - 


 Reſembleth is here uſed as a quadriſyllable, as if it was written 


eee, See Comedy of Errors, Act V. ſc. the laſt: 


©« And theſe two 3 one in Enes. 
As you like it, Ad II. ſc, i | 
«© The parts and 40 of the wreſtler . | 
And it ſhould be obſerved, that Shakſpeare takes the ſame li- 
berty with many other words, in which 1, or r, is ſubjoined to 


another conſonant. See . of Errors, next verſe but one to 
that cited above: | | 


% Theſe are the parents to theſe children,” 


where ſome editors, being unnecefjarily alarmed for the metre, 
have endeavoured to help it by a word of their own: 


© Thele ny are the parents to theſe children.” 
| Trnwhrrr. 
Thus nen 1 ied thought | fullicient to ſay upon "this point, in 
the edition of theſe play en wo Mr. Stecvens in 1778. 
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Re-enter T ANTHING, | 


PANT. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you; „ 


He is in haſte, therefore, bY n+ you, 80. 


ES: which that Author of Remarks, &c. on that edition has been 


pleaſed to aflert, p. 7. « that Shakſpeare does not appear, fiom 


the above inflances at leaſt, to have taken the ſmalleſt hi berty in 
extending his' words: Gather has the incident of “, or , bein 


| . to another conſonant auy thing to do in the matter.“ — 


The truth is,“ he goes on to fſay, that every verb 1a the Eng. 


8 Un language gains an additional fyllable by its termination in ef, 


eil, ed, ing, or, (When formed into a ſubſtantive) in er; and the 


Above words, 5 rightly printed, are not only unexceptiionatle, 
but moſt juſt. Thus reſemble makes reſemble-eth; ureſtle, wreſile- 


er; and ſettle, whiſtle, tickle, make ſittle-rd, whiftle-ed, tickle-ed,” 
As to this. ſuppoſed Canon of the Engliſh language; it would be 
ealy to ſhew that it is quite fanciful and unfounded ; and what 


he calls the right method of printing the above words is ſuch as, 1 
believe, was never adopted before by any mortal in writing them, 
nor can be followed in the pronunciation of them without the help 
of an entirely new ſyſtem of ſpelling. But any further diſculion 


of this matter is unneceſſary; becauſe the hypotheſis, though 


allowed in its utmoſt extent, will not prove either of the points to 
Which it is applied, It will neither prove that Shakſpeare has 


not taken a liberty in extending ceriain words, nor that he has 
not taken that liberty chiefly with words, in which „ r 
ſubjoined to another conſonant. The following are all inſtances 


of nouns, ſubſtantive or adjective, which can receive no ſupport 
from the ſuppoſed Canon. That Shakſpeare has taken a liberty 
in extending theſe words is evident, from the conſideration, that 


the ſame words are more frequently uſed, by his contetnporaries 
and by himfelf, without the additional ſyllable. Why he has 


taken this liberty chiefly with words in which (, or r, is ſubjoined 


to another conſonant, muſt be obvious to Tay” one who can pro- 


nounce the langua ge. 


Country, ih able. 


T. N. Act I. ſc. ii. The like of him. Know'ſt thou this country? | 
Coriol. Act I. fc. iii. Die nobly for their country, than one. 


5 quadrifyllable. 


T. N. Act I. fc. i. And laſting 1 in her cd EE 
W. T. Act IV. be: iv. Grace and remembrance be to you both. 


Angry, trilyllable. 


; Timon. A III. K. . But who i is man, that 3 18 not angry. 


| And 


1 + hep — 


Or VERONA. © 15 


Pao. Why, this it is! my heart accords thereto 4 
| And yet a thouſand times it anſwers, no. [ Exeunt 


ACT Hl. SCENE f 
Milan. An Abartment i in the Duke J Palaces 
Enter VALENTINE « and srrrb. N 


seEEb. Sir, your vlove, 
Val. Not mine; my gloves are on. 


SPEED. W hy then this may be Fourd,. for this i is 
but one.“ 


VI. Ha! let me let: ay, give it me, it's mine. 


Henry, triſyſlable. 


| Rich, III. AG II. ic. iii. So food the fate, wha Henry the and | 


2 H. VI. AG II. fc. ii. Crown d by the name of Ae the Fourth. 

And ſo in many other pallages. 

Mon ftrous, triſyllable. | | 

Mach. Ad IV. fc. vi. Who cannot want the thought bow. 8 

Ochello. AR II. fc. iii. Tis monffrous. 1450, who pegan ** 
Aſſembly, quatlriſyltable. 


M. A. A. N. Ad, V. fc, laſt. "Good morrow to this fait enth. 


Douglas, triſyllable. 


1H. IV. AR V. fc. 11. Lord Douglas 20 you and telt him ſo. 
England, triſyllable. 


| Rich, II. Ad IV. fc. i. Than Bolingbroke” 8 return to England. | 


Humbler, triſyllable. 

i H. VI. Ad III. fc. i. Methinks his lordhip mould be bumbler, 
N obler, trifyllable. ws 

Coriol, Act III. {c. ii. You do the nobler. Cor. I muſe my bet. 


Twix. 
3. Val. Not mine; 4 my e are on. 


Speed. My then, this may be yours, for + this is but one. e ] It 
mould ſeem from this paflage, that the word one was auciently 
pronounced as if it were written on. The quibble here is loſt by 


the change of pronunciation; a loſs, however, which . be _ 
patiently endured.  MALOKE, 


Voi. W. 3 * 
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Sweet ornament that decks a thing dwine! 
1 Silvia! Silvia! 


SPEED. Madam Silvia! madam Silvia! 
Var. How now, firrah ? 
Syxe. She is not within bearing, fr. 
Val. Why, fir, who bade you call her? 
Spro. Your worſhip, fir; or elſe 1 miſtook. 
VAI. Well, you'll ſtill be too forward. 


STEED. And yet I was laſl chidden for being too 
| ſlow. 


Var. Go to, fir; tell me, do you know madam 
Silvia? 5 


Srkkp. She that your workin loves?- 
"VAL: Why, how know you that I am in love? 
SPEED. Marry, by theſe ſpecial marks: Firk 


5 you have learn'd, like fir Proteus, to wreath your 
arms like a male content; to reliſh a love- ſong, 
like a Robin-red-breaſt; to walk alone, like one 
| that had the peſtilence; to ſigh, like a ſchool-boy 
that had loſt his A. B. C; to weep, like a young 
wench that had buried her grandam; to faſt, like 
one that takes diet; 
robbing; to ſpeak puling, like a beggar at Hal- 


10 watch, like one that feats 


lowmas.“ Lou were wont, when "uu laugh'd, to 
1x: - tgkes diet; ] To bs diet was the phraſe for Sites onder 
| regimen for a diſeaſe mentioned in Timon of Athens : | 
„ bring down the roſe- cheek d youth | | 
cc To the tub-faſt and the diet. STEFVENS, 
2 —-.- Hailywmas. This is about the feaft of All- Saints, when 


| winter begins, and the life of a vagrant becomes leſs comfortable. 


OHNSOVN, 
It. 15 worth remarking F. oy: on All-Saints-Day the poor people in 


Staffordſhire, and perhaps in other country places, go from pariſh 
to pariſh @ ſouling as they call it; i. e. begging and puling (0! 
. Gnging ä as Bailey 8 Dict. explains e tor Kale ca les, OT 


LOS 


00 


er 
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crow like a cock; When you walk d. to walk like 
one of the lions; when you faſted, it was Pee 
after dinner; when you look d fadly, it was for 
want of money; and now you are metamorphos' d 
with a miſtreſs, that, when I look on vou, can 


hardly think you my maſter. 


Val. Are all theſe things perceived in me? 
SPEED. They are all perceived without you. 
Val. Without me? they cannot. 


SrErp. Without you? nay, that's certain; for, 
without you were ſo imple, none elſe would :* but 
you are io without theſe ſollies, that theſe follies 
are within you, and ſhine through you like the Wa- 
ter in an urinal; that not an eye, that ſces you, but 
18 a phyſician 0 comment on your malady. 


VAI. But, tell me, doſt thou know my lady Silvia? 


SPEED. she, that you gaze on 1 fo, as ſhe | hits at 
ſupper? 


Vat. Haſt thou obſerved that? e even ſhe In mean. 
SPEED. Why, fir, I know her not. 


Val. Doſt thou know her by my g ing on her, 
and yet know'ſt her not? 


SPEED. Is ſhe not hard- favour d, ſir? 
VAI. Not ſo ſair, boy, as well- fav our d. 


any good thing to DO them merry, This cuſtom is mentioned 


by Peck, and ſeems a remnant of Popiſh ſuperſtition to pray for 
departed ſouls, particularly thoſe of friends. The ſouler's ſong 
in Staſjordſhire, is difterent from that which Mr. Peck mentions, 
and is by no means worthy publication. TOLLET. 

3 ——to walk like one of the lions; ] If our author had not been | 
thinking of the liovs in the Tower, he would has e written —“ 10 
walk like @ lion.“ RITSON. | 

none elſe would] None elſe would be .o fmpie. 


0 2 
Ce, DOVE. — 


Jouxsox. 
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SyreD. Sir, I know that well enough. 
Val. What doſt thou know? 
' SytED. That ſhe is not ſo fair, as (of you) well 
| favoured. \ 
Val. I mean, that her beauty 18 exquilite, but her 


_ favour inſinite. 


| SyrpD. That' s becauſe the one is painted, and the 
other out of all count. 


VAI. How painted ? and how out of count? 


'SyxrD. Marry, fir, fo painted, to make her fair, 
that no man counts of her beauty. 


. How eitcemelt thou me? 1 account of het 
8 beauty. | 

1 Sr LED. You never r faw her "RE ſhe was deformed; 
VAI. How long hath ſhe been deforme af: 
SpreED. Ever Lace you loved her. 


Val. I have loved here ever lince 1 faw her; and 
= [ill ſee her beautiful. 


SPEED. If Your love her, you capnot ſee her. 
Var. Why? 


Sekrp. Becauſe love i i GT 0: thay you had 
mine eyes; or your own eyes had the lights they 
were wont to have, when you chid at fir Proteus 
; tor going ungarter ed! A 


VAI. What ſhould I ſee then ? 


SrerD. Your own preſent folly, and ker paſſing 


defor mity: lor he, being in love, could not ſce to 


garter uis hoſe; and you, being 1 in love, Cannot 


ſce to 0 put on your hole. 


Boy te going ungartered ! ] This is co} by Roſalind 


in As you [the it, Ad III. ſc. ii. as one of the undoubted marks 0: 


love: «Then your hoſe. ould be ung rind, your bennct un- 
banded, Kc. MALONE. 


m — wa, eo — 2 


VAL. Belike, boy, then you are in love; for laſt 
morning you could not ſee to wipe my ſhoes: 
SrEED. True, fir, I was. in love with my bed: 
] thank you, you {winged me for my love, which 
makes me the bolder to chide you for yours. 
Var. In concluſion, 1 land affected to her, 
SPEED. 1 would you were ſet;“ lo, your allection 


would ceaſe. 


Var. Laſt night ſhe enjoined x me to write ſome 
lines to one ſhe loves. 


SPEED. And have you? 
VAL. I have. 


Sp. Are they not lamely writ? 


Var. No, boy, but as well as Ic can do chem: — 
Peace, here the comes. | 


Enter SILVIA. 


$yvrD. 0 * motion! 0 exceeding 5 pup- 


bet? now will he interpret. to her.“ 


F I would you were ſet ; x; Set for feated, in . to FR 15 
in che foregoing line. M. MASON. | 
7 0 excellent motion! Ke. ] Motion, in Shakſpeare's time, fig- 
nited puppet, In Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew Pair it is frequently 
uſed in that ſenſe, or rather perhaps to ſignify a fuppet-ſhow; the_ 
maſter whereof may properly be ſaid to be an interpreter, as being 


the explainer of the iuarticulate language of the adors. The 


ſpeech of the ſervant is an alluſion to that practice, and he means 
to ſay, that Silvia is a Ju, and that Valentine is to e : 
te, or rather for her. SIR J. HAWKINS, 
W in 14 City Match, 1639, by Jaſper Maine : 
| his mother came | 

by To follows ſtrange fights out of towu, and \ went 

© To Brentford for a 1 N 
Again, in The Pilgrim: | 

Nothing but a motion? 
A puppet pilgrim?“. a 


; STEEVENS, 


03 
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Vat; Madam and ie a thouſand os 


| MOrrows. 5 | | 
Svexp. O, give you g good even! here' SA million 
of manners | 4/ide, 


SL. Sir Valentine and lervant, to vou two 
thouſand. . | RS Gar ag 
Sxrxxp. He mould give her intereſt; and te 
gives it him. 
„ MAL A8 you neige me, „Ihave writ your letter 
Vu to the lecret nameleſs friend of yours; 
VVhich 1 was much unwilling to proceed i in, 


But for my duty to your ladyſhip. 
Sit. Ithank you, gentle ſervant: 'tis very clerkly 


done.“ 
Val. Now truſt 1 me, 1 it came bardly off; Bi 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, " E431 


3 . IJVrit at random: very doubtfully. 


SL. Perchance you think too much of ſo much 
paws! * | 


Var. No, madam; ſo it flead you, 1 will write, 


8 3 Ne Valentine and 8 ] Here Silvia calls her lier fen 
and again below her gentie ſervant. This was che language 6d 
| ladies 10 their lovers at the tiwe whey Shakſpeare wrote. 

SIR J. Hawrhs. A 
> in Marſton' $ What vo . 1607; 
© Sweet bter, let's fit in judgement A little 3 5 faith upon wy 4 
| ſervant Monſleur Laverdure. 
Mel. Troth, well for a ſeroant; but for. a kotbaad!” 
Again, in Ben Jouſon' s Every Man out of his Humour : 

cs eee man Was not boru with my Seroant Briſk's features,” 
STELVENS. 
"uo 9 . very teri done. J . Like 2 ; ſcholar, So, in Tht 

: Marr, i Waves of Windſor : 1 | 
e Thou art clerkly, ſir "Rs clertly.” ' STELVENS, | | 

Po * ——t came rey ol] A limilar phraſe occurs in Tine 

| of Athens, ART. fc. 


66 This comes of well and excellent.” | STEVENS. 


Pleaſe you command, a thouſand times as much: 

And yet,— 
$11.. A pretty period! Well, I gels the edel; 

And yet I will not name it and yet I care not; — 

And yet take this again; and yet I thank vou; 

Meaning henceforth to tröußſe you no more. 

SPEED. And 1 you will; and yet another vet. 

[Afi Les 

Var. What means your dy ſhip? do you not 
like 1t? 

811. Yes, yes; the lines are very quaintly writ : 

But ſince unwillingly, take SET again; 

Nay, take them. 

VAI. Madam, they s are for you. 
SIL. Ay, a) ay; you writ them, fir, at my requeſt; 

But I will none of them; they are for you; 

I would have had them . more movingly. 
VAI. Pleaſe you, I IL write your ladyſhip another. 
Slo. And, when it's writ, lor my lake read it 

over: | 


And, if it pleaſe you, ſo; if not, why, ſo. 


Var. If it pleaſe me, madam! what then? 
Sl. Why, if it pleaſe you, take it for your la- 
. 
And ſo good- . morrow, ſervant. [ Exit SILVIA. 
SPEED. O jeſt unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, 


As anole on a man's face, or a weathercock on A 


ſteeple! 


My maſter ſues to her; and the hath taughther ſuitor, 


He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
0 excellent device! was there ever heard a better? 


That my maller, being ſcribe, to himfelf mould 


write the letter? 
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VAL. How pow, fir? whatare you reaſoning with 
yourſelf BY 

SPEED. Nay, I was rang; 'tis you that hay, 
the reaſon. 4 

Var. To do what? | 


Serkp. To be a {pokeſman from madam Silvia. 
Var. To whom? 


e To yourſelf: why, ſhe wooes you by a 
 DEOres: | OE 

Var. What 6 ligure? 3 WC | . 

SPEED. By. a letter 1 mould ſay. 

Var: Why, ſhe hath not writ to me? 

SPEED. What need ſhe, when ſhe hath ads you 

write to yourſelf? Why, do you not perceive the 

jeſt? 
VAL. No, believe me. . . 
SpEED. No believing yours indeed, "ir: "OEM 

yo u perceive her earneſt? 
Var. She gave me none, except an angry worl, 
Sree. Why, ſhe hath given you a letter. 
VAI. Tha t's the. letter 1 writ to her friend. 
SbprrpD. And that letter hath the gellver d, and 

there an end. 5 

VAI. 1 * ould i it were no worſe. 

SPEED. Fil warrant you, tis as well: 


For oſten you have writ 40 her; and fhe, in modal, 


Or ye for want of idle time, could not again reply; 


3 3 with yourſelf? \ That is e tolling 
An Wen Jonxs Ox. 


8 1 5 and there an end.] i. e. there's the concluſion of the 
matter. 90, iu Macbeth : | Fre Wa EE 


cc the times have been mY 


ce That when the brains were out, the. man would die, 


1th 


Ve 


5 


1d 
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by fearing al: ſome meſſenger, that might her ning 


diſcover, 


Haſelf hath taught her love himſelf to write unto her 


lover. — 


| All this 1 {peak 1n Ein 5 for in print I found 1 it.— 


Why mule you, fir? 'tis dinner-time. 
VAL. I have din a. 
Sp D. Ay, but hearken, ſir: though che came 


leon Love can feed on the air, I am one that am 


nouriſhed by my victuals, and would fain have 
meat: Q, be not like your miltreſs; be moved, be 
moved. : 1 | Excunt. | 


SCENE IL 
Verona. A Ron in Julia 8 Horſe, 
Enter ProtELs and JULIA. 
Pro. Have patience, g gentle Jolla. 
Jour. I muſt, where is no remedy. 


Pro. When poſſibly I can, I will return. 
Jul. If you turn not, you will return the ſooner: 


Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's lake. 


Giving a ring. 
Pro. Why then we'll make exchange. here, 
take you this. es, Es 


ot: And ſeal the bargin with; a holy kiſs, 
Pro. Here 1 is my hand for my true See : 


T A this I ſpeak in print;] Tn print means with r 8 
in the comedy of All Fooles, 1605: | 
ES... - not a hair | 
earn, 5 Wh About his bulk, but it ſtands in print.” | 
Again, in The Portraiture of Hypocrifie, bl. I. 1589 s — others 
laſh out to maintaine their porte, which muſt needes bee in print,“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
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And when that hour o'er-flips me in the day, 
Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy ſake, 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me for my love's fam! 
My father ſtays my coming; anſwer not; 
The tide is now: nay, not chy tide of tears; 
That tide w ill oy me Jonger than I ſhould: 
| Exit JULIA, 
Tuba; farewell, —What! gone without a word? 
Ay, ſo true love ſhould do: it canuot ſpeak; 
1 or truth hach better deeds, than words, to grace i: 


Enter PaxTHINO. 


Fan Sir Proteus, you are ſlaid for. 
PRO. Go; I come, I come 

Alas! this nba. ſtrikes poor lovers dumb. 
| Excunt, 


„ Cz NEW 
The fame. A ſtreet. 


Enter LAUNCE, leading a dog. 


LAUN. Nay, "twill be this hour ere I have done 
weeping; all the kind of the Launces have this 
very fault: I bave received my proportion, like 
the prodigious ſon, and am going with fir Proteus 
to the Imperial's court. 1 think, Crab my dog 
be the ſoureſt- natured dog that lives: my 1 
weeping, my father wailing, my ſiſter crying, our 
maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and 
All Our houſe! ia oreat perplexity, yet did not 
ago cruel-hearted cur ſhed one tear: he is a ſtone, 

very pebble- lone, and has no more pity in him 


than a dog: a Jew would have wept to have feen 


\, 
: 


It, 


nt, 
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our parting; why, my grandam having no eyes, 
look you, wept herſelf blind at my parting. Nay, 
ru ſhow you the manner of it: This ſhoe is my 
father;—no, this left ſhoe is my father no, no, 
this left hoe is my mother „ nay, that cannot be 
ſo neither ;—yes, it is fo, it is o; it hath the 
worler lole: This ſhoe, with the hole in it, is my 
mother, and this my father; A vengeance on't! 
there tis: now, fir, this gaff! is my filler; for, 
look you, ſhe is as white as a lily, and as ſmall 
as a wand: this hat is Nan, our maid; I am wy 
dog: mo, the dog is himſelf, and I am the dog, 

—0, the dog! is me, and I am myſelf; ay, fo, = 
Now come 1 to my father; Father, your bleſſing ; 
now ſhould not the ſhoe ſpeak a word for weep- 
ing; now ſhould I kiſs my father; well, he wecps 
on: now come I to my mother, (O, that ſhe could 
peak N Uke a 0 woman; *—well, 1 kils : 


I the tee xc. 5 A fimilar thought occurs in a play 

printed earlier than the preſent. See 4 Chrifttan turn'd Turk, 1612: 

„ —— you ſhall fland for the lady, you for her dog, and I the 
page; you and the dog looking one upon auother: the page pre- 
ar himfelf.” STEEVENS. 
L am the dog, &c.] This paſſage is much confuſed, and 
of 98050 the preſent reading makes no end. Sir T. Oar 
leads, 1 am the dog, no, the dog is himſelf and 1 am me, the dog 
the dog, and I am myſelf. This certainly is more reaſonable, Fe 
Iknow not how much 90 the author intended to beſtow on 
Launce's ſoliloquy. JOHNSO | 
 -—— like a wood 8 The Ert folios agree in 
vould-womans for which, becauſe it was a myilery tO Mr. Pope, 
ke has unmeaninely ſubſtituted ould woman. But it muſt be writ, 
or at leaſt underſtood, wood woman, i. e. Bd) frautic with _ 
grief; or diſtracted, From any other cauſe. The word is very 
Irequently uſed in Ahander : and ſometimes Writ wood, lometimcs 
wode, THEOBALD. | 

Print n! 
ſpeak vow ei) like a wood womau. 

Perhaps the humour ou be heightened: by reading—(O, that 
the ſhoe could t now!) BLACKSTONE. 


„Row come I to my | mother, (O, that ſhe could EY, 


is ſhipped, and thou art to poſt after with oars, 


WT Sir T: Hanmer. MALONE. 
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her ,—why there 'tis ; here's my mother 8 breal q 

26s and, 
up and down : now come I to my ſiſter; mark the an 
moan lhe makes: now the dog all this while ſhegz . | 
Not a tear, nor ſpeaks a word; but lee how 1 lay -. 


the duſt with my tears, 22 
Enter PANTHINO, 4 
-Pax, Launce, awav, away, aboard; thy inal 4 


| What's the matter? why weep'lt thou, man? Away, og 


als; you will looſe the tide, if you tarry any longer, Sh 
LAUN. It is no matter if the tide were loſt; for wa 


it is the unkindeſt ty'd that ever any man ty 'd. $i 1 
Pan. What's the unkindeſt tide? ho 
LAUN. Why, he that's ty d here; Crab, my dog. 5 
n. Tut, man, 1 mean thou Ir loſe che flood; 


1 "Rs followed: the oe recommended: by Sir W. Black 
ſtone. The emendation Propotes by him was made, I find, by 


O, that ſhe could ſpeak now like a wood woman Launce i 
| deſcribing the melancholy parting between him and his family. Un | 
order to do this more methodically, he makes one of his {hoes 
tand for his facher, and the other for his mother. And when he 
Has done taking leave of his father, he ſays, Now come I to ny 
| mother, turning to the ſhoe that is ſuppoſed to perſonate her. And 
in order to render the repreſentation more perfect, he expreſſes lus 
' wiſh that it could ſpeak like a woman frantic with grief! There 
could be no doubt about the ſenſe of the pailage, had he ſaid- 
„ O that it could ſpeak like a wood woman!“ But he uſes the 
feminine pronoun in ſpeaking of the hoe, becauſe it is ſuppoſed i) 

repreſent a woman. M. Maso. 

i tie ty'd were loſt; ] This quibble, wretched. as it is, 
0 might have been borrowed by Shakſpeare from Lilly's Endymion, 
1591: Epi. You know it is faid, the tide tarrieth for no mat. 
Sam. True. — Ebi. A monſtrous Ive; for I was #'d two hours, and 
tarried for one to unlooſe me. The lame play on words occurs in 
Chapman s Andromeda Liberata, 16145 

. And now came roaring to the t:24 the tide. STEF: Enz 
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and, in loſing the flood, loſe thy voyage and, in 
loſing the voyage, loſe thy maſter; and, in lofin 
ty maſter, loſe thy ſervice; and, in loſing thy 
ervice,. Why doſt thou ſtop my mouth : by | | 

LAUN. For fear thou ſhould'ſt loſe thy tongue. 

Pan. Where ſhould 1 loſe my aße 

LAUN. In thy tale. 

PAN. In thy tail? | 

Laux. Loſe the tide.* and the voyage, and the 
maſter, and the ſervice? The tide!“ — Why, man, 
if the river were dry, I am able to fill it with m 
tears; if the wind were down, I could drive the 
boat with my ſighs. 


PAN. Come, come nner. man; I was ſent to call 

thee. 
LAUN. Sir: call i me what thou dare. 
Pan. Wilt thou go? 


Lux. Well, 1 will 188 0 05 [ Exeunt. 
8 CE N E. 1. 
Milan. An Ar in the Duke's Palace. 


Baier VALENTINE, SILVIA, Tron, and SPEED. 


Ste. N 
VAI. Miſtreſs? ? 
Srxxp. Maſter, fir Thurio frowns on you. 


2 Loſe the tide, ] Thus the old copy. Sonne of the modern 
editors read the flood, STEEVENS., __ 5 . 
Lie tid-!]! The old copy reads“ ond; the ide.” I once 
ſuppoſed theſe three words to have been repeated, through ſome 
error of the tranſcriber or printer ; but, pointed as the Paſſage now 
5, (with the oniſhon of and) it eee to have ſufficient meaning. 


STEXVENS, 


: Heid. 
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Var. Ay, boy, it's for love, 
SPEED. Not of you. 
Var. Of my miſtreſs then. | 
SPEED. 'T were good, you knock d him. 
Sit. Servant, you are ſad. 
VAL: Indeed, madam, 1 ſeem Py 
Tay. Seem you that you are not 
VAI. Haply, I do. 3 
Tuv. So do counterfeits. 


VI. So do you. 


THU. What (ſeem '$ that I: am not ! 2 
Var. Wile. 

> Tuav. What inſtance ol the contrary by 
V AL. Your folly. 

Tnu. And how: quote you my folly | 
VaL. I quote it in your jerkin. 


94 


Tru. My jer! Kin is a doublet. 


Vat. Well. then, Ti double your folly, 
THU. HOW 5 
Sit. What, angry, "of Thurio? do you change 


colour! by 


Var. Give him leave, madam ; he is a kindef 


camele on. 


2 1 quote Ju my fol? J To quote is to obſerve. $0, in 


30 Tan forry that with beer heed and judgement 
„I had not quoted him.” STEEVENS. 
Valentine in his anſwer plays upon the word, which was pro- 


nounced as if written cat. So, in 1% Rape of Lucrece, 1594 


(e 


the illiterate, that know not how 
4 To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will cote my loathſome treſpaſs in my looks.“ 
In our Poet's time words were thus frequently el by the eat. 
a | 8 | n 
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THU. That hath more mind to leed on your blood, 
than live in your air. 

VAI. You have ſaid, fir. 

Tub. Ay, fir, and done too, for this time. 

VAI L know | it well, fir; ; you always end ere you 
begin. | 
Sn. A fine Vell of words, gentlemen, and 
quickly ſhot off. 88 

VAL. Tis indeed, madam; we thank the giver. 

Stu. Who is that, Car? 

VXL. Yourlelf, feet lady; for you g gave the fire: 0 
ir Thurio borrow's his wit from your lady ſhip's 
looks, and ſpends what he borrows, e in your 
company. 

T, Sir, i you ſpend word for word wi ith me, 
| ſhall make your wit bankrupt. _ 

Var. Iknow it well, fir: you have an exchequer 
of words, and, I think, no other treaſure to give 
your followers; for it appears by their bare lveries, 
that they live by your bare words. 

Srl. No more, gentlemen, no more; here comes 
my lather. 


ge BT, Euter Duck. 


Dons: Now, daughter N you are hard beſet, 
dir Valentine, your fatkies' s in good health: 
What ſay you to a letter hom your friends 0 

Of much good news! 5 
. My lord, I will be chankful 
To any happy meſſenger from thence. 

_ Duke. Know you Don Antonio, your country- 

man! * | 


To- 


' Know you Don bee your Countrynan? J The word Don 
mould be omitted; as belies the en it does to the metre, the 
NE, 
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Var. Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of 8 and worthy eſtimation, 
And not without delert” fo well reputed. 
Doux. Hath he nota ſon? _ 
Var. Ay, my good lord; a fon, Sb deſerve 
The honour and regard of luch a lather. 
Duxt. You know him well? 
Val. I knew him, as myſelf; for from our inſancy 
We have convers'd, and ſpent our hours together: 
And though myſelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; : 
Yet hath fir Proteus, for that's his name, 
Made uſe and fair advantage of his days; "io 
His years but young, but his, experience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but his j judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word, (for far bekind his worth 
Come all the praiſes that I now beſtow, ) 
He is complete in feature, and in mind, 


85 With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 


Doe. Beſhrew me, fir, but, if he makes lis 
r : 

He is as worthy for an empreſs love, 

As meet to be an emperor's counſellor: 
Well, fir; this gentleman is come to me, 

5 With commendations from great potentates ; 
And here he means to ſpend his time a- while: 
| 1 think, 'tis no unwelcome news to vou. 


Var. Should I have wiſh'd a ling. ithadbeenhe 


| charadters are 118 not Spaniards. Had he W admitted 
it, Shakſpeare would have written Signor. And yet, after making 


this remark, I noticed Don Alphonſo in a preceding ſcene. but 
| for all that, the remark may be juſt. RiTsoN. 

6 coun without deſert | And uot dignified with ſo much 
JonNSON. 


4h reputation without propegionate merit. 


n Duke. Welcome him then according to his worth; 
silvia; IJ ſpeak to you; and you, fir Thurio :— 
For Valentine, I need not cite him to it:? 
Il ſend him hither to you preſently. ¶ Exit Dukx. 


ß Var. This is the gentieman, I told your ladyſhip, 


Had come along with me, but that his miſtreſs 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her cryſtal looks. 


'y SIL. Belike, that now ſhe hath enfranchis'd them 


Upon ſome other pawn for fealty. 


Var. Nay, ſure, 1think, ſhe holds them priſoners 5 


fill. 


II. Nay, then he ſhould be blind; and, being 


blind, 

How could he ſee his way to bi out you! 2 
Var. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 
Try. They fay, that love hath not an eye at all. 
VAI. To fee luch lovers, Thurio, as yourlelt; 

Upon a homely object love can wink, 


Enter Paorevs. 


18 


tleman. 


VAI. Welcome, dear Proteus Aligreſs, I be- 


Teech 
Confirm his e e with ſome ſpecial K 


$11. His worth is warrant for his welcome hitlier, | 


If this be he you oft have wiſh'd to hear from. 
Vat. Miſtreſs, it is: ſweet lady, entertain him 

To be my fellow-ſervant to your ladyſhip. 
Sir. Too low a miftreſs for fo high a ſervant. 


Ye 1V.. 55 


11 Have ons: have done ; here comes the gen- 


4 


:7 4 need not, cite him to 11 i. e. incite bin 10 it. MALONE. 


HqZàœç——;0 Os IO bY ACA I 0" — ũꝗũ — ——— AI 0 A AT Ti OG 


Co PTY me = Once more, new ſervant, welcome: 
Flt leave you to confer of home- airs > - 
When you have done, we look to hear from vou. 


bill up the mealure. JOHNSON, 


believe, uſed as a enters See Mr. Tyrwhitts' note, p. 191. 


there any inſtance of the licence recommended, reſpeQing the ad- 
Jedive worthleſs, to be found in ShaKlptare, or any other writer? 


evidenily addieiied to two perſons. A ſervant, therefore, mult 


come in and deliver the mellage; and then en teen out w 
hurio. THEOBALD, 
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Pro. Not ſo, ſweet lady; but too mean a ſervan 


'To have a look of ſuch a worthy miſtreſs. 


Var. Leave off diſcourſe of diſability :— 


Sweet lady, entertain him for your ſervant. 


Pro. My duty will I boaſt of, nothing elſe. 
SIL. And duty never yet did want his meed: 


Servant, you are welcome to a worthleſs miſtreſg, 


- PRO. I'll die on him that ſays ſo, but Ry 
ITY That you are welcome? 
"FAM Ne o; that you are e worthleſs, 


Enter Servant. 


xn. Madam, my lord your father? would pes 
with you. 
S1. me Wait upon his pleaſure. [Exit Serv ant 
Come, Sir Thurio, 


\ 


8 No; ; that you are worthleſs; 11 have inſerted the Part! cle n0, 10 


Perhaps the particle ſupplied is unneceſſary. Worthles was, | 


MALONE, 
Is worthleſs a | triſyllable in the preceding ſpeech of Silvia? Is 


STEEVENS. 
9 Ser. Madam, my lord. your e Tbis ſpeech in all 
the editions is afliened improperly to 'Thuiio; but he bas been all 
along upon the lage, and could not know that the duke wanted 
his daughter. Beſides, the fiiſt line and half of Silvia's anſwer 1 


ant 
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PRO. We Il both attend upon) your ladyſhip. 
[Exit SILVIA, THuro, and SPEED. 
VAL. Now, tell me, how do all from whence you: 


came? . * 
Pro. Your friends are w ell, and have them much 
| commended. 
VAL. And how do yours 2 
Pro. I ͤleft them all! in elch. 
Var. How does your lady! 7 and how thrives your 
love? 


Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you; 
J know, you joy not in Jove- diſcourſe. 
VAL. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alter'd now: 


I have done penance for contemning love; 


Whoſe high} imperious? thoughts have puniſhed me 


With bitter fails, with penitential g groans 


With nightly tears, and daily heart-ſore ſighs; EE 
For, in revenge of my contempt or love, :... > 
Love hath chac d fleep from my enthralled eyes, 


And made them watchers of mine own heart sorrow, 


O, gentle Proteus, love's a mighty lord; 
And hath fo humbled me, as, 1 confeſs, 


There 1s no woe to his correction, 


2 Whoſe high imberious — For whoſe I read thoſe. I have 


contemned love and am puniſhed. Thoſe high thoughts, by which 


1 exalted myſelf above human paſtons or ED. have brought 
upon me faſts and groans. JOHNEON. | | 


believe the old copy is right. Imperious is an epithet very 


frequently applied to love by Shkſpeare and his contemporaries. 
So, in The Famous Hiftory of Grorge Lord Faulonbridge, 4to. 1616. 
p. 15: „ Such an imperious God is love, and fo Tandon,” 
Ae W lines lower Valentine obſerves tha—*+ love s a mighty lord. 


g a MaLohk. 
3 10 woe to 7 correction, No miſery that can be compared 
- "4p the puniſhment inflicted by love. Herbert called for the prayers 


of the liturgy a little belore his deach, ſaying, Non to hows none 
to them, JOHNSON, | 


is 2” 
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Nor, to his ſervice; no uch joy on earth! 
Nov, no diſcourle, except it be of love; 
Now can 1 break my faſt, dine, ſup, and ſleep, 

Upon the very naked name of Jovs. 5 


PRO. Enough; I read your fortune in your eye: 
Was this the idol that you worſhip ſo? 


Var. Even ſhe; and is ſhe not a kexvenly ſaint? 

PRO. No; but 1 is an earthly paragon. 

VAI. Call her divine. 5 

PRO. 5 4 will not flatter her. 
VAL. O, flatter me; for love delights in praiſes, 


Pro. When I was fiek; you gave me bitter Pills; 
And I muſt miniſter the like to you, 


Val. Then ſpeak the truth by her; 7 if not divine, 
| Yet let her be a principality,* 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth, 


Pro. Except my miftreſs. 


r Sweet, except not : any; 
Except thou wilt except againſt my love. 


Pro. Have I not reaſon to prefer mine own ? 
Var. And 1 will e thee to prefer her too: 


The 1 idiom. occurs in an old ballad quoted. in Cui 
Whirligig, 1616: | 
| „ There is no PTY in the world 
„To women that are kind.” MALONE. 


4 —-— 6 principality, ] 'The firſt or PHincipal of women. so the 
old writers uſe ſtate, & She is a lady, a great ſtate.” Latymer. 
« This look is called in Rates warlie, in others ot therwiſe.” Sir I. 


More. JohNSON. 

There is a Umilar ſenfe of this word in St. Paul's Epiſtle t. to the 
Romans viii. 38.—nor angels nor fprincipalities.” 

Mr. M. Maſon thus judicioufly paraphraſes the Ka of 
Valentine. If you. will not acknowledge her as divine, Iet her 
at leaſt be conlidered as an angel of the firſt Wars ſuperior tc 
every wing on earth.“ SrEXVEXs. ; | 


like 


low 
into 


6 


com 
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She ſhall be dignified with this high honour, — 
To bear my lady's train; left the baſe earth 
Should from her veſture chance to ſteal a kiſs, 
And, of ſo great a favour growing proud, 

e: Dildain to root the ſummer-ſwelling flower,” 
And make rough winter everlaſtingly. 


te PRO. Why, Valentine, what braggardiſm is this? 


VAL. Pardon me, Proteus; all I can is nothing 
To her, WHOM worth makes other worthies nothing; 
She 18 alone.“ 


PRO. Then let her alone. 


| 


5 Var. Not for the world: why, man, ſhe | iS mine 
A own; 
And I as rich in having ſuch a Jewel, 
e, As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl, 
The water neGar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt me dote upon my love. 
My fooliſh rival, that her father likes, 
Only for his poſſeſſions are ſo huge, _ ö 
Is gone with her along; and I muſt after, 
For love, thou know' Ri is fall of jealouſy, 
Pro. But ſhe loves you? : 
id i; | 
7 —— Cage: freelling flower, F once thought that our poet 1 85 
had written Summer-fmelling ; but the epithet which ſtands in the 
text I have ſince met with in the tranflation of Lucan, by Sir Als 
the tur Gorges, 1614, B. VIII. p. 354: 
er no Roman chieftaine ſhould 
I. % Come near to Nyle's Pelufian mould, | 
© But {ſhun that ſunmer - ſwelling Rn. | 125 
the The original is, „ ripaſque «/tate tumentes,” J. $29. May 
| likewiſe - renders it ſummer -ſeoelled banks. The ſummer- ſoelling 
of | lower is the flower which {wells in n till it pen Kel 5 


into bloom. STEEVENS. 


N 6 She is alone. . She ſtands by herſelf, There 13 tone is be 
compared to her. Jouxsox. „ * 
P3 


Nay, more, our ma arriage hour, 
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. 5 A and we are betroth'd; 


With all the cunning e our flight, 
Determin'd of: how. I muſt climb her window; 
Ihe ladder made of cores; and ail the means 
Plotted; and 'greed on, for my nappinels. 
Good Proteus; go With me to my chamber, 
In theſe afſeirs to aid me with thy counlel. 

PRO. Go on before; I ſhall enquire you forth: 
I muſt unto the road,” to dilembark 
Some necellaries that] needs muſt uſe ; 
And then l']! preſently aitend you, 


Var. Will you make halle! 1 

| thus 

PRO. 1 Will. 8 : Exit vu. : 

Fven as one heat another heat ONE . Pro 

Or as one nail by {trength drives out another, oy 155 

So the 1emembrance of my former love ſho! 

Is by a newer object quite orgotten. £ 1 ſeg! 

361 it mine eye, or Valentinus Praile,“ 5 : 

| ” the road, 3: The haven, where hips 4 at anther | 

| . MALONT, 1 

8 n as one heat another heat 3 3 | Val 

Or as one nail by firength drives out another, | : 

So the remembrauce of my former love | ma 

Is by a newer object quite forgotien, | Our author ſeems here to 
to have remembered The Tragicall Hyftory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 

„ Andas out of a planke a nayle @ nayle doth drive, OY 

« So novel love out of the minde the ancient | love doth rivt. Da 

So alſo, in Cortolanus: to 

"0h One lire drives out one bre; ; One 'nojle one nayle.” Ake 

5 6 MALOXNE, * 

9 Is it mine eye, o Faletinus' praiſe. The ob copy reads EE 

«+ Is it mine or Valentine's Praile?' STEEVENS. | Ly 

Here Protens queſtions with himſelf, whether it is his own praiſe, * 

or Valeutine's, that makes him fall in love wich Valentine's mil. 173 


trels. Bu not to jafiſt on the abſurdity of falling in love through 
his on praiies, he lad not indeed praiſed her any farther than giving 6 
Þis pinie Ol ner in three words, when, his friend aſked it of him. 


1 
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Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 
That makes me, reaſonleſs, to reaſon thus? 


she's fair; and ſo is Julia, that 1 love ;— 


That 1 did love, for now my love 1s thaw d; 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire,“ 

Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. 
Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold; 

And that I love him not, as 1 was wont: 

0! but I love his lady a. too much; 

And that's the reaſon I love him ſo lle 


How ſhall I dote on her with more advice," 


Is it mine EYE, or Valentino's roiſe?” | 


Proteus had juſt ſeen Valcatine's miſtreſs, whom her lover had 
been laviſhly praiſing. His encomiums therefore heightening 


© - 
Proteus's ideas of her at the interview, it was the leſs wonder he 


ſhould be uncertain which had made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. Va- 
lentine's praiſes, or his own view of her. WARBURTON. 5 
The firſt folio reads: | „„ | 
It is mine or Valentine 8 praiſe.” 
The ſecond: — 1 
« Is it mine then or Valentines s Wale ?” RITSON, 


I read, as authorized, in a former inſtance, by the old e | 


Valeatious, See Ad I. ſc. iii. STEEVENS. 


2 —— 2 waxen image gainſt a fire, ] Alluding to the figures 
made by witches, as repreſentatives of thoſe whom they deſigned 


to torment or defiroy. See my note on Races, A&I. ſc. iii. 
| STEEVENS. 
King James aſcribes theſe images to the devil, in his treadſe of 
Dacmonologie: «© to ſome others at theſe times he teacheth how 


to make pictures of waxe or claye, that by the Toaſling thereof 


the perions that they bear the name of may be continually melced, 
and dried away by continual ſickneſſe.“ See Servius on the 8th 
Eclogue of Virgil, Theocritus Idyl. 2. 22. OO 32 . . Le 
v. 331. 8. W. . 


3 ——with more advice, ] With more I is on further knows. 
lege on better. conſideration. So, in Titus Andronicus : q 


„ The Grecks, upon advice, did bury Ajax.“ 
The word, as Mr, Malone abſerves, is ſtill current among mer- 


A word is waning 3 in the firſt folio. The line was originally 
thus : | 


n 


f 
. 
| 


——— —— ——— — 
= 


| cantile people, whoſe conftant language is, we are adviſed by let. 


Again, in The Winter's Tale, AR II. ſc. 


| Pyrocles,” the hero of Sydney's Arcadia, who fell in love with 


- Philoclea immediately on 2 ſeeing her Partei in the huuſe of Kay 
lander. STEEVENS, 


The editor of the ſecond folio not perceiving this, introduced , 
(% And that hath dazzled ſo,” &c.) a word as hurtful to the ſenſe 
as unnecellary to the metre. The plain meaning is, Her mere bil. 
| fide has dazzled mez—when I am acquainted with the perfeftions if 

ber mind, 1 A be Ps blind. ALONE: 
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That thus without advice begin to love "BE ? 


'Tis but her picture“ I have yet beheld, 


And that hath dazzled my reaſon's light; 
But when I look on her perfections,” 


There } is no reaſon but I ſhall be blind. 


If 1 can check my erring love, I Will; 
If not, to Fompals her Vl uſe wy, (kill, I Ei 


ters from abroad,” meauing informed, So 1a the bilis of exchange the 


concluſion always 1s—“ Without further advice,” 8o in this vey ar 

| play: | | m 

9 Oh This FR of ben upon advice,” 

| Haag in Meaſure for Meaſure #. + | | w 
Let did repent me, after more advice.“ srrrvxxs. Ef 


4 Lis but her Picture — ] his is evidently a flip of attention, 


for he had ſeen her in the laſt ſeene, a in eas terms Offered her 
his ſervice. JOHNSON, | „ 


I ͤ believe Proteus means, that, as yet, "he had ſeen 9007 her 
- outward form, without as! known her TONY enough to have ay 


acquaintance with her ming.” 
So, in Cymbeline : | | 1 
„ All of her, that is out * ar . rich! 1 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mine ſo Fares” Ke. 


— Wd 5 = 


„ Praiſe her hut for this her 8 door 3 
Perhaps Proteus, is mentally comparing his fate with that of 


5 And that hath dazzled my e light; 
But when I look, &c. ] Our author uſes dazzled as a crifyllable 
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SEN BB WV 
The fame. A ſtreet. 


5 Enter SPEED and Lauxce. 


7 18 \ 
90 STEEP. Launce! by mine honeſty, welcome to 
Milan.“ 55 - i 
„ Laux. Forſwear nor thyſelf, ſweet youth; boy 1 
ey am not welcome. I reckon this always—that "Th 


man 18 never . till he be hang'd; nor never 
welcome to a place, till ſome certain thor be PBS; 
and the hoſteſs ſay, welcome. e 
on, 


ber SpEED. Come on, you mad-cap, 1 1] to the alu 
houſe with you preſently; where, for one ſhot of 


* five pence, thou ſhalt have five thouſand welcomes, 
s But, ſrrah, how did we maſter Part with een | = 
Julia? 6 
Laux. Marry, after they cloſed 3 in earneſt, they | 
parted very fairly in jeſt. | 
SPEED. But ſhall ſhe Ry bim? 
Y Lum. No. 
SPEED. How eat Shall be e her? 
1 LAUN. No, neither. | 
ſo | SPEED. What, are they broken? 
4 aun. No, they are both as: whole as a fiſh. 
J Serko. Why then, how ſtands the matter with 
. e 


Lau. Marry. thus; when it. gane well with 5 
him, it ſtands well wht her. 


8 0 Milan. 13 It 1s Padua in the former editions, See the 
note on AQ III. Porr. | . 5 


\ 
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Ll 


SPEED. VV hat an aſs art thou? [ underſtand thee 
not. 


Lav. * hat a block art thok, that thou canl 
not? 


My ſtaff underſtands me.” 
Sv. What thou ſay'ſt? 


IN. Ay, and what I do too: look thee, T Il To 
lean, and my ſtaff underſtands me. 


SPEED. It ſtands under thee, indeed. 0 
LAUx. W hy, ſtand under and underſtand is all one. 
Sekkp. But tell me true, will't be a match ? 


Bs LAUN. Aſk my dog : if he ſay, ay, it will; if he 
ſay, no, it will; ; if he ſhake his tail, and ſay nothing 
it W 

xxo. The concluſion i 18 hw. tha” it Will. 


IAN. Thou ſhalt never get ſuch a ſecret from 
me, but by a parable. 
Srrkb. 'Tis well that I get it ſo. But, Launce, 


how ſay'ſt chou, that 98 malter is become a notable 
lover?“ e 


by 


| | | cc 
. ” My fa underſtands me.] This e e miſerable as it is, | 
has been admitted by Milton in his great poem, B. VI: | 
| The terms we ſent were terms of weight, 
Such as, we. may perceive, amaz'd them all, 


And ſtagger d many; who receives them right, 
«Had need from head to foot well underſtand ; 4 
| % Not underſtood, this gift they have belides, 
: Jo ſhew us when our foes ſtand not upright.” JOHNSON. 
The ſame quibble occurs likewiſe in the ſecond Pie of The Three | 


Merry Coblers, an ancient ballad : 
« Our work doth the owners underfland, 5 
$6 Thus ſtill we are on the e hand.” STEEVENS. 

8 —— how ſay ſt thou, that my maſeer is become a notable lover?) 
ji. e. (as Mr. M. Maſon has elſewhere obſerved ( N What ſay'ſt thou to 
this circumſtance. ara df chat my: er is become a notable 
lover? MALONE, | 


ce 


nl 


ut 


| be. 
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Laux. I never knew him otherwiſe. 
Serkp. Than how? 
Laux. A notable lubber, as thou reporteſt him to 


SPEED, Why, thou whorlon aſs, thou miſtakeſt me. 
LAUN. Why, fool, Imeant not chee; Imeant thy 
maſter. 
SPEED. Itell thee, my maſteris become a hotlover. 
LAUN. Why, 1 tell thee, I care not though he 


1 burn himſelfin love. If thou wilt go with me to the 


le-houſe, ſo;“ if not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, 


and not worth the name of. a '$ hriſtian. 


SPEED. Why? 
LAUN. Becauſe thou haſt not ſo much charity i in 


; thee, as to 80 to the ale“ with ; a Chriſtian : Wilt 


thou go? 
SPEED. At thy ſervice. 5 COONS 


9 . ; 3 te, which is wanting in ihe fir folio, was ſupplied. 
by the editor of the fecond, MALONE. 


2 the ale Ales were merry meetings inſtituted in | 
country places, 'Thus Ben Jonſon: 
« And all the neighbourhood, from old records | 
«© Of antique proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, 
„% And their authoritics at wakes and ales, . 
With country precedents, and old wives' tales, 
„ We bring you now. | | 
Again, as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, in me play of Lord Cromwell » 
0 Tom, that we were now at Putney, at the ale there!“ 
See alſo Mr. T. Warton's Hiſtory of Faun e, Vol. us. 


P. 128, ee. 
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SCENE VI” 
The ſame. An Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter PRorEus. 


P To leave m y Julia, ſhall I be forſworn ; 3 
To love fair Silvia, mall I be forſworn; 

To wrong my friend, I ſhall be much forſworn; 
And even that power, which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. 

| Love bade me ſwear, and love bids me ſorſwear: | 

O ſweet-ſuggeſting love,“ if thou haſt ſinn'd, 
| Teach me, thy tempted ſubject, to excuſe it! 

At firſt I did adore a twinkling ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun. 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 

And he wants wit, that wants reſolved wall-; 

To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better,— 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſovereignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr* 4 
With twenty-thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths, 

I cannot leave to love, and yet I do; 
But there I leave to love. where I ſhould love. 


J alia ] loſe, and Valentine 1 lole: . 


3 It is to be obſerved, that, in the folio edition there are ne 
directions concerning the ſcenes} they have been added by the 
later editors, and may therefore be changed by any reader that can 
give more conſiſtency or regularity to the drama by ſuch alterations. 
I make this remark in this place, becauſe I knaw not whether the 
following foliloquy of Proteus is ſo proper in the fireet. JOHNSON. 
Ihe reader will perceive that the ſcenery has been chauged, 
though Dr. Johnſon's obſervation is continued. STEEVENS, 


. 0 fwui- luggeſting love,] 10 Suge] is to temps, in our author's 


language. So again: 

9... Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted.” 

The ſenſe 18, O tempting love, if tou Nos infucnced. me to lin, 
each me to excuſe it. Jenen. | 


| ths 
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If 1 keep them, I needs muſt loſe myſelf; 
If 1 loſe them, thus find I by their lols, 
For Valentine, myſelf; for Julia, Silvia. 
Ito mylelf am dearer than a friend; 

For love is ſtill more precious in hit: 


And Silvia, witneſs heaven, that made her fair! 


shews Julia but a [warthy Ethiope. 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 

E Rememb'ring that my love to her is dead; 
And Valentine I'll hold an enemy, 


Aiming at Silvia as a ſweeter friend. 


I cannot now prove conſtant to myſelf, 
Without ſome treachery us'd to Valentine :— 
This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 


To . celeſtial Silvia's chamber- window ; * 


4 Myſelf in counſel, his competitor : 
Now preſently I'Il give her father notice 
Of their e and . fight ;6 16 


n en his 5 ] Myſelf, who. am Bs competi- : 


tor or rival, being admitted to his counſel. Jounuon. 


Competitor i 18 confederate, a ſſiſtant, partner. 


E So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


It is not Cæſar's natural vice, to hate 
% One great compelitor !” 


be i ſpeaking of Lepidus, one of . triumvirate. STEEVENS. 


Steevens 1s right in allerting, that competitor, in this place, means 


: conſederate, or Partner. he word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in 


Twelfth Night, where the Clown ſeeing Maria and Sir Toby 


| approach, who were 1 in the plot againſt Malvolio, ſays, 


he competitors enter.” And again, in King Richard TTI, the 
; mellenger lays, | : . | 


% —— The Guildfords are in arms, 
And every hour more competitors | 
© Flock to the rebels. 


; 80 alſo, in Love's Labour's Loft : 


„The king and his competitors in bath. l. Mason. 


8 —— pretended flight; ] Pretended Wight is propoſed = intended 5 


light, SO, 1 in Macbeth : 


eh ——What good could they pretend? 
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Who, all enrag'd, will baniſh Valentine; 
For, Thurio, he intends, ſhall wed his daughter: 
But, Valentine being gone, I'll quickly crofs, 

By ſome fly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpole ſwift, 
As thou haſt lent me wit to plot this drift!” | Ex, 


SCENE VI. 
Verona. 4 Room in Julias Houſe. 
Enter Jura 445 LUCETTA. 


Jo. Counſel, Lucetta; ene girl, aft me! 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are viſibly character'd and engrav'd, — 

To leſſon me; and tell me ſome good mean, 
How, with my honour, I may undertake 

A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc. Alas! the way is weariſome and long. 
Jur. A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps; 
Much leſs ſhall ſhe, that hath love's wings to fly; 
And when the flight is made to one ſo dear 
Of ſuch divine perfection as ſir Proteus. 
Luc. Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 


5 Mr. NI. Maſon juſtly obſerves, that the 3 pretendre l in Frendh 
| has the fame ſignification. STEEVENS. 

Again, in Dr. A. Borde's Introduction of Kapwlidee; V4 ſig. H= 
* ＋ pretend to return and come e round, about thorow other reg gyOus 
in Europ. REED. 
ns this drift !] cube that the thor concluded the AQ vit 
| this couplet, and that the next ſcene ſhould begin the third at; 
but the change, as it will add nothing to the probability of lle 
«on, 1 is of no Sreat importance. Jonssox. 


„ 


9 


tt, 


| The current that with gentle n murmur -lides. 

| Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; = 
But, when bis fair courſe is not hindered, 

| He makes ſweet mulick with the enamel] d ſtones, 

| Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 

| He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 


| And fo by many winding nooks he flrays, 


Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe: I 
ul be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 


| Till the laſt ſtep have brought me to my love; . 
And there Vil reſt, as, alter much turmoil, 


A bleſſed ſoul doth in Elyſium. 


. The looſe encounters of n men: 
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Tor. O, know ſt chou not, his looks are my GI 
food ? 


Pity the dearth that I have pined | in, 


By longing for that food ſo long a time. . 


Didſt thou but know the inly wuach of love, : 5 
| Thou would'ſt as ſoon go, kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. 


Luc. I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire; 4 


| But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
| Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 


Jor. The more thou damvit : it up, the more it 
burns; 


With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 


And make a paſtime of each weary flep, 


Loc. But in what habit will you g 90 along? 
Jur. Not like a woman; for I would Provent 


Gentle Lucetta, fit me with ſuch w eeds 


; As may heſeem ſome well- reputed page. 


Luc. Why then your ladyſhip muſt cut your hair. 


By JUL. No, girl; III knit it up in filken lirings, 
Wich twenty odd- conceited true-love knots : 
| To be fantaſtic may become a youth _ 


Of | renter time than I ſhall ſhow to be. 


© ———_——_—_—_ co — 
- 
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1 W bat faſhion, oth; ſhall I make you 
breeches? 


Jur. That fits as well, as—* tell me, good my 
lord, 


What compaſs will you wear your farthingale + 
W hy, even that faſhion thou belt lik'ſt Lucetta. 


Luc. You muſt needs have them with a cod piece 
ma dam... 


Jof. Out, out, Lucetta le that will be ill-favour'l, 


Luc. A round hoſe, madam, now s not worth z 


pin, 


: Unleſs you have a cod- -piece to Rick pins on. 


Tut. Lucetta, as thou lov'ſt me, let me have 


What thou think'ſt meet, and is wok mannerly: 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking fo unſtaid a journey? 
* 1 fear me, it will make me ſcandaliz' d. 


Luc. If you chink lo, then Tay at home, and 80 
TIE not. 


3 cod- piece, &c.] Whoever wiſhes to be acquainted 


- with this particular, relative to dreſs, may conſult Bulwer's A4rt- 
cial Changeling, in which ſuch matters are very amply diſcufied, 
It is mentioned, however, in Tyro's Roaring Megge, 1598: 


„ Tyro's round breeches have a cliffe behind; 
And that ſame peiking longitude before,” 
Which for a pin-caſe antique plowmen wore.' 
Ocular inſtruction may be had from the armour "BIS as John 
of Gaunt's in the Tower of London. The ſame faſhion appeals 10 
have been no leſs offenſive in France. See Montaigne, Chap. XXII. 


The cuſtom of ſticking pins in this oftentatious piece of indecent), 


was continued by the liberal warders of the Tower, till forbidden 
by authority. STEEVENS, | | 


9 Out, out, Lucetta ! Le. 55 Dr. bs Gu that this inter- 


; jedion is ſtill uſed in the North. It leems to have the ſame 
meaning as apage, Lat. STEEVENS. 


So, in Every Man out of his Humour, AQ U. ſc. vi: 
6 Out, out ! e to b where he breatheth.” 
| | Reb: 


C +, > = Wy et of 


ur 


E, 


0 vE A 0 N 5 


Jur. Nay, that J will not. 
Luc. Then never dream on infamy, FU gd. 
If Proteus like your journey, when you come, 


No matter who's diſpleas'd, when you are gone: 2 
1 fear me, he will ſcarce be pleas' d withal. 


JUL. That is the leaſt, Lucetta, of my fear: 


| A thouſand oaths, an ocean of his: tears, 


And inſtances as infinite“ of love, 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus, 
Luc. All cheſe are ſervants to deceitful men. 
Jul. Baſe men, that uſe them to ſo baſe effect! 

But truer ſtars dic 1 govern Proteus” birth: 

His words are bonds, his oaths are Oracies ; 

His love ſincere, his thoughis immaculate; 

His tears, pure meſſengers ſent from his heart; 

His heart as far from 4. as heaven from earth. 
Loc. Pray heaven, he prove lo, when a come 

to him! | 
Jur. Now, as thou loy'ſt me, 4 him not chat 
wrong, 5 

To bear a hard opinion of biz gut; 3 

Only deſerve my love, by loving him; 

And preſently go with me to my chamber, 

To take a note of what I ſtand in need of, 

To furniſh me upon niy longing journey.“ 

All that 1 15 mine L leave at thy dilpoſe, 


. 


—as 1 old edit. 29 infinite, Jouxsou. 
The e emendation was made by the editor of the fecond folio, 
MALONE. 
$a Wy longing journey. |] Dr. Grey obſerves, that longing is 
a participle ative, with a e e for longed, wiſhed, 
Or deſired. 


Mr, M. Maſon ſuppoſes Julia to mean 2 Jeder which ſhe wan 


F faſs in longing. STEEVENS, 


Vor. IV, 5 „„ 
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My goods, my lands, my reputation; 
» Only, in heu thereof, diſpatch me hence : 
Come, anſwer not, but to it preſently ; : 
7 I am impatient of Fg: tarriance. DOT. | Exeun, 


ACT mm. SCENE 1. 
Milan, An Anti- room in the Duke 8 Palace: 


Enter Duxe, Truno, and Pnorrus. 


Dit Sir Thario, give Us leave, I Pray, awhile 
15 We e have ſome ſecrets to confer about. A 
= 5 Exit Try, 
Now, tell me, Proteus, what's your will with me! 
PRO. My gracious lord, that which I would dil: 
n 
The law of friendſhip bids me to enden: 
But, when I call to mind your gracious favours 
Done to me, undelerving as I am, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that 
Which elle no w orldly g good ſhould draw rom me, 
Know, worthy prince, Sir Valentine, my friend, 
This night intends to Real away your daughter; 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. 
1 know, you have determin'd to beſtow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates; * 
And ſhould ſhe thus be ſtolen away from you, ill © 
It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's ſake, I rather chole 
10 croſs my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of ſorrows, Which would preſs you down, 
Being unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. 


1 


C. 
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Doxx. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honeſt care; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 
Haply, when they have judg'd me faſt aſleep; 
And oftentimes have purpos'd to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company. and my court: 
But, fearing leſt my jealous aim“ might « err, 
And ſo, unworthily, dilgrace the man, 

A raſlmeſs that I ever yet have ſhunn d.) 
I gave him gentle looks; thereby to find 
That which thyſelf haſt now diſclos'd to me. 


And, that thou may'ſt perceive my fear of this, 


Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 

The key whereof myſelf have ever kept; E7 

And thence ſhe cannot be convey'd away. 
Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis' d a mean : 

How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 


And with a corded ladder fetch her down; 


| For which the youthful lover now is gone, 


And this way comes he with 1 it preſently; 
Where, if it pleaſe you, you may intercept. him. 


But, good my lord, do it ſo cunningiy. 


That my diſcovery be not aimed at; 
For love of you, not hate unto my friend, 
Hath made me publiſher of this pretence. 


4 „ aim—— Aim is gur, in this ialance, as in the 
e So, in Romeo and Juliet: 


% I aim'd ſo near when I ſuppos'd you lov 4. Srzxvens. 
\ — be not aimed at; | Be not garſſed. Jonxson. 
6 ——of this provence. | Of this claim made to your daughter. 


JOHNSON. 
Pretence is deſign. 80. in K. Lear: „ to ſeel wy. alteftion to 


Four honour, and no other pretence of danger.“ 


Again, in the fame play: — Mee "and Purple s of uakiad- 
dels.” STEEVENS. 


Q 2 


Wo 
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Duxs. Upon mine honour, be ſhall never know 


8 That 1 had any light from thee of this. 


Pno. Adieu, wy" lord; ſir Valentine 1 18 coming, 
Exit. 


| Enter VALENTINE. = 


Dore. Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt? 
Var. Pleaſe it your grace there is a meſſenger 


| Thar ſtays to bear my letters to my friends, 


And Jam going to deliver them. 
"Dux. Be thy of much import? 
VAL. The tenor of chem doth but ſigniſy 


My healih, and happy being at your court. 


DUKE. Nay, thenno matter: {tay with me a while; 


I am to break with thee of ſome affairs, 


That touch me near, wherein thou muſt be ſecret. 


Tis not unknown to thee, that I have ſought. 
To match my friend, fir Thurio, to my daughter, | 
Var. 1 knowitwell, my lord; and; ſure, the ck” 
Were rich and honourable; Pes dee the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, W and qualities 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter: 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy bim? 


Dy cx. No, truſt me; ſhe is peeviſh, ſullen, froward, 


Proud, difobedient. ſtubborn! lacking duty; 


Neither regarding that ſhe is my child, 


Nor fearing me as if I were her father: 
And. may J lay to thee, this pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath Gr my love from her; 


And, here“ I thought the remnant of mine age 


Should have been cheriſh d by her child- like duty 


2% And, where ——] | Where, in this inflance; has the power of 


- Whereas. So, in Pericles, AQ l. lc. 1; 


01 Waere! now. you re both a father and a fon. | | STEEVENS: 
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Inow am full reſolv'd to take a wife, 
And turn her out to who will take her in: 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower; 
For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſſeems not. 
VAL. What would your grace have me to do in 
ei 


Duke. There 1s a lady. ſir, in Milan . 


Whom I affect; but ſhe is nice, and coy, 


And nought eſteems my aged eloquence: 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, 
(For long agone I have forgot 0 court; 

Beſides, the faſhion of the time? is chang” d;) 
How, and which way, I may beſtow myfelf, 


To be regarded! in her ſun- bright eye. 


VAL. Win her with gifts, if ſhe reſpect not words; 7 


Dumb jewels often, in their ſilent kind, 


More than quick words, do move a woman 8 mind. 4 


7 ——fr, in Milan, here, ] It ought to be thus, inſtead of —in 0 
Verona, her for the deen apparently is in Milan, as is clear from 


ſeveral pallages in the firſt at, and in the beginning of the firſt 


ſcene of the fourth ad, A like miſtake has crept into the eighth | 


ſcene ot AR II. where Speed bids his tellow- ſervant Launce wel. 
come to Padua. pop. 


6 6 —— the faſhion of the lil. The modes of comdhis.” 4 the 
adds by which men recommended theraſelves to ladies. Jonxson. 
9 Jin zer with gifts, if ſhe reſped not words; 
Dumb jewels often, in their fulent kind, | 
More than quick words, do move @ woman's mind, ] 805 in our 


author's Paſſionate Pilgrim: 


_*© Spare not to ſpend. — _ 
© The ſtrongeſt caſtle, tower, and town, 
{© The golden bullet beats it down.“ 
Þ' line of this ſtanza. — 


© The ſtrongeſt caſle, tower, and town,” 


and two in a ſ{ucceec ding ſtanza, 


Wat though the ſtrive to try her Arength, 
& And ban and brawl, and ſay thee nay, —— 


remind us of the ſollo hare > verſes in The Hiſtoric of Graunde Kerwe 
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Duxs. But ſhe did {corn a preſent chat I ſent her. 


VAI. A woman fſomeüme ſcorns what beſt con. 
N tents her: 
Send her another; never give her o'er; 
For ſcorn at firll makes after-love the more. 
If ſhe do frown, tis not in hate of you, 
But rather to beget more love in you: 
I ſhe do chide, 'tis not to have you gone; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left one 
Take no repulle, whatever the doth ſay; 
For, get you gone, ſhe doch not mean, away: 
Platter, and praiſe, commend, extol their graces; 
L Though ne'er fo black, ſay, they have angels faces 
That man that hath a tongue, 1 lay, is no man, 
II with his tongue e hc cannot w in a woman. 


(Gin: 5 .* written by Stephen Hawes, near a N before thoſe 


of Shakſpcare: _ 
| «© Forfake her not, though that fre 1 no : 
„A woman's guiſe i is evermore delay. 
do caſtell can be of ſo great a fireugth, 
If that there be a ſure liege to it layed, 
Ai mult yelde up, or els be won at length, | 
% Though that to-fore it hath bene long delayed; 
% So couinuance may you right well ayde: 
Some womans hearte can not ſo harded be, 
„ But buſy labour may make it agree.” _ 
Another earlier writer than Shakſpeare, ſpeaking of women, has 
alſo the ſame unfavourable (and, I hope, unfounded) ſentiment: 
„ 'Tis wildom to give much; a gift prevails, 
« N deep peat oratory fails.“ 
| Marlowe's HERO AND LEAVE. 
| | MALOkk. 
* —.— Uhat 1 lent her. ] To produce a more accurate rhime, we 
| might read: | | 9 
OM —— that 1 ſeat, Sir:“ 
Mr. M. Maſon obſerve that the cle. kick was evidently 
here intended; requires that we ſhould read— «© what beſt content 
her.” The word what oy imply Uſe: which, as well as that which, 
|  SLEEVEN: 
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Dux. But ſhe I mean, is promis'd by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth; 
And kept ſeverely from reſort of men, 

That no man hath acceſs by day to her. 


Var. Why then I would reſort to her by nicht. - 
Dok. Ay, but the doors be lock d, and keys kept 


ſale, iy, 
That no man hath recourſe to "i by night. 


Var. What lets, but one may enter at Hae window? 


 DuxE. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 
And built ſo ſhelving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life, / 


VAL. Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords, 


To caſt up, with a pair of anchoring hooks,” 
Would ſerve to ſcale another Hero's tower, 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 


DukE. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 


Adviſe me where I may have [uch a ladder. 


VAL. When would you uſe it? nies 0 lir, tell me 5 


that. 


Dos: This very night: for love is like a child, 
Thar 1 for every thing that he can come by. 


VAL. By ſeven o clock I'Il get you ſuch a ladder, | 


Duxe. But hark thee; I will go to her alone; 
How ſhall I beſt convey the ladder thither? 


Var. It will behight, my lord, that you may bear it 


Under a cloak, that is of any length, 


Duke. A cloak as long as thine will ſerve the turn! 2 


Val. Ay, my good lord. 0 
Doe, Then let me fee thy cloak; 


3 What lets, ] i. e. what bia dert tac in Hamlet, Aa I. fe. iv: 
% By heaven y ll make a . of him * lets me. 


04; 


TON STEEVENS- 


be pf 


| 
| 
| 
5 
| 
| 
N 


0, baſe intruder! over- -weening ſlave! 


terra filius, a low-born wretch; Merops is thy true father,” with 
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Pl get me one of ſuch another length, Be 
"Yar. Why, any cloak will ſerve the turn, my lord, Ar 
Dok. How ſhall I faſhion me to wear a cloak? Is 
I pray thee, let me ſeel thy cloak upon me.— _ T. 
What letter! is this ſame ? What's here? — To Silvia W 
Ard here an engine fit for my proceeding ! Bi 
III be lo bold to break the ſeal for once. | reags, Le 
My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly ; V 
And flaves they are to me, that ſend them hing: B 
O, could their maſter come and go as lightly, | 1 
Himſelf would lodge, where ſenſeleſs they.are-lying, B 
My herald thoughts in thy pure boſom reſt them; B 
While I, their hang, that thither them importune, 
Do ci ſe the grace that with ſuch grace hath bleſs'd then , 

Becca ſe myſelf do want my ſervants Jareune: : a 
TJ cu ſe myſelj, for they are ſent by me, Mo 
_ That they jhould e where their lord Nhould be,. "nr / 
What's here 11 
Silvia, this night T will enſrenchiſe thee : M 
is lo; and here's the ladder for the purpoſe. \ 
Why, Pbatton, (for thou art Merop's lon. )' | 
Whit thon aſpire to guide the heavenly car, xX 
And with thy daring folly burn the world? ” 


Wilt thou reach liars, becauſe they ſhine on "thee? 


4 —— for they are ſent by — For is the ſame as s for that, ſin, 
3 oHNS0Ox, 
3 —— Merops' fon,\ ] Thou art Phacton in thy raſlivels but 
without his pretenſions; thou art not the ſon of a divinity, buta 


whom Phaston was falfely reproached. JoHxs0N. | 
This ſcrap of mythology Shakſpeare Wight” have found in . 
| e FORE of K. John, 1591: 
| as ſometime Phatton 
Es  Miſtruſting Glly Merops for his fire.” 
Or in Robert Greene's Crianao Furinſo, 1594: 
| „ Why, fooliſh, hardy, daring, ſimple groom. 


« Follower of fond conceited Phaeton,” &c. $TEEVERS, 


but 


the 
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Beſtow thy ſawning ſmiles on equal mates; 
And think, my patience, more that: thy deſert, 
Is privilege for thy departure hence: 


Thank me for this, more than to 


r all the favours, 


Which, all too much, I have beſtow'd on the. 
But if thou linger in my territories, | 


Longer than ſwifteſt expedition 
Will give thee time to leave our 


royal court, 


By heaven, my wrath {hall far exceed the love 
Lever bore my daughter, or thyſelf. 
Be gone, I will not Ren thy vain excuſe, 


But as thou low it thy life, make 


[peed from hence. 
Exit DUKE. 


Vit And why not death, rather than Hyg tor- 


ment? 


To die, is to be banilh' d 3 myſelf; 

And Silvia 1 is myſelf: banifh'd from her, | 
Is ſelf from ſelf; a deadly bamihment! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not ſeen? 


What joy i is joy, if Silvia be not 
Unleſs it be, to think that ſhe is 


by? 
by. 


And feed upon the ſhadow of perfection.“ 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no mulick in the nightingale „ 
Unlefs I look on Silvia in ho day, | 


There is no day for me to look upon: 


She is my eſlence; and J leave to be, 


If I be not by her fair influence 
| Folter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
* not death, to * 55 deadly 


6 And ſeed upon the | fete of perfedlion. 
Animum picturà paſcit inani. Virg. 


doom: “ 


HENLEY. 


11 5 not death, to fly nis deadly doom: ] To fiy its doom, nſed 


for by Hing, or in Hing, is a galliciſin. 


The ſeuſe is, By avoid- 


— — — — =. 
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Tarry I here, I but attend on death ; 


But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 


Enter PROTEUS and LAUNCE. 


PRO. Run, boy, run, run, and ſeek him out. 


LAUN. So-ho! ſo-ho! 
Pro. What leet thou? 
_ Laun. Him we go to find: chere 8 not a hair 


on's head, but tis a Valentine. 


Pro, Valentine? 
Val. No. 


PRO. Who then? his ſpirit? 


VAL. Neither. 
PRO. What then? 
Var. Nothing. 


Laux. Can nothing ſpeak? maſter, ſhall I firike? 


PRO. Whom? would'ſt thou linke! 

LAux. Nothing. 

Pro. Villain forbear. . 5 

Laun. Why, fir, III firike acckine: I pray you,— 


Pro. Sirrah, I ſay, forbear: Friend Valentine, a 


"word. 


15 VAL. My ears are opp! d, and cannot hear good 
neus, 


ing the execution of his tene I ſhall not eſcape 01 If J 


Nay here, I ſuffer 1 to be e if 1 go away, I deſtroy 


| myſelf. JoNSON. 


8 —— there's not a ES Lune 18 aur culbbliog; He is 


now runniug don the hare that he Rarted when he entered. | 
MALONE. 


9 9 Whom ——] old copy — Who. Correged in the ſecond folio. 


MALO RE. 


9. 


y 


6 
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do much of bad already hath, poſſeſs'd them. 

PRO. Then in dumb filence will 1 bury mine, 
For thy are harſh, untuncable, and bad. 

"Pat: Is Silvia deal? 0 

PRO. No, Valentine. | 

VAI. No Valentine, indeed, for ſacred Silvinl— 
Hath ſhe forſworn me? 

PRO. No, Va alentine. 

VAL. No Valentine, if Silvia have forfworn he hows 
What 1 is Your news? 

Laux. Sir, there's a proclamation that you are 

ani d. 


PRO. That thou art baniſh'd, O. that's the news; 


From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend. 
Var. O, I have fed upon this woe already, 
And now exceſs of it will make me ſurfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am baniſhed? 
Pro. Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the metre 
(Which, unrevers'd, ſtands in efteQual force * 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears: 
Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender” d: 
With chem, upon her knees, her humble ſelf; 
Wringing her hands, whoſe whitenels ſo became 
them, 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe: 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 


| dad ſighs, deep groans, nor hilver- {ſhedding Lears, 


Could penetrate her uncompafſionate hire ; 
But Valentine, if he be ta'en muſt die. 


Beſides, her ee e chaf d him ſo, 


When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, 
That to cloſe priſon he commanded her, 
With many bitter threats of biding there. 


Var. No more: unleſs the next word, that thou 
ſpeab ſt, 


5 b 
13 
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Have ſome malignant power upon my life: 
If ſo, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear, 
As ending anthem of my endleſs dolour. 


PRO. Ceaſe to lament for that thou canſt not heh, 
| And ſtudy help for that which thou lamentit. 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. 
| Here if thou ſtay, thou can'ſt not ſee thy love 

Beſides, thy ſaying will abridge thy life. 

Hope is a lover's ſtaff; walk hence with that, 

And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts, 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence; 
Which, being writ to me, {hall be deliver'd 

Even in the milk-white boſom of thy love.* 

The time now ſerves not to expoilulate : 

Come, T'll convey thee through the city gate; 

And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 

Of all chat may Eoncern-thy love-allairs : 


2 Even i is the milk-white boſom of thy love; ] So, in \ Hamlet 
„ Theſe to her excellent white boſom, &c. | 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Adventures of Maſter F. I. firſt «dit. p-. 206: 
& at deliuerie thereof, [1. e. of a letter! ſhe underſtode not fu 
What cauſe he thruſt the ſame into her beſome. | 
LE Trifliug as the remark may appear, before the meaning of this 
8 addreſs of letters to the boſom of a miſtreſs can be underſtood, it ſhould 
| be known that women anciently had a pocket in the fore part of 
their ſtays, in which they not only carried love-letters and lot 
| tokens, but even their money and materials for needle work. I 
mauy parts of England the ruſtic damſels {till obſerve the ſame prac- 
tice; and a very old lady informs me that ſhe remembers when it 
Was the faſhion to wear prominent ſtays, it was no lels the cuſloia 
for ftratagem or ne to drop. its literary favours within dle 
front of them. STEEVENS. | 


see Lord Surry' $ Sonnets, 1557: 


My ſong, thou ſhalt attain to find the pleaſant placd; 
« Where ſhe doth live, oF whom I hve; may chance t9 
have the grace, | 
When ſhe hath read, and 8 che je (wherein J ſerve, 
Between her breaſts ſhe ſhall thee put, there hail fie [14 
| 985 e 4 MALONE, 1 
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As thou lov'ſt Silvia, though not for thyſelf, 
Regard thy danger, and along with me. 


Var. Ipray thee, Launce, an if thou ſeeſt my boy, 


Bid him make haſte, and meet me at the north-gate. 


Pro. Go, ſirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. 
Var. O my dear Silvia! hapleſs Valentine! 

[ Exeunt VALENTINE and PROTEUS. 
| Laun. I am but a fool, look you; and yet J have 


| the wit to think, my maſter is a kind of a knave: 
i but that's all one, if he be but one knave. He 


3 Laun. EE am but a fool, look you; end yet I have the wit to 


| link, my maſter is a kind of a knave: but that's all one, if he be but 
| one KNAVE, | Where is the ſenſe? or, if you won't allow the 

I ſpeaker that, where is the humour of this ſpeech? Nothing had 

given the fool occaſion to ſuſpect that his maſter was become dou- 

; . like Antipholis in The N 7 Errors. 125 By word 18 

| corrupt. We ihould read: 


„ if he be but one KIND.” | 
He thought his maſter was @ hind o knave; however, be keeps | 


himfelf in countenance with this refledion, that if he was a knave 


but of one kind, he might paſs well enough among his neighbours. | 


This is truly humourous, WARBURTON. 


This alteration is acute and ſpecious, yet I know not hear.” in 


f Shakſpeare's language, one Inave may not ſignify a knave on only one 
| occaſurn, a ſengle knave, We ſtill uſe a double villain tor a villain 
| beyond the common rate of guilt. JOHNSON. | 


This paſſage has been altered, with little difference, by Dr. 
Warburton and fir Tho. Henner. Mr. Edwards explains it, —“ if 
he only be a knave, if 1 my/elf be not found to be another.” 1 
agree with Dr. Johnſon, and will ſupport the old reading and his 
interpretation with indiſputable authority, In the old play of 
Damon and Pythias, Ariſtippus declares of Cariſophus, „you loſe 
money by him if you ſell him ſor one nave, for he ſerves for 
twayne.“ 

This phraſcology is ofien met with: Arragon con in the Mers 
chant of Venice: | V | 

With one fool's head I came to v oo, | 
«© But I go away with zo. 
Denne begins one of his ſonnets : 
6 3 am two fools, I know, 
For MAP and for ſaying fo 
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lives not now, that knows me to be in love: yet] 
am in love; but a team of horſe {hall not pluck! 
that from me; nor who 'tis I love, and yet 'tis 3 
woman : but what woman, I will not tell myielf 
and yet 'tis a milk-maid : yet "tis not a maid, for 
ſhe hath had goſſips:“ yet 'tis a maid, for ſhe ; i 
her maſter's maid, and ſerves for wages. She hath 
more qualities than a water- [paniel, which is much 
in a bare chriſtian.“ Here is the cat- log | Pulling 
out a paper] of her conditions.“ Imprimis, She c 
fetch and carry. Why, a horſe can do no more; 


| nay, a horſe cannot fetch, but only carry; there: 


fore, is ſhe better than a jade. Item, She can milk; 
look you, a ſweet virtue in a maid with clean 
hands, „ 5 „ 


TT whey Panurge theats st. Nicholas of the chapel, which be 
vowed to him in a ſtorm, Rabelais calls him * a rogue — a gut 
and an half Le gailant, gallant de demy.” FARMER. 
Again, in Lie will to lie, quoth the Devil to the Collier, 1581: 
Thus thou may'ſt be called a knave in praine, 
ce And where knaves be ſcant, thou may ft 9 for toy ne.“ 

. STEEVEN, 
4 ——@ tram of horſe pal! not pes bene? I ſee how Valentine 
e for telling his ee therefore I will keep mine cloſe. 
5 | 3 


n Launce was not intended to ſhew ſo much ſenſe; b 
| here iodulges. Invoſelf in ng contradictory nonlenſe. 
ST EEVENS. 
1 . ge bath bad goliips: ] Goffirs not only ſignify thoſe 
who anſwer for a child in baptifm, but the tattling women ho 
_ attend 5 ings-in. „The quibble between theſe is evident. 
| | STEEL VENS, 


6 a bare chriffian; 1 e 18 quibbling on. Dare has 10 

ſenſes; ; mere and naked, In Coriolanus it is WAT in che Urſt: 
„ Tis but a bare petition of the ſlate.” 

Launce uſes it in both, and oppofes the naked ſemale to tht 
water-ſpaniel cover'd with hairs of remarkable thickneſs. STEEVENS. 
L ker conditions, | i. e. qualities. [The old copy has condition, 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE, 


| wie, 


OF VERONA. 23g 
. Sernp. 


Sr Ep. How now, ſignior Launce? what news 
1 with your mafterſhip? VV 
Laux. With my maſter's ſhip ? 7 hy it is at . 


8 SPEED. Well, your old vice ſul; miſtake the word: 
What news then in your paper: 


Laun. The blackeſt news that ever thou heard' ſt. 
SekED. Why, man, how black? 
5 Laun. Why, as black as ink. 5 

SPEED. Let me read them. 
LAUN. Fie on thee ,jolt- -head; thouc can t not read. : 
SPEED. Thou lieſt, I can. 


Laun. I will try thee: Tell me this: : Who begot 
thee ? 


Serrb. Marry, the ſon of my grandfather. 
 Laun #0 illiterate loiterer! it was the ſon of thy | 


| grandmother:? this proves, that thou can'ſt not read. 


SrEED. Come, fool, come: try me in thy paper. 
Laux. There; and laint Nicholas be POT ſpeed! * 5 


5 With my > wk s ſhip 7 In former editions it 1 5 
With my maſterſhip? why, it is at ſea.” | 

For how does Launce miſtake the word? Speed aſks him . 
his maſterſhip, and he replies to it literatim. But then how was his 


| maſterſhip at ſea, and on ſhore too? The addition of a letter and 


a note of apoſtrophe, makes Launce both miſtake the word, and ſets 
the pun right: it reſtores, indeed, but a mean joke; but. without 


it, there is no ſenſe in the paſſage. Belides, it is in character with 


me reſt of the ſcene ; and, I dare be conhbdent, the poet's OWn 


conceit. TuEOBAILD. 


9 the ſon of thy erandmother: ] It is undoubtedly true that 
the mother - only knows the legitimacy of the child. I ſuppoſe 
Laònce infers, that if he could read, he mult have read this wal | 
— obſervation. STEEVENS, : 
ſaint Nicholas be {ly ſpeed!] St. Nicholas preſided over 
who were therefore callge St. N icholas's clerks. Hence 


—ͤ— 
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SEED. Imprimis, She can milk. 
LAUN. Ay, that the can.“ 
Sprrp. Item, She brews good ale. 
Laun. And thereof comes the proverb; —hleſ. 


ing 0 your heart,“ you brew good ale. 


SED. Item, She can ſew. 

LAUN. That' s as much as to ſay, Can ſhe I 
SPEED. Item, She can knit. 

Laux. What need a man care for a flock with ; 


wench, when ihe can knit him a ſtock. 


SPLED. lem, Se can waſh « and d ſcour. 


wal A: te 3 een Nicholas and on Nick. highwaymen, * 


The 700 Part of 8 the Fourth, are called Alalnten s clerks, 


WARBURT0Y, 
That this int preſided over young ſcholars; may be gathered 


from Knight's Life of Dean Colet, p. 362. for by the ſtatutes of 


Paul's ſchool there inſerted, the children are required to aitend 
divine {ſervice at the cathedral on his anniverſary. he reaſon ! 
take to be, that the legend of this ſaint makes him to have been a 
bilhop, while he was a boy. SIR J. Hawkins. 


So Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589: „ Methinks this fe 
low ſpeaks like biſhop Nicholas; for on Saint Nicholas's night 
coinmonly the ſcholars of the country make them a biſhop, who, 
like a fooliſh boy, goeth about blefling and preaching with fu 
childiſh terms, as maketlh the people laugh. at his foolh countet- 
feit ſpeeches.” STEEVENS, | 


3 Speed. Imprimis, ſhe can mill, 


Laun. Ay, that ſhe can. | Theſe two ſpeeches mould evident 
be omitted. There is not only no attempt at humour in them, 


_ 


contrary to all the reſt in the ſame dialogue, but Launce clearly | 


D 


directs Speed to go on with the paper where he himſelf left ob | 
See his preceding ſoliloquy. FARMER. 


0 4 Blaling 0 your heart, &c. 80, in Ben 10 1 e of £007 
Our ale's o' the belt, 

And each good n 55 

8 Prays s for Meir fouls : hat brew it.“ : 

35 — knit him a ſtock. 

it does indifferent well in a flame- colour d focht. 


STEEVEXS. | 


STEEVIN 


J i. e. Hocking. So, in Tweljth Night 


he 


bn 13 virtue; for then ſhe need notbe 


waſhed and ſcoured. 
SyEED. Item, She can ſpin. | ” f 


' 


Laux. Then may I ſet the world on a wheels, when 
ſhe can ſpin for her living. 


SPEED. She hath many nameleſs virtues. 


Laux. That's as much as to fay, baſtard virtues Y 


that, indeed, know not their fathers, and therefors 
have no names. a 


SrEED. Here follow her vices. 
LAUN. Cloſe at the heels of her virtues. 


SEED. Item, She is not to be late faſting. 5 in res 
ſpe of her breath, _ 


Laux. Well, that fault may be mended with a a 


breakfaſt: Read on. 


SeEED. Item, She hath a „ mouth,? 


LAUN. That makes amends for her ſour breath: | 
Segxp. Item, She doth talk in her ſleep. 


LADS: It's no matter for that, lo {he fleep not in 


SeEED. Item, She 25 o in TY 


6 —— ſhe is not to be kiſſed fafting,] The old eopy ks = 


is not to be faſting, &c. The neceſſary word, lilſed, WAS brit added 
by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS. 


7 —— ſweet mouth. | This J take to be 4s 3 PEP hat i is 
now vulgarly called a ſweet tooth, a' luxurious defire of Gainlics and 


 Tvcetmeats. JOHNSON. 


So, in Thomas Paynell's tranſlation of Ulrich Hutter Bock 4 
De modicina Guaiaci & Morbo Gallico, 1539: L delycates and 
deynties, wherewith they may ſtere op their Jy mouthes and 


prouoke theyr appetites. 


Yet how a Luxurious deſire of An can make amends for 
offenſive breatl,, I know not. A ſweet mouth may, however, mean 
a !iquoriſh mouth, in a wanton ſeafe. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 


ve Their ſaucy Swettn's that do coin heavens image, K&c. , 5 


| STEEVLS'S. 1 


Vor. R 
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LAUN. 0 villain, that ſet this down among ba 
vices! to be ſlow in words, is a woman's only virtue: 
J pray thee, out with' £5 and Jus it for her Chief 
virtue. 75 


SPEED. Ttem: She is proud. 


> LAUN: Out with that too; It was Eve's legacy 
5 and cannot be ta'en from her. | | 


SpEED. Item, She hath no teeth. 
Laux. 1 care not for chat neither, becauſe I love 
cruſts. | 

Sexe. Item, She is curſl. 

LAUx. Well; the beſt is, ſhe hath no Hd to bit 
Sezrp. Item, She will often praiſe her liquor. 


Tun. If her liquor be good, ſhe ſhall: if ſhe 
; will not, I will; ſor good things ſhould be praiſed, 
SrEED. Item, She is too liberal? 

LAN. Of her tongue ſhe cannot; ſor that's writ 
down ſhe is flow of: of her purſe ſhe ſhall not; 
for that I'll keep ſhut: now of another thing lc 
may; and that I cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Sep. Item, She hath more hair than wit, aul 
more e than hairs, and more wealth than faults, 


Y - proiſe her liquor. | That i is, ew how well ſhe likes it by 
drinking often. JOHNSON, 


. - She is too liberal. 4: Libra, 1s eki and RT in lan- 
guage. so. in Othello: Is he not a protons aud very ber 
1 85 counſellor?” JohxNSON. | 


Again, in The Fair Maid of Brifow, \ G05, bl. 1: Ns 
© But Vallenger, moſt like a liberal villain, 
| „ Did give her ſcandalous ignoble terms. 
Mr. Malone adds another inſtance Ly om Wo oman's a Weather, 
oo by Ne Field, 1612: 1 
| Next that the fame 
1 0 your neęgled, and liberal lalking tongue, 
Which breeds my honour an eterual wrong.” 


STEVENS 


TY 


Ve 


£25! 
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Laux. Stop there; Il have her: ſhe was mine, 
and not mine, evice or thrice in that laſt article: - 
Rehearſe that once more. 

SpEED. Item, She hath more hair than Wit, 2 
LaunN. More hair than wit, —it may be; I'II eve 


it: The cover of the falt hides the falt, and there- 
ſore it is more than the ſalt: the hair, that covers 
the wit, is more than the wit; for the greater h:des 


the leſs. What's next? : 
SEED. — And more faults than hairs, — 


Laun. That's monſtrous: O, that that were out! 


SPEED. — And more wealth than faults. 


Laun. Why, that word makes the faults gracious: 8 


Well, III have her: And if 3 it be a match, as vothiog 
is ipolible,— — m — 


2 —— She hath more hair than wit. 1 An old | Enghth proverb. | 


See Ray's Colle dion: | 
„% Buſh natural, mor- Ts tan wit. 


| Again, in Decher's Satiromaſlix: 


Hair! tis the baleſt ſtubble; in 1 from 5 
©« This proverb ſprung, — He has more hair than wit," 
Again, i in Rhodon and Iris, 1631: | 
No is the old e really 3 d; 
&« More hair than uit. STEEVENS. 


3 3 the fanlts gracious : 27 Gracious, in old language, 


means graceful. So, in K. Jon: 
” © There was not ſuch a gracious creature born.” 


Again, in Albion's Triumph, 1631: 


„On which (the freeze) were feſtoons of bibel fruits in Meir 
natural colours, on w 94 in gracious poſtures lay children ſleeping.” 
Again, in The Mal-content, 1604: 


© The molt exquiſite, &c. that ever müde an old lady le, 


* torch-light.“ STEEVENS. 


. Steevens's interpretation of the word gracious has been 
Eo eee but it is right, We nave che ſame ſentiment in 
The Merry Wives of Windſor : | 
O, what a world of vile ill- Ae 4 faults 
Look kandſome iu three hundred pounds a year!” 


. 


MALONE” 
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Srrrp. What chan ? 
Laun. Why, then will I tell thee —that thy 
maſier ſtays for thee at the north gate. 
Syxrp. For me? 1 
Laux. For thee? ay; who art thou? he kath Nai 
15 for a better man than thee. 
Sxkrp. And muſt I go to him! 7 
Laun. Thou muſt run to him, for thou haft fi 
ſo long, that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. 
| SpEzD. Why didſt not tell me ſooner? *pox | 
your love-letters! _ „ e 
Laux. Now will he be being d for reading my 
letter: An unmannerly flave, that will thruſt hin. 
ſelf into ſecrets K 1 after, to e in the boys 
| correction, = 5 [Ea 


8 * E N 2 I. 
Tie ſan, 4 Rocm in the Duke J Palace, 
Enter Duxe Zac Tuvmo; thats behind, 


Doxk. Sir Thurio, fear not, but that ſhe will lo 
vou, Ep UVA 
Now Vel in is baniſh'd from her fight. 
'Thv. Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me mol, 
Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
41 hat I am deſperate of obtaining her. | 
Duxe, This weak impreſs of love is as a Gur 
Trenched in ice; which with an hour's heat 


26; Trench in ice; Got Carved in ice. Trancler, to cn, 
French. Ich NON. | | „ e 
Ho, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: : 

s dceply trenched in my laſhing brow. 


** STELVENS» 


1 


ure 


cut, 


OF VERONA. 


Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine ſhall be forgot. — _ 


How now, {ir Proteus! ? Is your countrym an, 
According to our proclamation, gone! „ 


Pro. Gone, my good lord. 


Durxk. My daughter takes his going erievonſly.; 5 
PRO. A little time, my lord, will kill that grief. 
Duke. So I believe; but Thurio thinks not ſo.— 


Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, _ 


{For thou haſt ſhown ſome ſign of good defert ,) 


Makes me the better to confer with thee. 


PRO. Longer than I prove loyal to your grace, 


Let me not hve to look upon your grace, 


Duxt. Thou know'ſt, how willingly I would e effect 
The match between ſir Thurio and my ee, 7 


Pa. I do, my lord, 


Doux. And alſo, I think thou: art not ignorant 


How ſhe oppoles her againſt my will. 


Pro. She did, my lord, when Vida was s here. 
Duxt. Ay, and perverſely ſhe perſevers ſo. - 


What might we Co to make the girl forget 
The love 'of Valentine, and love fir Thurio ? 


PRO. The beſt way is, to ſlander Valentine 


With falſhood, cowardice, and poor deſcent; 


Three things that women highly hold in kate: ne 
Duxk. Ay, but ſhe'll think, that it is ſpoke i in hate. 


PRO. BY: if his enemy Anker it: 


1 . 80 1 copies of ths ff folio; TIT have; 5 
Itavih. The word therefore muſt have been commas; while the 
lneet was working off at the preſs. The word 14/, p. 243, J. 2, 


Was inſerted j in ſome copies in the ſame manner. 


R 3 


MALONE, 
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Therefore it muſt, with citcumſtance, 7 be fpoken | Bec 
By one, whom ſhe eſteemeth as his friend. Yo 
"Dore. Then you muſt undertake to ſlander him. An 
Pro. And that, my lord, 1 ſhall be loth to do: UV] 
* *Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 5 W 
7 Eſpecially, againſt his very friend.“ Fo 
DUKE. VV here your g good word cannot tadvantay At 
him, W 
Your flander never can cademage him ; WF 
Therefore the office is indifferent, 
Being entreated to it by your friend. ly 
PO. You have prev ail'd, my lord: if I can doit Y 
Ry aught that I can [peak 1 in his diſpraiſe, Þ 
She MAI not long continue love to him. $1 
But ſay, this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not that ſhe will love fir Thurio. 

To. Therefore as you unwind herlove from him, Y 
Left it ſhould rave] and be good to none, V 
You muſt provide to bottom tonme = * 
Which muſt be done, by praiſing me as much T 
5 As you in worth diſpraile ir Valentine. ! 

 DvkE. And, Proteus, we Gare truſt you in this Wi 

kind; ; 
We — e e With the Aon of ſuch wens 
particulars as may induce belief. JOHNSON. 

8 —— his very friend. Very is immediate. So, in Macheti: 

„ And the very ports they blow. STEEVERS. 
3 — 4s you unwind her Hops .. "Ak you wind off her love 


from him, make me the bottom on which you wind it. Tit 
 houſewife's term for a ball of thread wound * a central body, 
3s a bottom of thread, Jonxsox. 


50, in Grange's Garden, 1577, in anſwer. to a lenter wrines 
. unto him by a Curtyzan:'' _ 
| „ A bottom for your n it ee 
My letters are become, 
© Which oft with winding off FRY on 


— * Are waited whole and ſome. *  STEEVENS, 


. 


en 
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Becauſe we know, on Valentine's report, 

You are already love's firm votary, 

And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind. 

Upon this wartant ſhall you have acceſs, 

Where you with Silvia may confer at large; i 

For ſhe is lumpiſh, heavy, melancholy, 

And, for your friend's fake, will be glad of you; 4 

Where you may temper her, by your perſuaſion, 

To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 
PRO. As much as I can do, I will effect 

But you, fir T hurio, are not ſharp enough ; 

You muſt lay lime, 3 to tangle her defires, 

By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoled rhimes 

Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 
Duxs. Ay, much the force of heaven-bred poeſy.* 
Pko. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 

You ſacrifice your tears, your ſighs, your heart: 

Write, till your ink be dry; and with your tears 

Moiſt it again; and frame ſome ek line, 

That may diſcover ſuch integrity: — 


For Orpheus lute was s ſtrung with pots ſinews 3e 


2 


you may temper her, ] Mould her, tike wax, s 0 what- 
ever ſhape you plea'e, So, in King Henry IV. P. Tf 8 have 
him already tempering between my finger and y thumb; and 


ſhordly will J ſeal with him.” MALONE. 


3 —— lime, ] That is, birdlims. Jouxson.. | 


14 45, much the force of heaven-bred fpoeſy. ] The old copy reads — 


86 Ay, muck is, &c; RITSON. 


| F ——fuch integrity :] Suck integrity may mean fach ardour and 
ſincerity as would be manifeſted by practiſing the directions W 
it the four preceding lines. STEEVENS. 


I ſuſpe@ that a line following this has been loſt; the impor of 


_wviich perhaps Was 


© As her obdurate heart may penetrate.” Alon. . 
or Orpheus lute was firung with poets' finews;] This ſhews 
Shakſpear re's knowledge of aniiquity. He here aſſigns Orpheus his 
true chalader of legiflator. For under that of a Poet only, or 


3 5 


6 F 


After your dire-lamenting elegics, 
Viſit by night your lady's ; chamber-window 
Wich ſome ſweet concert:“ to their inſtruments. 


laber, the qualigy.: given to kis late is ; unintelligitle, But, con- 


Gtely beautiful. For by his (te, is to be underſtood his % en of 
laws; and by the foets“ Jmnews, the power of numbers, which 


a fierce and barbarous people. WARBURTON. 


| no quality to the lute of Orpheus, but thoſe uſually and vulgarl! 


treſs, he ſhould enlarge upon the legiſlative powers of Orpheus. 
3 * hich were nothiog to the purpoſe. Warburton's obſervations 
frequently tend to prove Shakſpeare more profound and learned 


moſt unnatural that ever wrote. M. MASON, * 


which I once thought might have meant in our author's time 4 


this interpretation; but other inſtances, that J have ſince met with, 
za books of our author's age, have convinced me that conſort wa! 
only the old ipelling of concert, and 1 have accordingly printed the | 
latter word in the text. The epithet ſweet annexed to it, ſeems 
better adapted to the mufick iiſelf than to the band. Confort, 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the next ſcene: 


onal We STEEVENS. 
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Whoſe golden touch could ſohen ſteel and fiones Th 


Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 15 5 1 
Forſake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands. 


Tune a deploring dump ;* the night's dead ſilence 
WII well become ſuch ſweet complaining griev- 
ance. 


ſidered as a lawgiver, the thought is noble, and the imagery 155 


Orpheus atually employed in thoſe laws to make them 1 received by. 


Proteus js deſcribing to Thurio the powers of poetry; and gives 


aſcribed to it, It would be ſtrange indeed if, in order to prevail 
upon the ignorant and ſtupid Thurio to write a ſonnet to his mil. 


than the occaſion required, and to make the Poet of Nature the 


7 —— with ſome ſweet concert; ] The old copy 7 ES en 


band or company of muſicians. So, in Romeo and Fulitt: 
Yb. Mercutio, thou conſort'ft with Romeo. 
„ Mer. Con fort! What, doſt thou make us 5 85 
The ſubſequent words, ** To their inſtruments ,“ ſeem to favour 


when accented on the firſt ſyllable, (as here) had, I believe, the 
former meaning; when on the ſecond, it hynified a company. 80 


e Wart lay f thou? Wilt thou be of our . $a 
MALONE. | 


L Tune a e PETTY A dump Was the ancient term for a 
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This, or aſs nothing, will inherit her.“ 


Dok. This diſcipline ſhows thouhaſt been in love. | 
Tau. And thy advice this night I'll put in practice: 
Therefore, ſweet Proteus, my direction-giver, 
Jet us into the city preſently 
To ſort? ſome gentlemen well kill din muſick : 
I have a Tora, that will ſerve the turn, | 
To give the onfet to thy good advice, 
DukxEt. About it, gentlemen. * 
Pro. We'll wait upon your grace, till aſter ſupper; 5 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 
Dvxe. Even now about it; ] will Pardon vou.“ 
4 Excunt, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Foreſt, near Mantua. 
| ae certain Out-laws, ; 


1 bY T. Tan Rand faſt; I ſee a paſſenger. 
2 Obr. Tt there be ten, Drink | not, but down 
1 50 with em. 


9 —— ii inherit hor. To inherit, is, by our author, ſome- 
times uſed, as in this inflance, for to obtain poſſeſuon of, without 
any idea of acquiring by inhrritance. So, in Titus Andronicus: ; 

He that had wit, would think that 1 had none, 

„Jo bury ſo much gold under ''S © 1 | 

And never after to inherit it.“ 8 

This ſenſe of the word was not wholly diſuſed i in the time of 
Milton, who in bis Comus has — ** dismherit Chaos?” e 


only, diſpoſſeſs it. STEEVENS. 


2 To fort — i, e. to chooſe out, So, in K. Richard III. 
et I will fort a pitchy hour for thee.” STEEVENS. | 
: — will $8108 Jor. 4; I will excuſe you from waiting. 
; | e 
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Enter VALENTINE and STEED. 


J Our. 80 fr, and throw. us 5 that you have 
about you; _ 
If not, we'll make you fit and rifle you.“ 

SpxED. Sir, we are undone! theſe are the villains 
That all the travellers do tear 10 much. 

Var. My friends. — 


1 Our. That's not ſo, fir: we are your enemies. 


2 Our. Peace; we'll hear him. 
3 Our. Ay. by my beard. wil we; 15 


For he's a proper man. 


VAI. Then know, thark "LI little wealth to loſe; 


. A man I am, croſs'd with adverſity: 
My riches are theſe poor OY ART 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 
You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. 
2 Our. Whither travel you? 
Var. Jo Verena. 
1 Our. Whence came you? 
VAI. From Milan. 8 
3 Out. Have you long ſojourti 4 there ? 
Var. Some {xteen months: and Ibhger might have 


ſtaid, 


13 if not, we'll make you fit, ans Ze you. ] The old copy reads 
2s I have printed the paſſage. Paltry as the vppebition between. 


tand and fit may be thought, it is Shakſpeare's own. My Presse 
ceſſors read ++ we'll make you, fir,” &c. | STEEVENS. 


8 Sir, 3 1s the corrupt reading of the third folio. MALONE. 


5 — 2 proper man. ] i. e. a'well- rain bs man; he has dhe ap- 


| pearance of a gentleman. so, afterwards: 

| And partly, ſeeing ry are beau! ified 
Wit goodiy fhape —." _ MALONE. 

Again, in Othello : | 

„ te: Ludovico i is 2 proper man. srrxvxus. 


be 


— aA -”, == 


$--4 
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If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 
1 Our. What, were you baniſh'd thence! 2 
VAI. I was. 
2 Our. For what offence? 
VAL. For that which now torments me to rehearſe: : 
I kEill'd a man, whoſe death I much repent; 
But yet I New him manfully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage, or bale treachery. 
1 OuT. Why nc'er repent it, if it were done ſo : : 
But were you banifli'd for fo {mall a fault? 
VAI. 1 was, and held me glad of tuch ; a doom. 1 
1 Our. Have you the tongues? 
VAL. My youthful travel ers made me happy; 
Or elſe I often had been miſerable. 
3 Our. By the bare icalp of Robin Hood 0 fat 


friar,e 


6 + Robin Hood's fat 7 3 Rolin Hood was captain of. A 
band of robbers, and Was | GO inthe to 9.x0k churchmen. | 
Ex Jogos 
So, in W mery Cefie of Robyn Herd Kc. pl. 1. no ge 
«© Theſe %% oppes and theſe archebyſhoppes | 
© Ye {hall them beate and bynge,” N 
But by Robin Hood's fut friar, I believe, Shakſocars means 
Friar Tuck, who was confeſſor and e to this notes out-law. 
50, in one of the old ſongs of Robin Hood: 
| And of brave little John, 
& Of Friar Tuck and Will Scarlett, 
„ Stokeſly and Maid Marian.” 
Again, in the 26th ſong of Drayton's ehe | 
% Of Tuck the merry friar which many a ſermon made, 
« Ta praiſe of Robin Hoode, his out- lawes, and his trade.” 
| See fizure III. in the plate at the end of the firſt part of King | 
Henry IV. with Mr. Tollet's obſervations on it. STEVENS. | 75 


Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have miſunderſtood this CN” The ſpeaker 
does not ſwear by the ſcalp of ſome churchman who had been plun- 
dered, but by the ſhaven crown of Robin Hood's chaplain.— We 
will live and die together, (days a perſonage in Peele's Edward J. 
1593, like Robin Hood, little John, Her Tuc le, and Maide 
Marian,” MALOonzg, . 5 


— 


[ 
4 
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This fellow were a king for our wild faction. 
1 Our. We Il have him: firs, 2 word. 


SPEED. N | 1 Maſter, Je Ole of them: 


It is an honourable kind of thievery. 
VAL. Peace, villain! 


9 Our. T ell us this : Have you any thing to take 


"a0? 
5 Var. Nothing, but my fortune. 


3 Our. Know then, that ſome of us are e gentlemen, 


Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
IThruſt from the company of awful men:? 
Myſelf was from Verona baniſned, 
For practiſing to ſteal away a lady, 

An heir, and near ne unto be Duke." 


F — [17 men 2 J A worthipfal, luch as magiſtrates, 


and other principal members of civil communities. JOHNSON. 


Awful is uſed by Shakſpeare, in another place, in the lenſe 0 


a Second part of K. Henry IV, Ad IV. ſc. ii: 
| We come within our awſul banks again. Trawmrr, | 


So, in King Henry V. 1600: 

creatures that by aw? ordain opted: I 
An ad of order to a peopled kingdom,” MALOxE. 

1 believe we ſhould read — lawful men — i. e. legales homines, 

$0, in The Newe Boks of Juſtices, 1560 : © — commandinge him 

to the ſame to make an inqueſt and pannel of lawful men of bis 

colintie.' For this remark I am indebted to Dr. Farmer. 

Srrxvxxs. 


Avful men means men Oat email, obſervant of how and au- 


thority; ſull of, or Jubjef to awe, In the fame kind * ſenſe as ve. 


ule fearful. RITSON. 


n heir, and near i unto the duke. j All ho fmpreNons 
from the firſt downwards, read —An heir and niece allied unto tit 
duke, But our poet would never have expreſſed himſelf ſo fupidly, 
as to tell us, this lady was the duke's niece, and allied to him: for 
her alliance was certainly ſufficieutly included in the fiſt term. 
Our author meant to ſay, ſhe was au heireſs, and near allied to the 


duke; an expreſſion the moſt natural that can be for the purpole, | 


x and very frequently uſed by the Rage-poets.  THEOBALD. 


A niece, Or a nephew, did not always ſignify the daughter of 'Þ 


Ni 


ſue the juatity L9 longer than they can ling! Kc. Kc. M. MASON, 


Or VERONA. © Wy 


2 Our. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman, \ 
Whom, in my mood, I ſtabb'd unto the heart.“ 

1 Our. And J. ior fach like petty crimes as theſe, 
But to the purpole, —(for we cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus'd our Jawlets lives, * 
And, partly, ſeeing you are beautify'd 
With goodly ſhape : and by your own report 
A linguiſt; and x man of ſuch perfection, 


As we do in our quality* much want; 


2 Our. Indeed, becauie you are a baniſh' d man, 
Therefore, above the feſt, we parley to you: 
Are you content to be our general? = 
To make a virtue of neceſſity, 
And live, as we do, in this wilderneſs? 
3 Our. What ſay'ſt thou ? wilt thou be of our 
-CORFUrts. 
Say, ay, and be the captain or us all: 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 
Love thee as our e and our king. 


brother or filler: but any remote deſcendant. Of this uſe I have 
given inſtances, as to a nephiw. See Othells, AQ I, I have not, 
however, diſturbed Iheobald's emencation. STEEVENS. 

Heir in our author's time (2s it fometimes is now) was applied 
to females, as well as males. The old copy reads — 44 Ps. 
The correction was made in tac third folio. MALONE. 


9 Whom in my mood 1 ftabb' 4 unio the heart. ] Thus « Dryden: 
„% Madneſs laughing! in his ire ful mood. 
Again, Gray: . 
% Moody madnels, laughing, wit; " HENLEY, 


Mood i is anger or reſeutment. MALONE. 


2 —— in our p Our quality means our proſeſſion, 
calling, or condition of lite Thus in Maſtnger's Roman Adler, 
Aretinus ſays 10 Paris the ragedi: n | 

% In thee, as being chief of thy profeſhon, 
I do accuſe the guat of treaſon :' 
chat is, the whole profeſſlon or fraternity. | 
Hamlet. ſoe:king of the young players, 7 60 will they pur- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— ̃ ͤ— WI IST a 
* 
* 2 * 


* 


| Pre that you do no outrages 
| On filly women, or Poor paſſengers, , 
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1 Our. But if thou ſcorn our courteſy, thou dieſi 


2 Our. Thou Halt not hve to brag what we have 
e 
Var. I take your offer, and will live with you; 


3 Our. No, we deteſt ſuch vile baſe practices. 


Come. TO with us, we'll bring thee to Our Crews, 


And ſhew thee all the treaſure we have got; 


Which, with ourlely es, all reſt at thy difpoſe. 
5 „ | Exeunt, 


8 — 3 Nu 
Milan. Covr: of bie Palace. 
Enter PROTEUS. 


PRO. Already have 1 hank falſe. to Valentine, 


And now 1 mutt be as unjuſt to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commencing him, 
J have acceſs wy own love to prefer ; 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 


To be corrupted with my worthlefs gifts. 
When I proteſt true loyaity to her, 
She twits me witl my falſhood to my 3 


When to her beauty 1 commend my vows, 


She bids me think, how I have been ſorſworn 


In breaking faith with julia whom I lov'd: 


: And, notwithſtanding all her ludden ae 


10 1 | 280 „ 

On filly women, or poor FRY 1 7 This was one of the rules of 
Kobin Hood's government. STEEVENS, _ 

#4 —— ſudden guißs,] That is, haſty paſſionate Ache and 
ſcoffs. So Macbeth is in a Lindred ſenſe laid lo be ſud den; that 

is, irafcible and impetuous. F ee 


TIQU 
(up, 


whe 


E Scot 


nt, 


ez of 


al 
that 


| Scottiſh Preverbs, P- 226. REED. 


The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 

Yet, ſpaniel-like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. 
But here comes Thur now muſt we to her window, 


And give lome evening muſic to her car. 


Enter Tnunlo, and ue. 


Tau. How, now, fir Proteus! ! are you crept be- 
fkore us? 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio; fox. you know, that 
love ; 
Will creep in ſervice were it cannot oo. 
Tuo. Ay, but, I hope, fir, that you love not here. 
PRO. Sir, but I do; or elle 1 would be hence. 
Thu. Whom? Sir? 
PRO. Ay, Silvia, —for your lake, 
Tu. Ichank you! for your own. Now,; gentlemen, 


Let s tune, and to it luſtily a while. 


| Enter Hof ot a diſtance ; and Junk in boy's clothes. 


. Now, my young g gueſt! methinks you're 
allycholly ; I pray you, why i is it? 

Jur. Marry, mine hoſt, becauſe ! cannot be merry. . 

HosT. Come, we'll have you merry: Ill bring you 
where you ſhall hear mulick, and ſee the gentleman. 
that you alk d ſor. 


The "PP e is afed by "i Wilſon i in his Arts of Rheto- . 
ihne, 1553; „And make him at dis wit's end through the /udden 
(Uip.”” MALONE. - Sg | | 
35 ——you know, that love 75 | 5 

Mill creep in ſervice where it cannot g0. ] Kindneſs will creep 
where it cannot gang, is to be found in en: Canale 92 


* 41 kd 1 
939 

55 © op 

TÞ 
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Jux. But mall 1 hear him ſpeak? 
 HosT. Ay, that you C 
Jur. That will be muſick. [ Muſick plays 
Hosr. Hark! hark! 


. ls he among theſe ? : 
Hosr. * but peace, lets hear em. a 
Who is Silvia? what is ſhe, J 
That all our ſwains commend her? a ll 
Hoh. fair, and wiſe is ſhe; 1 


The heavens ſuch grace did lend ler, 
Tat he "OP ad * 


P. fhe kind, as ſhes 15 fair? Fog 

For beauty lives with kindneſs : J 
Love Goth to her eyes repair, OT | 
To help him of his bl lindneſs ; ; I 
And, being helf'd, , inhabits there, 


Then to Silvia let us ſing, ._- 
That Silvia is excellings gn . | he 

She excells each mortal thing, | IP 
Upon the dull cart uwelling? 


To: her let us gar lands 1 8 


5 Who i is Silvia? -what is ſhe, ke. — 
The heavens ſuch grace did lend her, So, in Pericles 
« $9 buxom, blithe, and full of face, N= 
« As heaven had lent her all his grace.” Douce. 


7 —— beauty lives with kindneſs: | Beauty without kineac dit 
N menen, — | undelighting. JoaSsOx. | 


it 


| thing £ 


| ings are 1 upon nicked or notched flicks or — ö 
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Hosr. How now? you are ſadder than you were 
before ? 


How do you, man? the muſick likes you not. 
Jol. You miſtake; the muſician likes me not. 
Hosr. Why, my pretty youth? * 

Jur. He plays falſe, father. 
Hosr. How ? out of tune on the ſtrings? 
Jur. Not ſo; but yet lo fal ſe, chat he grieves my 


| very heart- ſtrings. 


HosT. You have a quick ear. 
Jur. Ay, I would I were deaf! 3 it makes me have 


| 2 low heart. 


HosT. I perceive, you delight not in muſick. 
Jur. Not a whit, when i it Jars ſo. 


Host. Hark, what fine change i is in che muſick! 
Jol. Ay; that change is the ſpite. | 
HosT. You would have them way play but one 


Jol. I would always have one e play but one ching. 


| But, hoſt, doth this fir Proteus, that we talk on, 
, ofien Fele unto this. gentlewoman ? 5 


HosT. I tell you what Launce, his man, old me, 


| he loved her out of all nick.“ 


Jur. Where is Launce? 


8 SI” out of all nick 1 Beyond all reckoning vr count: Reckon= 


Wersurron. 

So, in 4 Woman never ver d, 1632: | | 
« l have carried 

„The tallies at my girdle ſeven years together, ; 
For I did ever love to deal honeſtly in the nick.” 

ki it is an inn-keeper who employs the alluſion, it is ; much in 


3 charatter, STEEVENS. 


Nox. IV. | 5 | 8 | 
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| Hosr. Gone to ſeek his dog. whick; to-morrozy, 
— by his maſter's command, he muſt carry for a pre- 
_ ; lent to his lady. 


2 Jr. Peace! ſtand alide; 2 the company parts. 


' Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you; I will ſo plead, 
| | That you ſhall ſay, my cunning drift excels. 


Thu. Where meet we? 
IF oe Pro. At ſaint Gregory' 8 well. 


Siuvra appears above, at her window. 


— — 


' Pro. Madam, good e- even to your liadyſhip. 


SIL. 1 thank you for your muſick, gentlemen: 
Who! is that, that ſpake? 


3 1 P o. One, lady, if you knew his pure Heart s truth 


— — CE 


Vou d quickly learn to know him by his voice. 


SI. Sir Proteus, as I take it. 


| 85 PRO. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your Terran 


1 S II. What is your will? 

1 Pro. ©. Phat 1 may compals your 

8 1+ 98K You have your wiſh; my will iseven this,” — 
That preſently you hie you home to bed. 

Thou ſubtle, perjur'd, falſe, diſloyal man! 
Think'ſt thou: Iam lo ſhallow, 1o e 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery, 

That haſt deceiv'd ſo many with thy vows? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 


For me. by chis pale queen of night 1 ear, 
; 1. am io far from granting thy requelt, 


9 Ton 1 your 1 wiſh ; my will i is even tis, ] The word will is here 


her will he has it. "of PHNCON: 


Tuo. Farewell. Exeunt Truro and Muſician, | 


e R 9 R * 


ambiguous. He we Ts to gain her will: ſhe tells Lim, if he Wann 


15 


ere 


WHY 
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That I deſpiſe thee for thy wrongful ſuit ; 
And by and by intend to chide myſelf, 
Even for this time I ſpend in talking to thee, 


Pro. 1g grant, ſweet love, that J did love a lady; 
But ſhe is dead. 


Jur. Twere falſe, if I ould fo eak it; 


For, I am lure, the is not buried. „ e 


SIL. Say, that ſhe be; yet Valentine, thy friend, 
Survives; to whom, thyſelf- art witnels, 


I am betroth* d: And art thou not aſham' d 

To wrong him with thy importinacy ? 
Pao. I likewiſe hear, that Valentine is dead. 
Sit. And fo, ſuppoſe, am I; for in his grave“ 


Aae thyſelf, my love 15 buried. 


Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth, _ 
Sit. Go to thy lady's grave, and call her' 8 thence ; ; 
Or, at the leaſt, in her's Tepulchre thine. 


jur. He heard not that. e Led. 
PRO. Madam, if your heart be ſo obdirate, 


Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber; 


| To that VIL ſpeak, to that I'll ligh and weep: 
| For, ſince the ſubſtance of your perfect ſelf 


Is elſe devoted, I am but a ſhadow-; 


And to your ſhadow will I make true love. 


Jour. If "twere a ſubſtance, you would, ſure, de- 
ceive it, 


And 1155 it but a ſhadow, as Jam. 5 [ Afide. 


I Sr. 1 am very loth to be your idol, ſir; 
2 — in his grave — The old copy has — ker grave. The 
emendation Was made by. the editor of the ſecond folio. 

 MALONE, 


"5 
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But, ſince your falſhood ſhall become you well? 
To worſhip ſhadows, and adore falſe ſhapes, 
Send to me in the N and III ſend i * 
And ſo, good reſt. 


„ As wretches have o- er- -night 
That wait for execution in the morn. 
| Exeunt PROTEUS; and SILVIA, from above. 


Jur. Hoſt, will you go? 
Hosr. By mY ballidom, * 1 was faſt alleep. 


2 But, Rus your falhood hall bebe you well —] "Thi is 


hardly ſenſe. We may read, with very little alteration, 
„ But lince you re. ſalſe, it ſhall become you well.” 

|  Jonxs0, 
: There is no  eccafion for any alteration, if we only ſuppoſe chat 

it is underſtood here, as in ſeveral other places: 55 

5 But, fince your falſhood, ſhall become you well 
. To worſhip ſhadows and adore falſe thapes,” 
1. e. But ſince your falſhood, it ſhall become you well, &c. 


Or indeed, in this place, To worſhip ſhadows, & c. may be con. 8 


| a as the nominative caſe to ſhall become, TyRWHITT. 


« I am very loth, ſays Silvia, to be your idol; but fince your 


| falſhood to your friend and miſtreſs will become you to worihip 
ſhadows, and adore falſe ſhapes (i. e. will be properly employedin 
10 doing), ſend to me, and you ihall have my picture.“ R1150%, 

Tt once had a better opinion of the alteration propoſed by Dr. 
Johafon than I have at preſent. I now believe the text is right, 
and that our author means, however licentious the expreſſion,— 
But, ſince your fallhood well becomes, or is well ſuited to, the 
worſhipping of ſhadows, and the adoring of falſe ſhapes, fend 
to me in the morning for my pigure, Kc. Or, in other words, 
But, ſince the worſhipping of ſhadows and the adoring of fille 
ſhapes ſhall well become you, falſe as you are, ſend, "Ye. 1 
worſhip ſhadows, &c. I conſider as the objective caſe, as well a 
50%. There are other inſtances in theſe plays of a double accuſative 
: depending on the fame verb. | have therefore followed the punc- 
tuation of the old copy, and not placed a comma alter falſtio0d, 
as in the modern editions. Since 1 is, 1 think, here an adyerb, not 
A M ALONE. 


By my hallidom, ] i. e. . my ſentence at the general reſurre Gion, 


or, as 1 W to be laved: haligdom, Saxon. | KiT$0N. 
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Jor. Pray you, where lies fir Proteus? 

 Hosrt. Marry, at my houſe: trult me, I think, 
tis almoſt day. 
jur. Not ſo; but i it hath been the longeſt night 

That e e er I walch d and the moſt heavieſt.” 
1 [Excunt, 


8 0 * NE . mt 
The fame. 
Enter EGLAMOUR. 


Ec. This is the hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind; 
There's ſome great matter the d en ad me in.— 
| Madam, madam! 


$1Lv1a appears abive; at her window, 


$i. mh Who calls? 5 
Ee. Your 8 and your friend; 7 
One that attends your ladyſhip's command. 

S1L, Sir Eglamour, a thouſand times good- mor- 
\ 1) OW 

"Mats As many, ks lady, to yourſelf 
According to your ladyſhip's impoſe,“ 

I am thus early come, to know what ſervice 
It is your pleaſure to command me in. 
Sir. LO, — thou art a gentleman, 


8 


| 1 RY ] This aſe 1 10 dank ſuperlative 1 is fle- 
quent in our author. So, in King Lear, Act II. ſc. iii: 
Io take the baſeſt and moſt pooreft (hape. “ srrxvrus. 
5 Jour ladyſlap's impoſe, ] Impoſe is injunction, command. A 
taſk ſet at college, in contequence. of a fault, is ſtill called an 
impoſition, STEEVENS, | 
$3 
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(Think not, I flatter, for, I ſwear, Ido not,) 
Valiant, wiſe, remorſeful,“ well accompliſh'd, 
Thou art not ignorant, what dear good will 

I bear unto the baniſh'd Valentine; *' 
Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very ſoul abhorr'd. 
Thyſelf haſt Lov d; and I have heard thee ſay, | 
No grief did ever come ſo. near thy heart, 

As Aden thy lady and thy true love died, 5 
Upon whoſe grave thou vowd'ſl pure chaſlity,s 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 

To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode ; $ 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pals, 

I do deſire thy worthy company, 

Upon whole faith and honour I repoſe, 

_ Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 

Bui. think upon my grief, a lady's grief; 

And on the juſtice of my flying hence, 

To keep me from a molt unholy Such: 
Which heaven and fortune füll reward with Plagues 


7 — ee Remorſeful is pitiful. so, as The Maidi 
Metamorphoge by Lyly, 1600: „ 
Provobes my mind to take remorſe of thee.” 
Again, in Chapman 8 tranſlation of che 2d book of Homer: 
had, 1598: | 
Deſcend on our long: -toyled hoſt with thy remorſeſul eye.” | 

STEVENS. 

8 Vpon whoſe grave thou vow 44 pure chaſtity, ] It was common 
in former ages for widowers and widows to make vows of chaſtity 
in honour of their deceaſed WIVES or huſbauds, In Dugdale' 8 Auti- 
| gui ties of Warwickſhire, page 1013, there is the form of a commiſhon 
by the biſhop of the dioceſe for taking a vow of chaſtity made by a 
widow. It ſeems that, behdes obſerving this vow, the widow was, 
for life, to wear A veil and a mourning habit. Some ſuch Jiftin&ion 
wie may ſuppoſe to have been made in reſpe@ of male votariſts; aud 
therefore this circumſtance might inform the players how fir Egla- 
mour ſhould be dreſt; and will account for Silvia' s having choſen 


Him as a perſon i in whom ſhe could confide without! e to here 012 
charger. STEEVENS. | 
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1 40 Jetibe thee, even from a heart 

As full of ſorrows as the ſea of ſands, 

To bear me company, and go with me: 

If not, to hide what I have ſaid to thee, 

That I may venture to depart alone. ; 

EGL. Madarn, I pity much your grievances; by 

| Which fince I know they virtuoully are plac d, 

I give conſent to go along with you; 

Recking as little? what betideth me, 

As much I wiſh all good | befortune you. 

When will you go? 

SIL. This evening g coming. 

Eol. Where ſhall I meet your 

811. At friar Patrick 8 cell, 
Where I intend holy « confeſſion. 5 

EcL. I will not fail your ladyſhip: 

Good-morrow, gentle lady. 
S1. Good. morrow, kind fir Eglamour. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE W. 
The ſame. 
Enter Laus CE, , with his dog. 


When a man's flovatit ſhall play the cur with ws. : 
look you, it goes hard: one that I brought up of a 
puppy; one that I ſaved from drowning, when three 
or four of his blind brothers and lilters went to ne 1 % 


, — ] tete forrowfat alfedions. 3 


2 Recking as little — ] To reck is to care for. So, in Hamlet? 

© And recks not his own read.“ | 
Both Chaucer and Spenſer ule this word. with the fame ſignifi= 
«tion, STEEVENS, 5 
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have taught him—even as one would ſay preciſely, 
Thus I would teach a dog. I was ſent to deliver 
him, as a preſent to miſtreſs Silvia, from my maſter: 
and I came no ſooner into the dining-chamber, bu; 


he ſteps me to her trencher, and ſteals her capons 


leg. O, 'tis a foul thing, when a cur cannot Keep 
himſelf? in all companies! I would have, as one 
ſhould ſay, one that takes upon him to be a dog 
indeed, to be, as it were, a dog at all things. If 


1 had not had more wit than he, to take a fault upon 


me that he did, I think verily he had been hang'd 
for't; ſure as I live, he had ſuffer'd for't: you ſhall 
judge. He thruſts me himſelf into the company of 


three or ſour gentlemen-hke dogs, under the duke' 
table; he had not been there (bleſs the mark) a 


piſſing while,“ but all the chamber ſmelt him. Ou 


with the dog, ſays one; What cur is that? ſays anc 
ther; Wheih him out, fays the third; Hang him uh, 


_ ſays the duke. 1, having been acquainted with the 
ſmell before, knew it was Crab; and goes me to the 


fellow that whips the dogs:“ Friend, "quoth I, you 


mean to whip the dog? Ay, marry, do I, quoth he. You 


do him the more wrong, quoth I; *twas I did the thing 
_ you wot of, He makes me no more ado, but whips 


me out of the chamber. How many maſters would 


3 as ilfe i. e. reſtrain himſelf. 8TEEVENS. 8 


4 ——t0 be a 5 I believe we ſhould read — I won 
have, &c, one that takes upon him to bo a 0g, 10 be a dog indeed, to 


be, &c, JOHNSON, 
4 4 piſſing while, This expreſſion is uſed in Ben Jonſons 


: Magnetic Lady: e patience but a piſſing while,” It ap- 


pears from Kay's Colle dion, chat it is proverbial. SrEEV ENS. 


© The fellow that whips the dogs: ]-:..'This. appears to have been 5 


part of the office of an uſher of the table, So, in Mucedorus : 


— „ [1 prove my office good: for look you, Kc. e 5 


dog chance to blow his noſe backward, then with a wiih 1 give 


him good time of the day, and firew ruſhes preſently.” STEEVEN, , 
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do this for their ſervant?” Nay, I'll be ſworn, Thave 
fat in the Rocks for puddings he hath ſtolen, other- 
wiſe he had been executed: I have ſtood on the pil- 
lory for geeſe he hath kill'd, otherwiſe he had ſuf- 
fer'd fort: thou think'ſt not of this now !—Nay, I 
remember the trick you leryed me, when I took my 
leave of madam Silvia;* did not I bid thee ſtill. 
mark me, and do as I do? When didſt thou ſee me 
heave up my leg, and make water againſt a gentle- 
woman's ee” didſt thou ever ſee me do ſuch 
a ick! 2 


e aud JULIA. 


"Pro. Sebaſtian is thy name? I like thee well, 
And will employ thee in ſome ſervice preſently. 
Jur. In what you pleaſe; — I will do what I can. 
Pro. I hope thou wilt. — How: now, you whore- 
3 V [To Lauxce. 
Where have you been theſe two PEP loitering ? 
Laux. Marry, fir, I carry'd miſtreſs Silvia the 
08 you bade me. 


7 —— their ee rl The old copy ents = Bhi ſervant? 
STEEVENS, 
ene by Mr. Pope. MALONE. | | 
3 madan Silvia; ] Perhaps we ſhould read of madam Julia. 5 
It was Julia only of whom a formal leave could have been taken. 
| STEEVENS. 
Dr, Warburton, * any 800 % 1 think, reads — Julia; 
alluding to che leave his maſter and he took when they left Ve- 
rona. Hut it appears from a former ſcene, (as Mr. Heath has 
obſerved,) that Launce was not preſent when Proteus and Julia | 
parted, Launce on the other hand has juſt taken leave of, i. e. 
parted from, (for that 1s all that is meant] madam Silvia. 
| MALONE. 
Though Launce was not tent when ulia and Proteus parted, 
it by no means follows that he and Crab had not VREWHE: their 
W of leave. RITSON, | | ; 
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Pro. 3 What ſays ſhe to my little jewel? 
Laun. Marry, ſhe ſays, your dog was a cur; 
and tells you, curriſh thanks 18 good enough fo 
ſuch a preſent. 
Pro. But ſhe receiv'd my 1 „„ : 
Laun. No, indeed, ſhe did not; hede have! 
brought him back again. 5 
„ e n. didft how offer her this from me? 
LAUN. Ay, ſir; the other ſquirrel? was ſtolen from 
me by the hangman's boys in the market-place: 
and then I offer'd her mine own; who is a dog 28 
big as ten of ure and therefore the Lift the 
greater. 
Pro. Go, get thee hence, and cad my dog again 
Or ne'er return again into my ſight. 
Away, I ſay; Stay'ſt thou to vex me here? 
A flave, that Tall an end, 5 turns 1 me to ſhame 
[Ext Labxes 
geballte 1 have entertained thee... 
Partly, that I have need of ſuch a W 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs, 
For 'tis no ruſting to Yor. fooliſh lowt ; 


9 3 other tile, xe. ] sir T. Reber reads — © the 
other, Squirrel,” &c. and conſequently makes Squirrel the proper 
name of the beaſt. Perhaps Launce only ſpeaks of it as a diminu- 
tive animal, more wn a e in ſize, than a dog. | 
| | STEEVENS, 
The 1 words, —who is a 86k as big as ten of yours,” 
thew that Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. MALONE. 


2 - an end, | i. e. in the end, at the concluſion of every bun 
neſs he undertakes. STEEVENS. 7. 


Still an end, and moſt an end, are vulgar 3 and mean 
commonly, generally. So, in Maſſinger's Very Woman, a Citizen 
alks the Maſter, who. had flaves to lell, cc What will chat girl do?“ 

To which he replies : 
| DD date no 8 at all, "BY Os | 
“For ſhe lleeps moſe an end. N. MASON, 5 


7 


Qi 
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But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviotir; 


| Which (if my augury deceive me not, ) 


Wituels good bringing up, fortune, and truth: 
Therefore know thou, for this I entertain thee, 


Go pretently, and take this ring with thee, 
Deliver it to madam Silvia: 
dhe lov” 4 me well, deliver'd it to me.“ 


JuL. It ſeems you lov'd her not, to leave her 
token: 8 


| She's dead, belike.“ 


3 ——hnow thou, The old copy e The emendation 


vas made by the editor of che ſecond folio. MALONE. 


4 She lov d me well deliver'd it io me.] i. e. MT; who deliver'd 


it to me, lov'd me well. MALONE. 


. . ſeems, you lov'd her not, to leave her token : 9 Proteus does 


not properly leave Has 0 8 token, he gives it away. The old 5 


edition has it: | 
It ſeems you lov d her not, not leave her token.” 


| I ſhould correct it thus : 


40 it Terms you loy' d her not, nor love her token.” 2 
The emendation v was made! in the ſecond folio. MALONE. 
Johuſon, not recolle&ing the force of the word leave, propoſes | 


an amendment of this paſſage, but that is unneceſlary; for, in the 
| Jauguage of the time, to leave means to part with, or give aways 


Thes, in The Merchant of Venice, e e of the ring the. 


| gave Baſlanio, ſays, 


- 6G mn and ow he b ; 
e dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Or pluck it from his fiuger, for the wealth 
That the world maſters.” | 


; And vallauio ſays, in a ſubſequent ſcene: 


If you did know to whom I gave the ring, &c. 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
{© You would abate the e of your diſpleaſure." | 
M. Mason * 


To leave, is aſed with: equal leine in a former ſcene, for to 


| ftaſe, I leave to be, &c. MALOx R. 


b She's dead, bilike. ] This is ſaid in reference. to has Proteus. 


| nad alerted to Silvia in a former ſeeus viz. chat both Jalla and | 
| Valentine were dead. STEVENS. | 
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. Not ſo; ; 1 wink. ſhe lives, 
Jur. Alas! ; 

Pro. Why doſt thou cry, alas! 2 

Jur. I cannot chooſe but pity her. 
PRO. Wherefore ſhould'ſt thou pity her? 


Jo. Becauſe, methinks, that ſhe lov' dyous as wel 
As you do love your lady Silvia: 
She dreams on him, that has forgot her love; 
Lou dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
Tis pity, love ſhould be ſo contrary ; | ORE 
And thinking on it makes me cry, alas! 


Pho. Well, 
This letter .—that's her chamber. — Tell my lady, 


| I claim the promiſe for her heavenly picture. 


Your meſſage done, hie home unto my chamber, 
Where thou ſhalt hnd me lad and ſolitary. 
[Ext PROTELs, 


Jr. How many women would do ſuch a meſſage 
Alas, poor Proteus! thou haſt entertain d 

A fox, to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs : 
Alas, poor fool! why do Ipity im _ 
That with his very heart deſpiſeth me? 

Becauſe he loves her, he deſpiſeth me; 

Becauſe I love him, I muſt pity him. 

This ring I gave him, when he parted from me, 

To bind him to remember my good will: 

And now am I (unhappy meſſenger) 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain; 

To carry that, which I would have refus'd; 

To mou his faith, which! would have be a" # 


7 7 To carry that, which 1 ond have RP Kc. 1 The ſenſe is, 


to go and preſent that which I wiſh to be not accepted, to reg | 


him whom [ wiſh to be * Johxson. 


give her that ring, and therewitha 


ell 


aiſe 
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IJ am my maſter's true confirmed love; 

| But cannot be true ſervant to my maſter, 

| Unleſs I prove falſe traitor to myſelf. 

| Yet will I woo for him; but yet ſo coldly, . 
As, heaven it knows, I would not have him Weed. 


Enter Stv1a, attended. 


| 3 good day! I pray you, be my mean 
| To bring me where to {peak with madam Silvia. 


SIL. What would you with her, if that I be ſhe? 
jur. If you be ſhe, I do entreat your patience 


| To hear me ſpeak the meſſage I am ſent On. 


Sit. From whom? 
Jour. From my maſter, fir Proteus, madam. 
Sit. O!—he ſends you for a e 7 


Jol. Ay, madam. 


SIL. Uriula, bring my piQure there. . 
Pidture brought 


| 60, give your maſter this: tell him from me, 
Oar Tali that his changing thoughts forget, 
| Would better fit his chamber, than this ſhadow. 


Jol. Madam, pleaſe you peruſe this letter, — 


| Pardon me, madam; I have unadvis'd 
| Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould: not; 
This is the letter to your ladyſhip. _ 


SIL. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 


Jour. It may not be; good madam, pardon me. 
SIL. There, hold. 


I vill not look upon your maſter's lines: 

| 1 know, they are ſluff'd with proteſtations, 
And full of new- found oaths; which he will break, | 
| As eaſily as J do tear his paper. 


Jor. Madam, he lends your r! this ring. 
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Sk. The more lan for him that ke "ET it me; 8 
For, I have heard him ſay a thouſand times, ] 
His Julia gave it him at his departure: WI 

Though his falſe finger hath profan'd the ring, E Ou 
Mine {hall not do his Julia lo much wrong, Ant 

Jur. She thanks you. WI 

SIL. What ſay'ſt thou? | | As 

Jur. I thank you, madam, that you tender his | Th 

Poor gentlewoman ! my maſter wrongs her much. An 
e Doſt thou know her? | Fo 

jur. Almoſt as well as I do know myſelf: M. 

Jo think upon her woes, 1 do proteſt, | Fo 

That I have wept an hundred ſeveral times. - 

SIL. Belike, ſhe thinks that anne, hath ſorſook 

. 2 

Tur. I think ſhe doth; and that's lies cauſe d | 
ſorrow. 

S1t. Is ſhe not pallivis fair? | 

Jur. She hath been fairer, 8 chan me 1s: 

When ſhe did think my inaſter lov'd her well, 
| She, in my judgement, was as fair as you; 
But ſince ſhe did neglect her looking - claſs, . 
And threw her ſun- expelling maſk away, by 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, : 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face," = 
That now dhe: is become as black as J. Þ 
8 And pinch d the Hs adde of her fog q The colonr of + i : 
part pinched, is livid, as it is commonly termed, black and b,. | . 


The weather therefore may juſtly be {aid to pinch when it product 
the ſame viſible effect. I believe. this is the reaſon why tlie £916 
a Is ſaid to pinch. JOHN8ON. : 5 8 | 


Cleopatra ſays of herſelf: 
oy think on me, 
6 That am Vin Phoebus amorous pinches black.” 


STEEVES, 


er, 


ch. 


| Therefore, I know ſhe is about my heig ht. 


For I did play a lamentable part: 


Tor that is e the queſtion which Silvia means to aſk. 


So, in atio we 8 Jew if Malta, 1633; 
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$11. How tall was ſhe ?? . 
Jur. About my ſtature: for, at Pentecoſt, 


When all our pageants of delight were play'd, 


Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown ; 


| Which ſerved me as fit, by all men's judgement, 


As if the garment had been made for me: 
And, at that time, I made her weep good, ? 


Madam, 'twas Ariadne, pallioning _ 
For Theſeus perjury, and ned flight; 3 


9 Sil. How tall was ſhe? ] We ſhould 0 flo tall is die! 2 


| -RITSON, 
2 — a-good, ] 1. e. in 8004 earneſt, Tout de bon. Fr. 
STEEVENs. 


„% And therewithal their knees have rankled ſo. 
% That I have laugh'd a-good.” Maroxx. 


ä twas Ariadne, paſſionin . 

For Theſeus' perjury, and unjuſt flight ; ] The hiſtory of this 
twice-deſerted lady is too well known to need an introduction 
here; nor is the reader interrupted. on the bulineſs of Shakfpeare : 
but 1 find it difficult to refrain from making a note the vehicle for 
a conjecture which I may have no better opportunity of communi- 
cating to the public. —The ſubje& of a picture of Guido (com— 
monly ſuppoſed to be Ariadne deſerted by Theſeus and courted by 
Bacchus ) may poſſibly have been hitherto miſtaken, Whoever will 
examine the fabulous hiſtory critically, as well as the performance 
itſelf, will acquieſce in the truth of the remark. Ovid, in his 
Faſli, tells us, that Bacchus (who left Ariadne to go on his Indian 
expedition) and too many charms in the daughter of one ot che | 
kiugs of that country. | | 

«© Interea Liber, depexus crinibas, Indos 
% Vincit, & Eoo dives ab orbe redit. 
«© Inter captivas facie præſtante puellas 
_ © Grata nimis Baccho filiaà regis erat 7 
4 Flebat amans conjux, ſpatiataque litore curvo 
1 Fit incultis ialia veiba comis: | 


= 
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Which I ſo lively acted with my tears, 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly; and, would I might be dead, 


If I in thought felt not her very forrow ! 


SIL. She is beholden to thee, gentle youth — 
Alas, poor lady! deſolate and left fu 


I weep myſelf, to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purſe; I give thee this 


For thy ſweet miſtreſs' Take, becauſe thou lovꝰſt her, 
Farewell. [ Exit SILVIA, 


Jur. And ſhe ſhall thank you Tor t if e er you 
know her.— 


40 Quid me deſertis perituram, Liber, arenis 
_« Servabas? potui dedoluiſſe "A 
% Auſus es ante oculos, adducta pellice, noſtros 
& Tam bene — ſollicitare torum, ww 
Ovid. Faft. 1. v. 465, 
In this picture be appears as if juſt returned from india, bringing 


with him his new favourite, who hangs on his arm, and whole 
_ preſence only cauſes thoſe emotions ſo viſible in the countenance 
of Ariadne, who had been hitherto repreſented. O11 this occalion: 


— * aa as paſſioning 
For Theſeus perjury and unjuſt fight.” | 
From this painting a plate was engraved by Giacomo Freij, which 


45 generally a companion to the Aurora of the ſame maſter. The 


print is ſo common, that the curious may eaſily ſatisfy themſelves 
concerning the propriety of a remark which has intruded iifell 


among the notes on Shakſpeare. 


To paſſion is uſed as a verb, by writers contemporary with az g 
ſpeare. In The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, printed 1596, 
meet with the ſame expreſſion : 

«© - what, art thou paſſioning over the pidure of Cleanthes?" 

Again, in Eliofio Libidinoſo, a novel, by Jokn Hinde, 1606: 

if thou gaze on a Picture, thou _ with Pigmalion, be 


| paſſionate.” 


Again, in Spenſer's Facry Queen, B. UI. c. 2: 
Some argument of matter bellen. 10 STEVENS. 


twas Ariadne, paſſioning - On her being deſerted 


by Theſeus ir in the night, and left on che Uand of Naxos: 


Maron. 
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A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beanuful, 
I hope, my maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 

Since ſhe reſpects my miltreſs' love ſo much. 1 5 
Alas, how love can trifle with itſelf! 
| Here is her picture : Let me ſee; I think, 

If I had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers: 

And yet the painter flatter'd her a nete, 

| Unleſs 1 flatter with mylelt too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow: 
If that be all the difference i in his love, 

III yer me ſuch a colour d Perivag, 4 


called Julia ker miſtreſs ; but it is odd enough that ſhe ſhould thus 
deſcribe herſelf, when ſhe is alone. Sir T. Hanmer reads — «+ his 


dience conſidered the diſguiſed Julia in the preſent ſcene as a page 


the expreſſion. MALONE. 


that falſe hair was worn by the ladies, long before wigs were in 


in one of his earlieſt poems. STEEVENS. 


nice, AQ III, fc. iis. 
o are criſped ſnaky golden locks,” ke. 
Again, in The Honeftie of this age, proving by good circum ſtance thot 


| maker's ſhop, where ſhe ſhaketh her crownes, to beſtowe upon 
lome new-faſhioned attire ; — upon ſuch artificial deformed periwigs, 


tan woman, Again, ibid: «© Theſe attire-makers within theſe 
forty years were not known by that name; and but now very lately 


Nog WG — * 


4 my miſtreſs' love ſo nh; 1 She had 3 in her preceding pech | 


miſtreſs ;** but without neceſſity. Our author knew that his au- 


to Proteus, and this, I believe, ang the love or TRE * | 


1 T'll get me ſuch a colour'd petiwig. 11 It ſhould be ben 5 


faſhion. Theſe falſe coverings, however, were called perriwigs, So, 
in Northward Hoe, 160: There is a new trade come up for caſt 
gentlewomen, of perriwig-making: let your wife ſet up in the 
Strand.“ «© Perwickes,” however, are mentioned by ba aan : 


See Muck Ado about Nothing, Act II. ſc. iii: (2 6d her hair 
ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe God.“ — and The Merchant 54 Ve. | 


IS: 
N 
1 1 
| 
t 
* 
ib 
4 


tre world was never honeſt till now, by Barnabe Rich, quarto, | 
1615: „ My lady holdeth on her way, perhaps to the tire- 


that they were fitter to furniſh a theatre, or for her that in a ſtage 
play ſhould repreſent ſome hag of hell, than to be uſed by a Chrif- 


— — — — 


they kept their lowzie commodity of periwigs, and their monſtrous 
attires, cloſed in boxes, — and thoſe women that uſed to weare chem 


* 
2 — 
— — — 
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Her eyes are grey as olaſs ;* 6 and ſo are mine: 


Ay, but her forhead's low,“ and mine's as high. 
What ſhould it be, that he reſpects 1 in her, 


But I can make reſpedlives in myſelf, 
If this fond love were not a blinded god? 


Come, ſhadow, come, and take this ſhadow up, 


For tis thy rival. O thou ſenſeleſs ſorm, 
Thou ſhalt be worſhip'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and ador'; 
And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 


My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatue in Toy: ſlead. 9 


- 


wool not ns them but in "fret; But now they are not albamd 

to ſet them forth upon their ſtalls, — ſuch monſtrous mOp-polez 

of haire, ſo proportioned and deformed, that but within theſe twenty 

or thirty years would have drawne the pallers- by to land and gaze, 
and to wonder at them,” MALONE. 


6 Her eyes are grey as glaſs; J 80. Chaucer, 3 in the chars de of 
his Prioreſs: 
„Ful ſemely hire wimple y- pinched Was 5 
, Hire noſe tretis; hire chen grey as glas. TuxOBAIpD. 


: 7. her forehead's low, ] A high forehead” was in our an 


1 time accounted à feature eminent ly beautiful. : $0; in The Hiſt 
| of Guy of Warwick, Felice his lady” is laid to & have the jor 
 tagh forchead as Venus. Johnson. | | 


8 ——refpetive—] i. 6. reſpeAable, ern. 


9 My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatue in thy read. 13 would be ealy 
to read with no more xoughnes than 1s found in many lines of 
Shakſpeare: 


e oes mould be a Kaige 5 in thy ſtead,” 
The ſenſe, as Mr. Edwards obſerves, is, He mould have my 


— ſubſtance as a ſtatue, inſtead of thee [ the pidure] who art a ſenſe- 


leſs form.“ This word, however, is vied without the article a in 
Maffinger's Great Duke of blorence : 

„% it was your beauty 

© That turn'd me ſtatue. 105 | 
And again, in Lord Surrey's tranflation: of the 4th Eneid: 

% And Trojan ftatue throw into the flame,” 

Again, in Dryden's Don Sebaſtian: _ | 

try the virtue of that Geno lace, 

«© To ſtare me into ſtatue.” STEEVENS, 


Steevens has clearly proved that this paſſage requires no | amend- . 
ment z but it appears from Wanne and a -palage & in Maffinger, that 


C 


10 

f 

d 
4 
( 

1 
* 
If 
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ad- 


hat 
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Tl aſe thee kindly for thy miſtreſs' ſake, 


That us'd me ſo; or elſe, by Jove I vow, 
1 ſhould have laren d out your unſecing eyes,“ 


To make my maſter out of love with thee. [Pair 


the word flatue was 3 uſed to expreſs a portrait. Julia is 


here addrelling herſelf to a picture; and in the City Madam, the 


young ladies are ſuppoſed to take leave of the flatues of their lovers, 


as they ſtyle them, though Sir John, at the beginning of the ſcene, | 
calls them pictures, and deſcribes them afterwards as nothing bur 


ſuperlictes, colours, and no ſubſtance. M. Maso. 


. ſtatue— ] Statue here, I think, ſhould be written 1 
and pronounced as it generally, if not always, was in our author's 


time, a word of three ſyllables. It being the firſt time this word 


occurs, I take the opportunity of obſerving that alterations have 


been often improperly made in the text of Shakſpeare, by ſuppoling 


I flatue to be intended by him for a dillyllable; Thus in King 


Richard III. Ad III. ſc. vii: 
« But like dumb ftatues, or ba i ſtones.” 
Mr. Rowe has unneceſſarily changed breathing to unbreathing, 


for a ſuppoſed defed iu the metre, to an Qual e of the 
ſenſe. 


Again, in Julius Ceſar, Act II. 0 11: | 
«© She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my ftatue.” 


* 


Here, to fill up the line, Mr. Capell adds the name * Decius, 5 


and the laſt editor, deſerting his uſual caution, has ee 
changed the regulation of the whole pallage. 
Again, in the ſame play, Act III. fc. ii: 
„% Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue.” 


In this line, however, the, true mode of pronouncing the word 


is ſuggeſted by the laſt editor, who quotes a very ſufficient authority 
for his conjecture. From authors of the times it would not be 


difficult to fill whole pages with inſtances to prove that flatue was 
| at that period a triſyllable. Many authors ſpell it in that manner. 
On ſo clear a point the firſt proof which occurs is enough. Take 
the following from Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 4to. 16333 
{© It is not poſſible to have the true pictures or fatuaes of Cyrus, 


Alexander, Cæſar, no cog of the kings or great perſonages of much 


later years,” &c. p. 88. Again, — without which the hiſtory 
of the world ſeemeth 10 be as ow Statua of eee with his 


eye out, &c. REED. 


2 your unſeeing eyes,] So, i in Macbeth : 9 
Thou halt; 10 Nane in thoſe eyes—. SrEEVENS. 
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ACT v. SCENE IL 
Ine ſame. An HOT: 


Enter EGLAMAUR. 
Ecl. The fun begins to gild the weſtern thy; | 


And now it is about the very hour 

That Silvia, at Patrick's cell ſhould meet me.“ 
She will not fail; for lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time; 

| So much FREY 8 their expedition. 


Enter SILVIA. 


; See, where is comes : Lady a bappy evening. 


S11.. Amen, amen! go on, good Eglamour, 


Out at the poſtern by the abbey- wall; 
I fear, T'am attended by ſome ſpies. 


ECL. Fear not: the foreſt is not three leagues off: 


If we recover that, we are : ſure enough.“ l Exeunt. | 


s G E N E Il. 
The ſame. Arn Apartment i in the Duke' 8 Palace. | 


Enter Tnonlo, ProTEvs, and JoLta. 


Thu. Sir Proteus, what ſays Silvia to my ſuit? 
Pro. O, fir, 1 find her milder than ſhe was; 

And yet ſhe takes exceptions at your perſon, 
Try. What, that my leg is too long? 
Pro. No; : that! it 18 190 little, 


3 That Silvia, at Patrick's cell, Aae meet me. FE The old copy 
re lundantly reads: 6 —friar Patrick's cel —”, But the omiſhon 
of this title is jullified by a paſlage in ithe next ſcene, where Lit 


Dube lays — 66 At Patrick's cell chis even; and mere the was net. 


© 2... STEEVEN 
| furt enough. | Sure is Cafe. out of danger. Jonxsox. 8 


— 


OF VERONA. #7 


Tu. I' 1 wear a boot, to make it ſomewhatrounder. 
PRO. But love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths- 
Thu. What ſays ſhe to my face? | 
Pro. She lays, it 1s a fair one, 
THU. Nay, then the wanton lies; my face is black: 
PRO. But pearls are fair; and the old laying is, 

Black men are pearls in beauteo us ladies“ eyes. 
Jol. Tis true, * ſuch pearls as put out ladies' eyes; 

For I had rather wink than look on them. [| Aſide. 
Tau. How likes ſhe my diſcourſe ? 1 0 
PRO. IIl, when you talk of war. 
Tu. But well, when I diſcourſe of love and peace. 
JuL. But better, indeed, We en hold your peace. 

A, de. 
Tau, What ſays ſhe to my valour? 

1710. O, fir, ſhe makes no doubt of that, 

Ju. She needs not. when ſhe knows | it cowardice. 
| ; tape. 
Try: W hat 3 the £ to my birth? 
PRO. That you are well deriv' d. 
Jour. True; from a gentleman to a fool. Aſide. 
Tuu. Conſiders ſhe my poſſeſſions | * . 


5 Black men are pearls ke] in Heywood's Tron den 
163575 . | | 


(nA Black complexion 
Is always precious in a woman's oe.” - : 
Again, in Sir Giles Gooſecape | * 
put to make every black e cloud a pearl i in her GL 
| STEEVENS, 


0 


% A black man is a jewel! in a fair voman' 3 Vis is one of 88 8 
proverbial ſentences. MALOEH. | 


nn Jul. 'Tis true, Kc. 1 This ſpeech, which 8 beigen 10 
Julia, is given in the old copy to Thurio. Mr, Rows religied it 


1 3 


30-418 proper Owner, STEEVENS,. 
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PRO. O, ay; and pities them. 

Tho. Wherefore ? _ 

Jur. That ſuch an aſs ſhould owe chem. [fie 
Pro. That they are out by leals,” 

Jur. Here comes the duke. 


Enter Doe, 


Doxx. How now, fir 8 . now, Thurio? 


Which of you ſaw fir Eglamour? of late? 
Tru. Not I. 


Pro. 8 Nor 1. 
DUukE. i Saw you my daughter? 
Po... Neither. 


Dok. Why, then ſhe 's fled unto that pms 


Valentine ; 

And Eglamour is in ker: company. 

Tis true; for friar Laurence met them both, 
As he in penance wander'd through the foreſt: 
| Him be knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; 5 
But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it: 
Beſides, ſhe did intend confeſſion 


At Patrick” s cell this even; * there ſhe was not: 


7 That they are out thy leaſe. 1 1 ppote he means, becauſe Thu- 


rio 8 folly has let them on diſadvantageous terms. STEEVENS. 155 
She pities Sir Thurio' s poſſeſſions, becauſe ey are let to others, 


and are not in his own dear hands. This appears to me to be the 5 


- meening of it. M. MaAgoN, 


y Thurio's poſſeſſions, he himſelf underſtands his lands and eſtate. i 


1 'roteus chooſes to take the word likewiſe in a hgurative ſenſe, 
as ſignifying his mental endowments: and when he ſays they are out 
y leaſe, he means they are no longer enjoyed by their maſter (Who 
is a fool, ) but are leaſed out to Leer ark tes of Es 
| Nov. 795. STEEVENS. N | 


$0 Tibor —1 Gir, Inch 1s not in the old copy, was | 


inſerted by the editor of il he ſecond folio. MALONE. 
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Theſe likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, ſtand not to diſcourſe, | 
But mount you preſently; and meet with me 
Upon the riſing of the mountain-foot 
That leads toward Mantua, whither they are fled; 
Nip ſweet gentlemen, and follow me. * 
Tuo. Why, this it is to be a peeviſh girl,“ 
That flies her fortune when it follows her : 
ll after; more to be reveng'd on Eglamour, 
Than for the love of reckleſs Silvia  [ Exte. 
PRO. And I will follow, more for Silvia! love, 
Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her. [ Exit. 
Jur. And I will follow, more to croſs that love, 
Than hate for Silvia, that 1s gone for love. [Exit. 5 


$ e d it, 
Frontiers of Mantua. Tue Foreſt. 


nter SILVIA, and Out-laws, 


Ovr. Fe Pos come; 
Be patient, we muſt bring you to our captain. 
Sit. A thouſand more miſchances than this one 
Have learn'd me how to brook this , 
2 Our. Come, bring her away. 5 
1 Our. Where is the gentleman chat was with her? 
5 Our. Being nimble-footed, he hath out-run us, 
But Moyſes, and Valerius, follow him. 
&o thou with her to the welt end of the wood, 


9 — 2 peeviſh 971 1 Fav, in ancient language, fignifies | 
poi So, in King Henry VI. P.I: | 


To fend fuch Pecviſſ tokens to a king.“ Sreevens. 
* ——reckleſs Silvia. ] i. e. careleſs, heedleſs. So, in Hamlet: 
40 —— hke a puff d and reckleſs libertine.” - STEEVENS, 
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There is our captain: We'll follow him that 8 led Re: 

The thicket is beſet, he cannot ſcape. 19 Tb 

a 1 Qur. Come, I muſt bring you to our captain's W 
cave: 7 Tl 

Fear not; he bears an honourable mind. H: 

And will not uſe a woman lawleſsly, T! 

SL, O Valentine, this I endure or thee! [ Ex xeun. 0 


9 C E N E IV. 
Another bare of the Foreſt, 


Enter VALENTINE. 
/ Var, How uſe doth breed a habit i in a man! 

This ſhadowy deſert, unfrequented woods. 

I better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns: ; 
Here can 1 fit alone, unſeen of any, 
And, to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
"Tune my diftreſſes, and record my woes,” 

O thou that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 

Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs ; 5 
Leſt, growing rumous, the building fall,. 
And leave no Memory. of what 1 it was! 155 


5 


3. ——record my woes. 1. To: SS anciently bgnified to fu 
So, in the Pilgrim, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
«© = O ſweet, ſweet! how the birds record too!“ 
Again, in a Paſtoral, by N. Breton, e in England D Hiliam 
1614: 
«© &weet Philomel, the bird that hath the heavenly throat, 
0 + Doth now. alas! not once afford recording of a note.“ 
Again, in another Ditiie, by Tho. Watſon, ibid; | 
| No birds record with harmonie.“ 
Sir o Hawkins informs me, that to record is a term un uſed 
| by bird- fanciers, to Wappen the firſt eſſays of a bird iu ſinging. 
. 
40 thou that dof inhabit in my breaſt, Rs 
Leave not the manſion fo long tenantleſs; 
Left, growing ruinous, the building fall, | | 
And leave no Oy TY what it was iS It is s hardly vonn to 
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Repair me with thy preſence, Silvia; 

Thou gentle nymph, cheriſh thy- forlorn ſwain!— 
What halloing, and what {tir, is this to- day? 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace: 

They love me well; yet J have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 
Withdraw thee, Valentine ; ; whos this comes here? 


[Jeeps 16 
Enter Puorrus, SILVIA, and Julia. 


PRO. adm this ſervice I have done for you, 
(Though you reſpe& not aught your ſervant doth, ) 
To hazard life, and reſcue you from him 
That won'd ave forc'd your honour and your love. 
Vouchſafe me, for my meed, put one fair look; 

A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this, I am ſure, you cannot give. 


VAL How like a dream is this I ſee and hear! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear a while. [Ajide. 


OIL. 0 miſerable, unhappy that Jam! 


Pro. Unbappy were you, madam, ere I came; p 
But, by my coming, I Wye made you. happy. 


point out four lines, 10 any 1 the plays of Shakſpeare, more 1 re- 
markable for eaſe and elegance. STEEVENS, © 


And leave no memory of what it was +: 1. 2D in Marlowe's Jew 
of Malta: 1 


8 Ad leave no memory that e' er I was.“ Birsox. "in, 
; — meed, ] i. e. reward, So, in Tatus Audronicus 2, 
i 4 OY thanks, o men. 
50 Of noble winds; 1 1s honourable. meed, | Srxxvens, 
Again, in Gammer Gurton's Needle, 1575: 


„ O Chriſt! that 1 were uy of it! in faith he ſhould have h 
his mede.” | | 


| bee alſo en, and almoſt every writer of the t times. Rev, 
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SIL. By thy approach thou mak ſt me moſt u un. 
happy. 


JuL. And me, when he approacheth to your | 


' preſence. 5; [Aide 
sii. Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, 
J would have been a breakfaſt to the beaſt; 
Rather than have falſe Proteus reſcue me. 
O, heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whoſe life's as tender to me as my ſoul; 


And full as much (for more there cannot os TH 


1 do deteſt falſe perjured Proteus: 
Therefore be gone, ſolicit me no more. 

PRO. What dangerous action, ſtood it next to deal 

Would I not undergo for one calm look? 

O, 'tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd,* 


When women cannot Jove where they are Nie 


SIL. When Proteus cannot love where hes 
belov'd. 


RO Read over Julia's 5 thy firſt beſt lows. 


For whoſe dear fake thou didſt then end 5 faith 


Into a thouſand oaths; and all thoſe oaths * 
Deſcended into perjury, to love me. 


Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thou had'ft tio, | 


And that's far worſe than none; better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one: 
Thou counterfeit to * true friend! 8 


Wy db 'In love, 
Who reſpects friend? - 
A All n men but Proteus. 


Pro. Nay, if the gentle ſpirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
I'll woo you like a : ſoldier, at arms' end; 


And love yu.” 'gainſt the nature of love, force you. 


8 — and fil approv 4, ume. 4 is ls fell, reherienced, 


MNAITOxE. 


101 
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811. O heaven! 


PRO. I'll force thee vield to my deſire. 
Var. Rufhan, let go that rude uncivil touch; 
Thou friend of a an ill faſhion! 
Pro. Valentine! 
VAL. Thou common friend, that 8 without faith 
eee 
For ſuch is a friend now,) treacherous man! 

Thou haſt beguil'd my hopes; ; nought but mine eye 
Could have perſuaded me: Now I dare not ſay 
I have one friend alive; thou would'ſt diſprove me. 
Who ſhould be truſted now, when one's right! hand 
Is perjur'd to the boſom? Proteus, 
Jam ſorry, I muſt never truſt thee more, 
But count the world a ſtranger for thy ſake. 
The private wound is deepeſt: 0 time, moſt 
e 


Mongft all foes, that a friend ould be the worſt! 


7 ch 8 without faith or eve i] That 8 is perhaps here afed, | 
not for who is, but for id eft, that is to ſay.  MALONE. | 


8 Who ſhould be truſted now, when one's right bend —] 1 The word. 
nw is wanting in the firſt folio. STEEVENS, 


The ſecond folio, to compete the metre, reads: 

5.500 Who ſhall be truſted now when one's right hand, — | 
The addition, like all thoſe made in that copy, appears to 
| have been merely arbitrary; and the modern word [ own which 
was introduced by Sir T. Hanmer] is, in my opinion, more —_ 
to have been the author s than the other. MAL ONE. 


What! „ all at one fell ſwoop!” are they all. Site when : 
Mr. Malone has honoured ſo many of them with a place in his text? 
Being completely ſatished with the. reading of the Lend tollo, 1 
bave followed it. STEEVENS. Ky 
9 The private wound, &c. ] I have a little mented the meaſure, | 
The old edition, and all but Sir T. Hanmer's, read: | 
ze private wound is ace 0 time * accurs'd.“ 
JOHNSON. 
Deepeſt, higheſt, and . fimilar CE were ſometimes _ 
by the poets of Shakſpeare' 6 age 36 monoſyligbles. | 
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7 
PRO. My ſhame and guilt confounds me.— 
Forgive me, Valentine: if hearty ſorrow _ Ul 
Be a ſufficient ranſom for offence, _ * 
I tender it here; I do as truly lulfer, * 
As e'er I did commit. 5 
VAI. „„ Then I am paid ; 2 Loc 


And once again I do receive thee honeſt: 
Who by repentance is not fatisfy'd, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth ; for theſe are pleas 


By penitence the eternal's wrath' s appeas'd :— 
| And that my love may appear plain and free, | 
Al that 1 was mine in Silvia, 1 give bee. ! 


so, in our poet s 133d 8 | 
«« But ſlave to flavery my ſweeteſt friend muſt be.” MaALoxr, 


Perhaps our author only wrote — © ſweet,” which the tranſcribe, 
or printer, prolonged into the ſuperlative — 6+ ſweeteſt.“ STEFEVESS, 


2 All, that was mine in Silvia, I give thee. It is 41 think). very 
odd, to give up his miſtreſs thus at once, without any reaſon 
| alledged. But our author probably followed the ſtories e as he 
found them in his novels as well as hiſtories. Port. 


This paſſage either hath been much ſophiſticated, or is one 50 
proof that the main parts of this play did not proceed from Shak. 
ipeare; for it is impoſhble he could make Valentine act and ſpeak 
fo much out of character, or give to Silvia ſo unnatural a behaviour, 
as to take no notice of this a N if it had been mide, 
HANMER, 
8 Valentine, from ſceing Silvia in the company of Proteus, might 
conceive ſhe had eſcaped with him from her father's court, for lt 
| Purpoſes of love, though ſhe could not foreſee the violence whic 
his villainy might offer, after he had ſeduced her under the pit 
tence of an honeſt paſſion. If Valentine, however, be ſuppoſed! 
Hear all that paſſed between them in this ſcene, I am afraid I bat 
only to ſubſcribe to the opinions of my predeceſſors. STEEVENS. 


| I give thee, ] Transfer theſe two lines to the end 0 
Thurio's ſpeech in page 287, and all is right. Why then ſhould 
July faint? It is ouly an artifice, lecing Silvia given up to Vas 
; entire, to diſcover herſelf to Proteus, by a pretended miſtake of 
the rings. One great fault of this play is the haſtening too abrupt), 

and without due Preparation, to the denoutment, which ſhe us that 
if it be Shakſpeare's (which I cannot _ it was one of was ver 
carly performances. BLAGESTONE: | 


— 
85 


0 


ni 


" 


OF VERONA. © 88 


Tur. O me, unhappy! FO Faints. 
PRO. Look to the boy. 


Var. Why, boy! why wag! how now? what i is 
„ he aer , 


| Look uP ; peak. 


. DOD good fir, my maſler charg a me 

Jo deliver a ring to madam Silvia _ 

| Which, out of my neglect, was never done. 
PRO. Where i is that ring, boy? 


1. Here ds: chis 1s it. [ Gives a ring 
Pro. How! let me | _ 35608 


Why this! is the ring 1 gave to Julia. : 


Jul. O, cry you mercy, fir, I have miſtook ; 
This 1 18 che ring you ſent to Silvia. | 


[ Shows another ring 
Pro. Bur, how cam'ſt thou by this =o at my 
depart, 
[ cave this unto Julia. 


Jor. And Julia herſelf did give it me ; 
And Julia herſelf hath brought 1 it hither. 
PRO. How! Julia! 


Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths,” 


3 To deliver a ring to matam Silvia; |. Surely our author wrote — | 
Jo give a ring,” &c. A verſe ſo rugged muſt be one of thole ; 
| corrupted by the players, or their tranſcriber. STEEVENS. 0M 

Pro. How ! let me fee: &.] T1 ſuſpe& that this unmetrical 
pallage ſhould be regulated as follows: | 


Pro. How! let me ſee tt: . this 1 1s che ling 
1 gave to Julia. 


ul. Cry you mercy, „ | 
1 have miſtook: this is the ring you ſeat 
To Silvia. 


Pro. But how cam'ſt thou by this? 
At my depart, I gave this unto Julia. STEEVENS. 


5 Behold her that gave aim t all tay. oaths, ] So, in Tila dndro«. 
Mics, Ad V. ſe. iii: 


mu gende people, give me aim a while,” 
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And entertain'd theni deeply | in her heart: 
How oft haſt thou with perjury cleft the root?“ 
O Proteus, let this habit make thee bluſh! 


Be thou aſham'd, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeſt rayment ; it ſhame uve*.-: | Yo 
In a diſguiſe of love: TO | bar 
It is the leſſer blot, modeſty finds, 3 
Women to change their ſhapes, chan men the i - 
minds. op 
PRO. Than men their minds!” tis true: Obeaen A 
£ were mann . ; cc 
But conſtant, he were : perſe@ : that one error De 
Fills him with faults; makes him run through al 1 M 
"IT = 7 By 
= Inconſtancy falls off. ere it begins: . 1. 
What is in Silvia's face, but 11 may 1 3 
0 More freſh in Julia 8 with a conſtant eye? : - 
| Var. Come, come, a hand from either : L N 
: Let me be bleſt to male this happy cloſe; | 1 
IT were pity two ſuch friends ſhould be long foes. 
Pro. Bear witneſs, heaven, I have my wiſh for 
Ever 
Jur. And 1 have wine.“ re 
Both theſe ED "OE alludes to he aim -crier in archery. So, in Ti! 1 
Merry Mives of Windſor, Act III. ic. ii: „ — all 0 1 : 
ſhall cry aim.“ See note, ibid. STEEVENS. , 
„ How oft haſti thou with perjury cleſt tic met]. Sir T. Hanmet £ 
: reads —cleft the root on't. Jounson. 1 
—(leſt the root? ] i. e. of her heart. 'MALoNE. c 
1 — ſhame live — ]! That is, if it be any Hane to 1 wear 6 1 
2 iſguije for the purpoſes of love. JOHNSON. ; 
2 And J have mine, * The old copy reads — Eo 5 
„ And I mine. q | 


. T have inſerted the word THe which i 18 necelfary to metre, by 
” the advice of Mr. Non. STEEVENS, | | 


OF VERONA. 287 
Enter Out-laws, with DEE and THURIO. 


Our. A prize, a prize, a prize! 
Val. Forbear, I ſay; it is my lord the PO” 

| Your grace is welcome to a man diſgrac d, 
baniſh'd Valentine. 


Dok kJ. Sir Valentine! 
TRHV. Vonder i is Silvia; and Silvia 5 mine. 


VAL. Thurio give back. or elle embrace thy 
© OR: 


| Come not within the ata of x my with : 
Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 
Milan ſhall not behold thee. Here ſhe ſtands, 
| Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch ;— 

| dare thee but to breathe upon my love. — 


Tzu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I; . 
q T hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
| His body for a girl that loves him not: 

I claim her not, and therefore ſhe is thine. 


 DukE, The 1 more degenerate and baſe art thou, 


9 Forbear, I ſay; it is my lord the duke. | The old copy, without 
regard to metre, * the word forbear, which is here omitted, 

| | STEEVENS. 

. e The length of my ſword, the reach of 
bh anger. JohxNsoN. 


3 Milan ſhall not behold thee. ] All the editions Verona ſhell not 
behold thee, But, whether through the miſtake of the firſt editors, 
or the poet's own careleſſneſs, this reading is abſurdly faulty. For 
the threat here is to Thurio, who is a Milaneſe; and has no con- 
cern, as it appears, with Verona. Beſid es, the ſcene is betwixt 
the confines of Milan and Mantua, to which Silvia follows 
Valentine, having heard that he had retreated thither. And, 
upon theſe circumſtances, I ventured to adjuſt the text, as I ima- | 
| gine the poet muſt have intended; i. e. Milan, thy country Hall 
ntver Jo: thes U thou Halt never ys te 60 back thitler. 

| | | 1 9 5 een, 
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1 make ſuch means for her as thop haſt done, EY 


And leave her on ſuch light conditions. — 
Now, by the honour of my anceliry, 
I do applaud thy ſpirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empreſs” love. 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs,« 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again.— 
Plead a new ſtate” in thy unrival'd merit, 
To which I thus ſubſcribe, — ſir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well derivd; 
Take thou thy Silvia for thou haſt deter F her. 
Var. I thank your grace; the gift hath made me 

i happy. 
I now beſcech you, for your . ſake, 
Jo grant one boon that I ſhall aſk of you. 
Dye. I grant it, for thine own, whate'er it be. 
VAI. Theſe baniſh d men, that I have kept withal 
Are men endued with worthy qualities; —_ 
Forgive them what they buve committed here, 
And let them be recall 1 from their exile: 
They are reformed, civil, full of good, 

And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 
Doux. Thou haſt prevail d: I PTY them, and 

thee ; 5 


4 ro make fach means for her as thou 1 3 33 to make 


ſuch interelt for, to take fuch difinzenuous pains about her. S0, in 


Ls, Richard III: 
one that made means to come by what he hach.“ 
| | STEEVENS. 


3 And think thee worthy of an breit love. 1 This enen ha 


already occurred in the fourth ſcene of the ſecond act: 
He is as worthy for an empreſs love.” STEEVENS. 


6. ——all former griefs,] Griefs in old language frequently figut- 


Hed grievances, wrongs, MALONE. 
7 Plead @ new ſlate —] Should not this begin A new ſentence: 
Plead 1 is the ſame as plead thovw TyYRWHITT., | 
J ate followed Mr. Ty rwbitt's 5 direfiion. \ S1FEVENS, 


— 


le 


Le 


ad 


my 
ö 


ce? 


Diſpoſe of them as thou know'ſt their deſerts, 
Come, let us 905 we will include all jars" 
Wich triumphs,“ mirth, and rare ſolemnity. 


That you will wonder, what hath fortuned.— 


One teaſt, « one houle, one mutual happincls. 


* Til: 


che alkuſions ace learned and juſt; but the author conveys his heroes | 


lim, but never mentions him more; he makes Proteus, after an 
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VAL. And, as we walk along, 1 dare be bold 
With our diſcourſe to make your grace to ſmile: 
What think you of this page, my lord? 


DUKE. I think the boy hath grace in him; he 
bluſhes. 


VAI. I warrant you, my lord; more grace than | 
boy. 


Duxk. What mean. you by that raving? 
Val. Pleafe you, I'll tell you as we paſs along, 


Come, Proteus; 'tis your penance, but to hear 
The ſtory of your loves dilcovered : 
That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours ; . 


; [ Exeunt.* 


8 — - include all jars —] Sir Tho. Hanmer reads — conclude. 
JohxsOx. 
10 include is 16855 up, to conclude. so, in Macbeth: 
| and hut up | | 
% lu meaſuceleſs content.“ 
Feng in Spenſer's Far) Queen, B. IV. c. ix: W 
And for to hut up all in friendly love.“ STEEVENS., | 
9 With trinmphs, ] Triumphs in this and many other paſſages of 
Shak 2 lignify Maſques and Revels, Kc. 80, in K. Henn VT. 


4 With Rately triumphs, mirthful comic ſhews,” 
STEEVENS, 


: 2 tn this 8 there is a ſtrange mixture of knowledge and igno- : 
ance, of care and negligence. The verfification is often excellent, 


by fea from one inland town to another in the lame country; he 
places the emperor at Milan, and ſends his young men to attend 


Interview with Silvia, fay he has only sen her piquie z : 7 if we 


i Yor. IV. . | WW 
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may credit the old copies, he has, by miſlating places, left hit 
ſcenery inextricable. The reaſon of all this confuſion ſeems to be, 
that he took his ſtory from a novel, which he ſvmetimes tollowed, 


and ſometimes forſook, ſometimes. remembered, and ſometime, 


forgot. 


That this play is rightly attributes to Shakſpeare, I have lite 


doubt. If it be taken from him, to whom ſhall it be given? This 


_ queſtion may be aſked of all the diſputed plays, except Titus Jn. 


dronicus; and it will be found more credible, that Shakſpeate 
might ſometimes fink below his higheſt flights, than that any Other 
ſhould rife up to his loweſt. JOHNSON. | 


Johnſon' 0 general remarks on this play are Fg Y except that part 
in which he arraigns the conduct of the poet, for making Proteus 


| fay, that he had only ſeen the picture of Silvia, when it appears 
that he had had a perſonal interview with her. This, however, is not 
a blunder of Shakſpeare's, but a miſtake of Johnſon: 8, who coul. 
ders the paſſage alluded to in a more literal ſenſe than the author 
intended it. Sir Proteus, it is true, had fcen Silvia for a fey 
moments; but though he could form from thence ſome idea of her 
_ perſon, he was Rill unacquainted with her temper, manners, and 
the qualities of her mind. He therefore conſiders himſelf a; 
having ſeen her picture only. — The thought is juſt, and elegantly 


_ expreſſed, ION in The Seornful AR the elder Lovelels. N io 


| her: 


«KF was wad: once when I loved lb + ; | 
"66 For. what : are ſhapes and colours elſe, but pidures?” 


Ms: MaAs0s, | 
Mr. Ritſon's reply to the objefiions of Mr. Tyrwhitt, was not 


only too long to appear in its proper place, but was communicate! 
too late to follow the note on which it was founded. STERVERNS, 
Pro. O, how this ſpring o love reſembleth, Oc. pp · 

192, 193. | | 

The learned and reſpeAable writer of theſe obſervations i is 9 
unfortunately no more; but his opinions will not on that account 
have leſs influence with the readers of Shakſpeare : [ am therefore 
ſtill at liberty to enforce the juſtice and propriety of my own ſen— 
timents, which I truſt I ſhall be found to do with all poſſible delt- 
cacy and reſpect toward the memory and character of the truly 
ingenious zentleman from whom [I have the misfortune toſdiller. | 
| humbly conceive that, upon a more mature conliderationJ Mr. Is: 


WwWhitt would have admitted, that, if the propoſed methodfof print. 


ing the words in queſtion were once proved. to. be right, i. 
would be of little couſequence whether the diſcovery had ever 
been adopted before,” or could be followed in the pronunci. 
tion of them, witbent che help of an entire new e of e 


NN 


"I 
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which, in fact, is the very object I mean to contend for; or rather 
for a lyſtem of ſpelling, as I am perftedaly confident we have none 
at preſent, or at leaſt I have never been able . it, We are 
not to regard the current or faſhionable orthography of the day, as 
the reſult of an enquiry into the ſubject by men of learning and 
genius 3 but rather as the mechanical or capricious elloits of writers 
and printers to exprels by letters, according to their ear, the vulgar 
ſpeech of the country, juſt as travellers attempt that of the Chick- 
{aws or Cherokees, without the aſſiſtance of grammar, and utterly 
ignorant or regardleſs of conſiſtency, principle, or ſyſtem, This 
was the caſe in Caxton's time; when a word was ſpelled almoſt as 
many different ways as it contained letters, and is no otherwiſe at 
this day; and, perhaps, the prejudices of education and habit, 
eren in minds ſufficiently expanded and vigorous on other ſubjeds, 
will always prevent a reform, which it were to he wiſhed was 
neceſſary to objects of no higher importance. Whether what I call 
the right method of printing theſe words be ** ſuch as was never 
adopted before by any mortal,“ or not, does not ſeem of much 
conſequence; for, reaſoning from principle and not precedent, I 
am by no means anxious to avail myſelf of the inconſiſtencies of 
zu age in which even {cholars were not always agreed in the ortho- 
gaphy of their own name: a ſufficient number of inſtances will, 
however, occur in the courſe of this note to ſhew that the remark 
was not made with its author's uſual deliberation; which I am the 
rather difpaſed to believe, from his conceiving that this method 
could not be followed in pronunciation; ſince were it univer- 
{elly adopted, pronunciation neither would nor poſſibly could be 
lected by it in any:degree whatever. Fancitul and uniounded” 
too as my „ ſuppoſed canon“ may be, I find ut laid down in Ben 
Jonſon's Grammer, which expreſsly ſays that „ the ſecond and 
third perſon ſingular of the preſent are made of the firſt by adding 
and dh, which laſt is ſometimes ſhortened into s. And alter- 
ward ſpeaking of the firſt conjugation, he tells us that it fetch- 
eth the time paſt ſpm the preſent by adding ed.” I ſhall have 
Treaſon to think myſelf peculiarly unfortunate, if, after my hypotheſis 
is * allowed in its utmoſt extent, it will not prove what it was 
principally formed to do, viz. that Shakſpeare has not taken a 
liberty in extending certain words to ſuit the purpole of his metre, 
ut, ſurely, if 1 prove that he has only given thoſe words as they 
ought to be written, I prove the whole of my polition, which 
mould ceaſe, of courſe, to be termed or conſidered an hypothelis. 
A mathematicat problem may, at firſt light, appear „ fanciful and 
unfounded“ to the ableſt mathematician, but his aſſent is enſured 
by its demonfiration. I may fafely admit that the words in quel- 
tion are „ more frequently uſed” by our author's coutemporaries, 
and by himſelf, „without the additional ſyilable ;' as this will 
valy ſhew that his contemporaries and himſelf have“ more fre- 
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quently '' taken the liberty of ſhortening thoſe Werne than ritten 
them at length. Such a word as alarm” "a; for inſtance, is gene. 


ly, perhaps conſtantly, uſed by poets as a diflyllable ; and yet. if 
we found it given with its full power a-larm-ed, we ſhould 180 


ſav that the writer had taken the liberty at lengthening it 3 
yllable. Thus too the word diamond is utually ſpoken as if Wo 


| ſyllables, but it is Fe three, aud is ſo properly siven by 


Shakſpeare: 
Sir, I muſt have that diamond from you.” 
Hadſi is now a monoſyllable, but did our author therefore take 7 


liberty in wriiing Hadeſt? 


« Makes ill deeds done. Ha- eſt thou not been by.” 
Not only this word, but maye/?, 4 %, doeth, and the like are 
nniformly printed in the bible as dillyllables. Does Butler, 90 
ferve his rhime, firetch out the word brethren in the following 


„ And fierce inter rey; 
„% That came to aid their brethren.” 


Or does he not rather give it, as he Sond it pronounced 2nd 


as it ought to be printed? The word 14h is fill more to the pu 


pole : It is at preſent a diflyllable; what it was ju Shakſpene\ 
time may appear from his Comedy of Errors, 1623: 


Cos helpe poore ſoules how %%% doe they talk : 


or, indeed, from any other paſſage in that or the next edition, 


being conſtantly printed as a eee So, T8918 in Speaſer\ 
Laen Oneene, 160. 1611: | | 


© Poth ſtaring fierce, and holding idlely.” 
And this orthography, which at once illuſtrates and 4 my 


ſyſtem, appears in Shelton's Don Quixote, Sir T. Smith's Commer. | 


wealth, Goulart's Hiſtories, Holinſhed's Chronicle, and numberless 


other books; and conſequently proves that the word was not 


ſtretched out by Spenfer to ſuit the purpoſe of his metre, though] 
am aware that it is miſſpelled id!ely in the firſt edition, which is leb 


_correaly printed. But the true and eſtabliſhed ſpelling might have 


led Mr. Seward and Dr. Farmer ta a better reading nan gently, i 


| the following line of Beaumont and Fletcher: 


er ee when the weſt wind courts her gently.” 
Proved, I ſuppoſe, is rarely found a ditlyllable in Poetry, 1; 


even pronounced as one in proſe; but, in the Ariicles of Religien, 


Oxford, 1728, it is ſpelled aud Gvided after my own heat: 


* — - whailoey er is not read therein, nor may be prove-ed thereby, 
Kr. The w ords obferoation and alleftion are uſually pronounced, 


the one as conſifli ing of three, the other of four ſyllables, but each 


of them eis in reality a ſyllable longer, and is 0 properly 8 given by 


aur author: 
Wich ol ſervation, the which bs vents: wh 
'c. Yet have [ herce affetlions, aud think. by 
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tumpies, Indeed, of this nature would be endleſs; 1 ſhall 


therefore content myſelf with producing one more, from the old 
ballad of 7 he Clildren in the Wood : 
© You that executors be made, 
«© And overſeers eke. 

Tn this paſſage the word overſeers is evidently and properly uſed 
26 2 oundriſyliable ; and, in one black letter copy of the ballad, is 
accurately printed as ſuch, or erſeeers ; which, if Shakſpeare' s ortho- 
oraphy ſhould ever be an editor's objed, may ſerve as a guide for 
the regulation for the 2020 WER line: | FW | 

„The high all-ſerr that 1 dallied with.“ 
Of the words e by Mr. Tyrwhitt, as inſtances of the liberty 


ſuppoſed to have been taken by Shakſpeare, thoſe which I admit _ 


to be properly a ſyllable -thorter, certainly obtained the fame pro- 


nunciation in the age of this author which he has annexed to them. 


Thus country, monſtrong, remembrance, aſſembly, were not only pro- 
nounced, in his time, the two firit as 11706, the other as four {ylables, 


but are ſo fill; and the reaſon, to borrow Mr. Tyrwhitt's words, 


% mult be obvious to every one who can pronounce the language.” 
Henry was not only uſually pronounced, (as indeed it is at preſent,) 


but frequently written as a triſyllable; even in proſe. Thus in 


Dr. Hutton's Diſcourſe on tie Antiquities of Oxford, at the end. of 


Hearnes T rxtvs Roſſenſes, „Hing Henery the eighis colledge.“ See, 


upon this ſubjea, IWall:ju Grammatice, p 37. That Mr. Tyrwhitt 


18 wa ve treated the words angry), humbler, nobler, uſed as tri- 


ſyllables, among thoſe which could „ receive no ſupport from rhe 
. canon,“ mult have been owing to the obſcure or imperfe& 
manner in which I attempted to explain it; as theſe are, unluckily, 
ſome of the identical inſtances which the canon, if a canon it muſt 
be, is purpoſely made to ſupport, or rather, by which it is to be 


ſupported: an additional proof that Mr. Tyrwhitt, though he 
might think it proper to reprobrate my doarine as *« fancihd and 


unfounded; did not give himſelf the trouble to zunderſtand it, 
This canon, in ſhort, is nothing but a moſt plain and {imple rule 


of Engliſh grammar, which has, in ſubſtance, at leaft, been re- 
: peated over aud over: — Every word, compounded upon the prin- 


ciples of the Envliſh or Saxon language, always preſerves its roots 
7 enen! a rule which, like all others, may be liable to exceptions, 
am aware of none at preſent, Thus kumbler and nobler, 

lor inſtance, are compoſed by the adjectives humble, noble, and 
25 tue ſign of the comparative degree; angry, of the noun anger, 
and y the Saxon adjeQive termination ig. In the ule of all theſe, 
5 a5 triſyllables, Shakſpcare is moſt corred; and that he is no leſs ſo 


I England, which ufed to be pronounced as three ſyilables, and 


Js 40 fill, indeed, by thoſe who do not acquire the pronunciation 


of heir mother tongue from the books of e pedants, wha 


/ 
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| 1 memtelves the iam dien they end to give, will be eviden: 


from the etymology aud diviſion of the word, the criteria or touch, 


ſtones of orthography. Now, let us divide England as we pleaſe, 


or as we can, we ſhall produce neither its roots nor its mean; IN 
for what can one make of the land af the Engs or the gland of dhe 
Ens? but write it as it ought to be written, and divide it as f. 
gught to be divided, En-gle-land, {indeed it will divide it{elf, for 
there is no other way and you will have the ſenle and derivatiou " 
the word, as well as the origin of the nation, at firſt fight ; from th; 
Saxon Engla landa the land or country of the Engles or Angry; 
Juſt as $totland, Ireland, Finland, Lapland, which neither igaorance 
nor pedantry has been able to corrupt, deſign the country of the 
Scot, the Ire the Fin, and the Lap: and yet in {pite of all ſenſe aud 
reaſon, about half the words in the lauguage are in the ſame aukwatg 
and abſurd predicament, than which nothing can be more diſtorted 
and unnatural; as, I am confident it muſt have appeared to Mr, 


Tyrwhitt, had he voluntarily turned his attention that way, or 


actually attempted, what he haſtily thought would be very eaßß, 
to ſhew that this ſuppoſed canon was quite fanciful aud unſound. 
ed; or, in ſhort, as it will appear to any perſon, who tries to ſub. 
| jea the language to the rules of {ylabicaizon, or in plainer Enel ih 
to ſpell his words; ; a taſk which, however uſeful, and even necel. 
ſary, no Dictionary-maker has ever dared to attempt, ar, At leak, 
found it poſhble to execute. Indeed, the fame kind of objedion 
which Mr. Tyrwhitt has made to my ſyſtem might be, and, no 
doubt, has, by ſuperficial readers, been frequently made to ki 
own, of inſerting the final ſyllable in the genitives Pens, 
 Theſeus's, Venus's, ox's, aſs's, St. Fames's, Thomas's, Wallis's, ke, 
and printing, as ke has done, Peneuſes. The ſeuſes, Venuſes, Os, 
aſſrs, St, Fameſes, Thomaſes, Walliſes ; an innovation neither lei 


tingular nor more juſt, than the one I am contending for, in the 


conjugation, or uſe in compoſition, of reſemble, vreſlle, whijilt, 
tickle, &c, But, as I am conſcious that J burn day-light, ſo ny 
readers are probably of opinion that the game is not worth the can. 
dle: TI ſhall, therefore, take the hint; and, to ſhew how much or 
little one would have occaſion, in adopting my lyſtem, to dae 
from the orthography at preſent in uſe, I beg leave, in the les 
words I add, to introduce that which, as a conſiderable eaſy and 
laſting improvement, I wiſh to ſee eſtabliſhed. Tedious, — 33 
my note has become, and imperfed as I am obligeed to leave it, | 
fatter myſelf I have completely juſlifyed this divineeſt of author 


from the ill founded charge of racking his words, as the tyrant did. 


his captives. I hope too | have, at the ſame time, made it appear 
that there is ſomething radically defedive and erroneous i tht 
vulgar methods of ſpelling, or rather miſſpelling; which requires 


coxrettion. A lexicographes of eminence and Wilitys will have 1 


very 


once 
the 
hone 


mite 


prin 
was 


be 
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very much in his power to introduce a ſyſtematical reform, which, 
once eſtabliſhed, would remain unyaryed and invariable as long as 
the language endureed. This Dr. Johnſon might have had the 
honour of; but, learned and eloquent as he was, I muſt be per- 
"mited to think that a profound knowledge of the etymology, 
principles, and formation of the language he undertook to explain, 
was not in the number of thoſe many excellencys for which he will 
be long and deſeweedly admireed. ' RITSON, Ne rp an Pepe 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 
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WORDS, PHRASES, CUSTOMS, AND 
; PERSONS, | 


| EXPLAINED OR MENTIONED IN THE NOTES: 


A. 


2. xi. 174. ; 
2 land. xx. 65. 124. 


a mile beyond the moon. xix. 339. 


2 one. xi. 170. 
2 TOW. x. 302. 
abate. xv. 49 2. 
abated. xili. 16. 
= - = - XVI 377. 
ABC. xi. 312. 


Abergavenny, lord. xvi. OR 


abhominable. vii. 303. 
abhor. Xvi. 90. 
abide, x. 115. 
abjeQs, XV. 261. | 
able. xx. 500, 
abortive pride. xiv. 296. 
about my brain. xxii. 151; 
Abradas. Xiv. 300. 
Abraham colour. v. 47. 
Abraham men. xx. 368. 
abridgement. vii. 142. 
» -XXit. 134. 
abroad. xiv. 274. 
abſolute. vi. 97. 
Wen. 140. 
abſtract. v. 151 2 

abuſe. vi. 193. 


Vor. IV. 5 


* 


abuſed. xix. 34. 


. 


_ XXIII. 24» 


abyſm. iv. 14. . 
accommodation. xiii. 1293 


accoſt. v. 282. 

account. xx, 14. 
accuſe. xiv. 249. 
Acheron. xi. 174. 


achieve. xiv. 367. 


achnown. xv. 538. 


aconitum. Xili. 186. 


 acquittange, xxiil. $36: 


act. xiii. 291. 


8 action. X. 54. 


= =- - XXiu. 45. 
action taking. xx. 3523 


: Adam. x. 280. 
adamant. vii. 59. 


Adam Bell. vi. 239. | 
Adam Cupid, xiv. 393. 
addition. xvi. 309. 336. 388, 
additions. ix. 81. 


vi. 229. 
x. 276. 352. 


addreſs. v. 144. 


- - Vii. 213. | 
addreſſed. xiii. 183, 365, 5 


= Rxvili. 76. 
. A 


{ 
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addreſt. vii. 148. viii. 65. 
Adonis' gardens. xiv. 46. 
advance. Xvi. 44. | 
advancement. xx. 390. 
advantage. xxiii. 165. 
adverſaries. ix. 260. 
adverſity. xvi. 400. 

_ advertiſe. vi. 12. 
adyertiſement. vi. 344. 
adyertifing and holy. vi. 203. 
advice. iv. 215. 

= vi. 208. 

viii. 131. 

ix. 110, 238. 

xii. 32. 

X111, 320, 

:;m;> XI. 10 

adviſe. xx. 342. 

adviſed. viii. 35. | 

wm — = X. 305. / 
OI XI. 428. Xii. 30. 

= = „iii. 21. | 
. — — XIV. 367, XV. 324. 5 
XXIII. 33. 8 | 
advocate. x. 168. 
adulterate. xv. 424. | 
ary of children. Xxii. 124. | 


— ww _ a 


7 


— 2 vil. 80. 

affect. vii. 280. 

affect the letter. vii. 263. 
affe ction. vii. 
= = = = = X. 188. 

- =: 6» $a. 
affectioned. v. 252. 
affe clions. xiii. 187. 
affe cts. xxiii. 64. 
affeered. xi. 209. 
affled. ix. 345. 
affined. xvi. 244. 

> = = = XX, 19. 131, 
_ affront. X. 178. 
vi. 930. 


e e R- 


e 1946: 


y. xiv. 299 . 


aged cuſtem. xvii. 306. 


Agniſe. xxiii. 60. 


airey devil. xi. 385. 


air remaining. xx. 114. 
Alcides. x1. 327. 
alder liefeſt. xiv. 176. | 
| alderman's e XII. 282 | 
ale. iv. 219. i 
Alexandreis. viii. 100. 
Allie. K. 141. | 
All. xx. 516. 
all armed. vii. 55. 
all hid. vii. 275. 
all in all. xiii. 243. 


all to, xx. 119. 
all to you. xvii. 47. 


Allhallowmas. v. 27. 
Allhallown-fummer. Xii. 198. 
alliterations. vii. 151. 

391. viii. 5 | | 
= - - X, 104. 
e x . 
= = = XX, 389. 


allowance. xvi. 502. 
= = = = - XViik. 340. 
e li. 175. xxili. 41. 
allowed. v. 90. 
== Vii. 345. 


| almanacks, ancient ones. xi. 366. 
alms-basket. vii. 305. 
1 iv. 19. | 


agate. vi. 290. 
„Kii. 24. 


aglet. ix. 249. 
Ajax. vii. 353. 
= = XVL 270. 
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